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THE ACCEPTANCE OF INFORMATION INTO ATTITUDE 
STRUCTURE! 


HELEN PEAK anp H. WILLIAM MORRISON 


University of Michigan 


T HAS been demonstrated in a number of 
experiments that attitudes toward poli- 
cies or actions may be changed by pro- 

viding information’? about their consequences 
(2, 5, 9). These studies have shown, however, 
that persons in positions at the opposite ex- 
treme from a communication are less likely 
than others to change attitudes, in spite of the 
fact that many of them are influenced by the 
experimental procedure. For example, in Carl- 
son’s experiment (2), which modified attitudes 
by this method, there was a change in informa- 
tion structure that was not always reflected in 
change of attitude. Thus, the selectivity that 
results from possessing certain attitudes 


does not necessarily prevent or distort the per- 
ception of information, nor does it necessarily 
influence what is remembered. But in these 
experiments it did have an effect on the assimi- 


lation of information into the structure of the 
attitude. 

The opportunity to examine further the re- 
lation between attitude position and the ac- 
ceptance of information into a structure pre- 
sented itself in connection with an experiment 
designed to study the relation of certain per- 
sonality characteristics and susceptibility to 
change pressure, in which we employed a 
modification of the Carlson technique to alter 
attitudes toward segregation. 


METHOD 


One hundred and sixty-nine students registered in 
the elementary psychology course at the University of 
Michigan completed all parts of the experiment re- 
ported here. Minority group members (Negroes, Jews, 
Southerners, and persons born abroad) were ex- 
cluded from the sample since the segregation issue 
clearly has special meaning for these persons. 

Data were collected during the fall of 1955. During 
the first and third sessions, which were regular class 
periods, measures were administered by the instructors 
as “illustrations of psychological procedures.” Grad- 


! This study is part of a project carried out under 
Contract Nonr-1224(10) NR 171-039 between the 
University of Michigan and the Office of Naval Re- 
search. Mark Spivak and J. L. Zinnes helped in the 
collection and tabulation of the data. 

? A unit of “information” is a statement or portion 
of a statement which argues for, or presents support 
for, or rationalizes some attitude position. 
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uate student assistants met the group outside of class 
for observations at Time 2. 

During Session 1 a number of tests were adminis- 
tered, which included among others the California F 
Scale (1) and scales for measuring attitudes toward 
six issues (9), including Negro housing segregation. 
Four to five weeks later in Session 2, change proce- 
dures were administered in experimental groups, while 
controls were given other tasks. Three weeks ‘subse- 
quently in Session 3, attitudes were again measured, 
and Ss were asked to list all the good consequences 
that people might suggest to be the result of removing 
Negro housing segregation. They were then instructed 
to underline those results that they accepted as their 
own. As the next task, they listed bad consequences 
and underlined those accepted. The order of listing 
good and bad consequences was counterbalanced from 
person to person. 

Control and experimental groups received identical 
treatment at Times 1 and 3. At Time 2, controls per 
formed tasks that were unrelated to the attitudes 
being measured. Procedures at Time 2 were the same 
for both experimental groups, except for the direction 
of pressure. The Ss were told that a test of objectivity 
was being devised and that one mark of this charac- 
teristic is the ability to present effective arguments 
on any side of an issue regardless of one’s own point 
of view. One statement, about an alleged good conse- 
quence of removing segregation for the antisegregation 
group, or about an alleged bad consequence for the 
prosegregation group, was written on the top of each 
of four sheets of paper. For six minutes Ss listed 
reasons in support of one statement. They then turned 
to the next and did the same for another statement in 
support of the same view, and so on. A given group 
dealt only with good or bad consequences of removing 
segregation, not with both. After each of four state- 
ments was elaborated in this way, “scoring” sheets 
were handed out, listing a number of points that 
“might have been made in support of each statement.” 
Ss were asked to mark in spaces provided on the 
scoring sheet, those consequences which corresponded 
with the ones that they had written; and in other 
spaces, to check the ones they had failed to give. It 
was hoped that by this device they would be induced 
to read and consider all the arguments set down on 
the side of the issue with which they were working. 
An attempt was made to parallel arguments in favor 
of segregation and those against it, so that the number 
of items of information provided in the communica- 
tion would be the same for the two experimental 
groups. Within the Time 2 session, the same sort of 
task was carried out for attitudes toward the location 
of airports.* 

* These data have not been analyzed. Presumably 
there is less personal involvement in that issue, so that 
the determinants of behavior in that domain should 
be less closely related to the F-scale measure. 
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{élitude Measures 


Three different scales measuring attitudes toward 
segregation administered (9). These scales 
proved to have high intercorrelations ranging from 
+0.65 to +0.95. In the analysis reported here, a 
ranking scale developed from unfolding 
technique was used to establish attitude position (2, 4, 
11). On this scale, which had a test-retest reliability of 
+0.68, statements were ranked in terms of their ac- 
ceptability, and scores were based on those statements 
assigned the first three ranks. The statements ranged 
from, “I am completely opposed to allowing Negroes 
in white neighborhoods” to “I am completely in favor 
of allowing Negroes in white neighborhoods.”” These 
and four intermediate statements (9) followed a 
brief introductory statement of the segregation prob- 
lem 


were 


Coombs’ 


Information Measures 


The Ss listed reasons for or against 
Negro housing segregation under the instructions al- 
ready described. The material obtained in this way 
was coded in terms of basic items of information. For 
example, a single statement by S was scored each time 
mention was made of the existence of certain condi- 
tions, of attitudes held by various groups, of traits 
characteristic of a group, or of consequences that 
might follow from desegregation.‘ The method of scor- 
ing a complex statement for these more basic pieces 
of information may be illustrated by this example: 

Since Negroes are naturally sloppy (7rai), most 

Negro neighborhoods are dirty and unsanitary 

(Present Condition), and white people don’t like to 

live in the same neighborhood (Attitude). Therefore, 

mixing the two groups would lead to discontent and 
violence (Comsequence) and a lowering of property 
values in the neighborhood (Consequence). 

Each of the units of information thus isolated was 
coded in order to make these distinctions: (¢) whether 
or not the item was included in the change communi- 
cation; (6) whether S regarded it as a good or a bad 
consequence or characteristic; and (c) whether S ac- 
cepted the item or only knew about it. The third dis- 
tinction was made on the basis of whether S had 
underlined a statement. The interpretation that an 
item implied a good or bad characteristic was deter- 
mined by whether S had written the item on the sheet 
that called for good or for bad consequences. In order 
to determine whether or not items of information were 
or were not like points that had been made in the 
communication, a code was prepared which distin- 
guished two degrees of similarity to communication 
items, and the analysis has been made on the basis of 
information units classified as being “in” or “out’’ of 
the communication. The coder had no knowledge of 
the attitude position of the individuals whose remarks 


removing 


he was scoring 


‘Each item that was produced by S was counted 
even though he produced others similar to it. A partial 
analysis of nonredundant items showed the same rela- 
tions of attitude position and number of good and bad 
consequences as we obtained by the redundant count 
reported here 
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These protocols are the source of the material 
analyzed in the following pages. In the presentation, 
information known refers to items written down by an 
S as a characteristic or consequence of desegregation, 
without regard to whether or not he accepted the 
statement as true or relevant to the issue. /"formation 
accepted derives from the same source but includes 
only that material which the S indicated he could 
accept. From time to time reference will be made to 
the acquisilion of information. Given the design of the 
present experiment, the inference that information 
has been learned or acquired by contact with the com 
munication can be made only by a comparison be 
tween the number of items produced by experimental 
groups who saw a communication and controls who 
did not. 


HYPOTHESES AND RESULTS 
Altitude Position and Related Sources of Affect 


In the light of evidence from earlier studies 
(2, 5, 10), it is predicted that attitudes toward 
an issue are positively correlated with the 
algebraic sum of the number of good and bad 
consequences accepted as characteristic of the 
object of the attitude. 

Table 1 presents evidence of the relation 
between attitude position and the number of 
items of information accepted by persons in 
the control group. Whether we consider infor- 
mation that is in or out of the communication, 
prosegregation items, antisegregation items, or 
the difference in the number of pro- and anti- 
segregation items, it is clear that the hypothe- 
sis is confirmed. Those who are against segre- 
gation have accepted more antisegregation 
arguments, while those at the other end of the 
attitude scale accept more prosegregation ma- 
terial. A one-way analysis of variance indicates 
that these differences are significant at the .05 
level or less. 


Aititude Position and Amount of Information 
Known 


It might be thought that those who hold 
extreme attitudes would possess more informa- 
tion about the object of these feelings than 
would less involved persons, and that the ob- 
served smaller change of attitude in the former 
group was related to the lack of new informa- 
tion in the change communication. On the 
other hand, it is equally plausible to suppose 
that the highly informed person would take a 
moderate position because the pros and cons 
tend to cancel each other. These considerations 
led us to test the null hypothesis: the total 
amount of information known about the object 
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TABLE 1 
MEAN NuMBER OF INFORMATION ITEMS 
ACCEPTED IN RELATION TO ATTITUDE 
PosITION 


(Control group) 
Attitude Position 


Pro- 
segre. 


Items of Informa- 
tion 


Anti- 
| segre 


+ 


40 +0.43 


items in com- 75 7.39 


Anti minus pro 


munication 

Anti minus pro 
items in & 
out 

Anti items in 
communica 
tion 

Pro items in 
communica- 
tion 

Anti items in & 
out 

Pro items in & 
out 


TABLE 2 


MEAN NuMBER OF ITEMS OF INFORMATION 
KNOWN IN RELATION TO ATTITUDE 
POSITION 
(Control group) 
| Attitude Position 

Items of Informa- | Anti- 
tion | segre. 
‘eeeaeeet 
, 
_ 


Anti plus pro | M | 12. 


items in & out! ¢? | 23.5; 
Anti items in| M| 4. 
communica- | o* 4. 
tion 
Pro items in | M 
communica- | ¢? 
tion | | 
Antiitems in & | 
out | o 
Pro items in & | M | 


out o 
| 


| 3.76 |<.025 


wl] 2 | df = 3/77 





* Not significant. 


of an attitude, including items accepted and 
not accepted, does not differ as a function of 
attitude position. 

The one-way analysis of variance of total 
information in Table 2 does not allow rejection 
of the hypothesis. The difference in total in- 
formation in the four attitude categories is not 
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significant. However, when the number of 
items of information at Position 1 is compared 
with the number at the opposite extreme, there 
is a significant difference with ¢ = 4.5 and p 
< .01. Among those favoring segregation there 
is, then, somewhat more total information, 
although differences over all positions are not 
significant. 

Table 2 also indicates the relation of attitude 
position to the mean number of antisegregation 
and prosegregation items. There is a significant 
relation between attitude position and the 
number of prosegregation items known, those 
who favor segregation producing more sup- 
porting information about it.° However, the 
same is not true of antisegregation information. 
Those who are in favor of desegregation do not 
have more information that supports their side 
of the issue than do persons at the opposite end 
of the scale. 

The fact that persons in favor of segregation 
have somewhat more information about their 
side of the issue than do those opposed brings 
up the problem mentioned earlier. In present- 
ing a communication for the purpose of 
changing attitudes, it is important to be sure 
that the amount of change produced is not 
restricted by availability of new information. 
In spite of the difference in prosegregation 
items known, it appears that in the present 
case this factor can be ruled out as an explana- 
tion of any differential reactions to the com- 
munication that are related to attitude posi- 
tion. In a comparison of the communication 
items actually presented with those known by 
Ss there were obviously many points that 
could have been acquired from the communi- 
cation even by those with maximum prosegre- 
gation knowledge. 


Compatibility of Information, Altitude Position, 
and Communication Pressure 


The availability of new information dis- 
cussed above is not the only determinant of 


5M. B. Smith has suggested that the finding that 
prosegregation Ss in the control group know more 
prosegregation information than antisegregation con- 
trols, might be based on the latter’s unwillingness to 
dignify certain prosegregation statements by the term 
“reasons.”’ This interpretation is consistent with the 
finding that following the communication experimental 
Ss who hold antisegregation positions (having now 
learned that such statements are considered “reasons”’) 
know significantly more prosegregation information 
than comparable controls. 
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the effects of a communication. Granting that 
at times the perception and retention of ma- 
terial may be affected by the compatibility 
between incoming information and existing 
knowledge, we suspected that this factor of 
compatibility would be even more important 
in determining whether information was ac- 
cepted as part of an attitude structure. For 
example, S may hear and remember a com- 
munication presenting arguments that segre- 
gation is bad, but such an item may simply 
remain part of a recollection that the statement 
was made, instead of being accepted as relevant 
to the problem of segregation, unless it is in 
some degree congruent with existing attitudes. 

The most appropriate test of this hypothesis 
would involve observations of both attitude 
position and information before and after the 
presentation of a communication. Since the 
present study provides only post-change meas- 
ures of information in control and experi- 
mental groups, it is only possible to compare 
these two groups and to attribute information 
differences in them to the effects of the com- 
munication. In order to investigate differences 
in the information of experimental and control 
Ss who endorse a particular position, Ss with 
similar Time 3 attitude positions are com- 
pared.*® 

The hypotheses are: 1. Those who have seen 
a communication supporting one side of an 
issue and who assume an attitude position 
compatible with that view, accept more in- 
formation from such a communication than do 
controls in the same attitude position. 2. Those 
taking a position incompatible with the com- 
munication are not different from controls in 
items accepted in the direction of the com- 
munication (null hypothesis). 3. The amount 
of information known has less relation to the 
compatibility between communication and at- 
titude than amount accepted. 

Acceptance of Communication Information. 
Table 3 reveals that persons in favor of deseg- 
regation accept significantly more antisegre- 
gation items under antisegregation pressure 
than do controls, although they do not accept 


* It has seemed more reasonable to break the data 
on Time 3 than on Time 1 attitude position, although 
a partial analysis of the information patterns that 
appear with & Time 1 break do not appear te differ 
greatly from ‘those presented here. There was not a 
great amount of attitude change as a result of the 
cummunication. 
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significantly more items under prosegregation 
pressure. In this case, therefore, Ss whose 
attitudes were compatible with the communi- 
cation accepted more information than Ss 
whose attitude position incompatible 
with the communication. This was predicted. 

In the case of those favoring segregation and 
receiving a prosegregation communication, the 
prediction is not supported, for there is not a 
significant excess of accepted prosegregation 
items in the experimental group when com- 
pared to controls. Under antisegregation pres- 
sure, persons oriented in favor of segregation 
did not accept significantly more antisegrega- 
tion items than controls, as was expected. 

Thus, the first part of the hypothesis is par- 
tially confirmed, and there is no basis for re- 
jecting the second (null) hypothesis. 

Knowledge of Communication Information. 
Table 3 indicates that in the experimental 
group, which experienced antisegregation pres- 
sure, persons favoring desegregation know 
significantly more compatible communication 
items than do controls in the same attitude 
position, and the difference decreases the 
closer attitudes are to the prosegregation end 
of the scale. But the same result emerges under 
prosegregation pressure. Here, again, antisegre- 
gationists have more knowledge of the com- 
munication, while those favoring segregation 
do not differ significantly from controls. In- 
deed, the only significant difference between 
experimental and control persons with pro- 
segregation attitudes occurs in those who saw 
the antisegregation communication; in this 
case, the experimentals know significantly 
fewer prosegregation arguments than do con- 
trols (p = .04 for items in and out of communi- 
cation and 0.1 for those in communication). 
Those with the opposite view have no ten- 
dency to reduce the output of information 
under any of the conditions studied. 

In short, the amount known from a com- 
munication is not closely related to the com- 
patibility between attitude position and the 
communication point of view. This was pre- 
dicted. The amount known is more definitely 
related to attitude position, and those op- 
posed to segregation have more information 
about the communication material than those 
in favor of segregation, regardless of the 
direction of the pressure.’ 


was 


7 See Footnote 5. 
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F Scores, Information, and Altitude Position 


Even though the preceding hypothesis pre- 
dicts a general tendency to make attitudes 
and accepted statements compatible, it must 
also be assumed that individuals differ in the 
extent to which dissimilar information is per- 
mitted to exist within any structure. For ex- 
ample, it has been suggested that those with 
authoritarian personality characteristics re- 
quire more similarity among the traits which 
they accept as belonging together than do 
others (1, 6, 11). Klein’s concepts of levellers 
and sharpeners also deal with individual differ- 
ences in the degree of similarity demanded 
before events are reacted to as the same or 
different (8). 

It was expected that high Fs might have 
rejected more information (both known and 
accepted) before hearing the communication. 
There was no reason to believe, however, that 
low Fs would necessarily accept more new in- 
formation from the communication than high 
Fs, although we did expect them to remember 
more of this material since they would pre- 
sumably have less tendency to ignore what 
they could not assimilate. Therefore, it is pre- 
dicted: 1. In the control group, individuals 
with high F scores know and accept fewer 
items of information incompatible with their 
attitudes than do low Fs at the same attitude 
position. 2. Following change pressure, low Fs 
know more items of information incompatible 
with their attitudes than high /’s, when each 
is compared with its control group. 

Analysis of Control Group. Although there 
is no significant difference between high and 
low Fs in the amount of information known or 
accepted, further analysis makes it clear that 
F scores are related to information patterns. 
Since there is not a significant correlation be- 
tween F scores and attitude position in this 
study (9, p. 20), it has been possible to obtain 
a sample of low Fs and high Fs from both 
halves of the distribution of Time 3 attitude 
positions. An analysis of the sources of variance 
in information material when broken by F 
scores and attitude position suggests that the 
major contribution of the authoritarian syn- 
drome is to be found in its interaction with 
attitude position. This interaction is signifi- 
cantly related (p < .05) to antisegregation 
items accepted, to prosegregation items ac- 
cepted, to the sum of both accepted, and to the 


TABLE 3 
EXPERIMENTAL Minus Controi Group 
DIFFERENCES IN MEAN NUMBER OF 
COMMUNICATION Items ACCEPTED 
oR KNOWN IN THE DIRECTION 
or COMMUNICATION 


Attitude Position 


Direction of Pressure and 
Kinds of Items 


Anti- 
segre. 


1 


Accepted 
Prosegre. pressure, | Diff. 
Means | —0.21 | —0.21 


Prosegre. items ?* ns ns ns 


+0.58 


Antisegre. Diff. 
sure, Means 
Antisegre. items ?* 
Known 


pres- 
+1.99 | +0.15 
<.01 | ns 


Dif. 
Means | +2.42 | +2.05 
Prosegre. items p* | <.01 |) <.04 


Prosegre. pressure, | 
+1.70 | —0.60 
<.03 | ns 

pres- | Diff 
Means | +1.95 | +1.60 | +0.66 | +0.79 
<.015} <.07/ ns | 


Antisegre. 
sure, 
Antisegre. items ?* 


N 
control 
N 
pro-pressure 
N 
anti-pressure 


* Based on ¢ test 
combination of pro- and antisegregation in- 
formation known. 

Some light is shed on the meaning of the 
interaction between F scores and attitude 
position by noting the nature of the variation 
in information when either attitude position 
or F score is held constant. Table 4 indicates 
the average number of information items (in 
and out of communication)® in each category 
and the significance of the differences between 
means. When differences between those per- 
sons holding different attitudes but having 
similar F scores are examined, it appears: (a) 
When Ss have low F scores and are opposed to 
segregation, they know and accept more items 
supporting this view than do those low Fs who 
favor segregation. This fact gains interest 
when set over against the next point. (6) When 
Ss have high F scores and are opposed to 
segregation, they do not differ in the number 
of antisegregation items known or accepted, 
from high Fs who take the opposite view. 


8 An analysis based on items in the communication 
produced essentially the same results. 
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However, these two groups of people do differ 
from each other in the number of items favor- 
ing segregation. In other words, attitude posi- 
tion is correlated with amount of information 
supporting segregation in high Fs and with 
amount of information against segregation in 
low Fs. 

These results suggest differential sensitivity 
of persons with high and low F scores to the 
two kinds of information. The material in 
favor of segregation tends in many cases to 
imply distrust of people, and it is this kind of 
information that differentiates the high Fs 
with different attitudes. On the other hand, 
material opposed to segregation, which sug- 
gests good qualities in the minority group, 
differentiates low Fs (1). In this case, our 
findings might derive from either of two 
sources. High Fs who are against segregation 
may simply lack prosegregation information 
which, if available, would be readily integrated 
into their attitude structure to produce a shift 
in attitude; and vice versa for low Fs. But this 
seems an unlikely explanation because of the 
general availability of both kinds of informa- 
tion to people in a college population. 

The more reasonable suggestion would ap- 
pear to be that the small amount of prosegre- 
gation information produced by the high F 
who is against segregation and the small 
amount of antisegregation information pro- 
duced by the low F who favors segregation 
results somehow from a neglect or denial of 
that kind of material which theoretically 
should be of most interest to these people. 
This interpretation implies that there is some 
sort of conflicting pressure for these people, 
operating to prevent acceptance of such in- 
formation. It might be reasonable to suppose 
that in the present climate of opinion, atti- 
tudes toward the segregation issue are very 
crucial for many people, with the consequence 
that if a social group takes a stand it is likely 
to be a strong stand, whatever its direction. 
The result for some individuals may be a 
tendency to maintain attitudes enforced by 
an important social group, even against the 
kind of personal predilections represented by 
F scores. 

A related analysis deals with the variation 
in the information pattern of those with similar 
attitudes but different F scores (Table 4). Low 
Fs who are against segregation know and 
accept more total information than do high Fs 
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with similar attitudes. This difference is sig- 
nificant only for total items accepted, though 
it is in the same direction for both pro and 
antisegregation items accepted or known. On 
the other hand, low Fs who are in favor of 
segregation know fewer items of information 
(pro- or pro-plus antisegregation) than do high 
Fs with similar attitudes. Again the differences 
are all in the same direction, though only 
those mentioned are significant. 

Once more these data suggest a tendency for 
certain groups of individuals to neglect infor- 
mation. If incompatibility between F structure 
and attitude position implies conflicting pres- 
sures, then we would expect this observed re- 
duction in the total amount of information 
known or accepted by people with such in- 
compatibility. Not only do certain kinds of 
information appear to be repressed, but there 
is a general reduction of output by those with 
incompatible structures. Combining total 
amount of information accepted or known by 
high F prosegregationists and low F antisegre- 
gationists, we find significantly more informa- 
tion output (p < .05) in this group with com- 
patible structures than in the group made up 
of high F antisegregationists and low F pro- 
segregationists (the “incompatibles’”’). 

Experimental and Control Groups Compared. 
It was predicted that following a communica- 
tion, low Fs would know more information 
incompatible with their attitudes than would 
high Fs in comparable attitude positions. The 
results indicate that neither high nor low F 
individuals with prosegregation attitudes know 
significantly more antisegregation material 
following antisegregation pressure than do 
controls. The same is true of both high and 
low Fs with antisegregation views after they 
had seen a prosegregation communication, 
when compared with controls on number of 
pro items known. None of these groups ac- 
quired a significant amount of incompatible 
information, and low Fs did not differ from 
high’s in this respect. 

But once again these negative results are 
modified by a more detailed analysis of the 
material. There are differences in high and low 
Fs, though not precisely those predicted. 
Table 5 summarizes the significant differences 
in experimental and control information (in 
and out of the communication)® and suggests 
these conclusions: 


® See Footnote 8. 
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TABLE 4 
MEAN NuMBER OF ITEMS OF INFORMATION ACCEPTED OR KNOWN, IN RELATION TO ATTITUDE 
PosITION AND F Score 
(Control group, in and out of communication) 


Number of Anti + Pro Items 











Number of Anti Items 








Antisegre. Prosegre. | Antisegre. Prosegre. 
Attitude** Attitude**| Attitude Attitude 


Antisegre. Prosegre. 
Attitude Attitude 


| 





Items Ac- 
cepted | 
Low F | 3.08 (ns)* 4.00 5.87 (<.01) 3.25 8.96 (ns) 7.35 
| (ms) (ns) (ns) (ns) | (<.05) (ns) 
High F | 2.14 (<.015) 5.08 4.33 (ns) 4.14 6.48 (<.05) 9.19 
| | 

| 


5.70 | 14.16 (ns) 13.20 
(<.05) | (ns) (<.05) 
7.74 13.00 (<.05) 16.80 





Items Known 
Low F 6.42 (ns) 7.50 7.74 (<.05) 
(ns) (ms) | (ns) 


High F 6.02 (<.01) 9.06 | 6.98 (ns) 





N (Pro-Low F) = 20 
N (Anti-Low F) = 24 


N (Pro-High F) = 21 
N (Anti-High F) = 21 





* Items in parentheses are probabilities based on ¢ test that differences in means are due to chance; (ns) means not significant. 
** Attitude positions are broken into two categories here instead of the four previously used on account of the limitation in num- 
ber of cases. 


TABLE 5 


EXPERIMENTAL Minus Controt Group DirrERENCES IN MEAN NuMBER oF ITEMS ACCEPTED OR 
KNOowN 


(In and out of communication) 








Prosegregation Attitudes Antisegregation Attitudes 





Pressure 
Direction Accept 


ro 


Accept 
ro 


Accept Know | Know . Accept Know | Know 
Anti 


Anti 


Pro Anti Anti prey Pro Anti 





Prosegregation 
Pressure +1.71 


Mean 
’* 








Antisegregation | Low F 
Pressure Diff. 
Mean 
?”* 

High F 
Diff. 
Mean 
?”* 




















ns 
|N = 37 














+0.04 | +2.94 +2.98 
| | 

<.05 ns | <.01 <.05 | ns 

| ¥ = 32) 

| 














* » based on # test. 


a. High Fs typically show either an excess 
of information in the direction of the com- 
munication pressure or a deficit of information 
opposed to the communication, which in either 
case appears to reflect the familiar tendency of 
high Fs to conform (1, 7, 3, p. 134). But there is 
one exception to this conforming behavior of 


those with high F scores. Those who have 
antisegregation attitudes following the pro- 
segregation communication show neither more 
nor less information than comparable controls. 
This finding is of interest when it is recalled 
that in the control group analysis it was the 
high Fs in this same attitude position who 
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knew and accepted the smallest amount of 
information. We return to this point below. 

6b. When low F experimentals differ from 
their controls, they know more anti- and more 
prosegregation information than the controls. 
In this they are unlike high Fs who depart 
from their controls only in the direction of 
greater conformity with the communication. 
Moreover, only the differences in items known 
are significant in the low F group, whereas the 
high Fs sometimes exceed controls in the 
number accepted as well as the number known. 
This finding again suggests greater conformity 
on the part of the latter. 

c. A final observation reverts to the “incom- 
patibles” mentioned earlier, the low F with 
prosegregation attitudes and the high F who 
opposes segregation. These two groups, follow- 
ing a communication inconsistent with their 
attitude position, and presumably consistent 
with their F scores, show no difference from 
controls in items known or accepted. It can 
only be surmised that they resist the pressure 
incompatible with their attitudes for the same 
reasons that they produce less information 
than the “compatibles” in the control group 
analysis. If this is a correct analysis of the 
factors involved, it is apparent that both 
high and low Fs are disposed to defend against 
information incompatible with an adopted 
attitude, which is itself in conflict with some 
aspect of the personality organization. 


ATTITUDE CHANGE AND ACQUISITION OF 
INFORMATION 


The design of the experiment does not make 
possible a direct correlation of attitude change 
with change in information because, as aiready 
noted, the information measures were made 
only at Time 3. But it would be expected from 
other experiments (2) that such a relation 
should exist, and the present results tend to 
support such a hypothesis. It has been re- 
ported elsewhere (9) that in this experiment 
significant attitude change in the direction of 
the communication was produced only under 
antisegregation pressure (p difference experi- 
mental and control = .05). Similarly, we have 
just seen that when the groups are taken as a 
whole, the only significant difference between 
experimental and control groups in the amount 
of communication information accepled occurs 
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in the case of those in the antisegregation posi- 
tion who experienced antisegregation pressure. 
These Ss accept more antisegregation items 
than do comparable controls, while under this 
same pressure, persons who assume prosegre- 
gation attitudes accept fewer items of pro- 
segregation information. In other words, al- 
though they do not indicate acceptance of more 
communication items than controls, they do 
accept a smaller amount of information op- 
posed to the communication. These are the 
results to be expected if acceptance of informa- 
tion is correlated with attitude change. 


SUMMARY 


Attitudes toward Negro housing segregation 
were determined before and after providing 
college students in an experimental group with 
arguments about segregation, in a manner in- 
tended to produce involvement in the pro- 
cedure. In a control group, attitude measures 
preceded and followed a session devoted to 
tasks unrelated to segregation. Finally, all Ss 
listed good and bad consequences that people 
might suggest to be the result of removing 
segregation. These protocols yielded evidence 
about the nature and amount of information 
known and accepted under various conditions. 
“Information” refers to the content of argu- 
ments relevant to the issue. 

1. In the control group, attitude position is 
significantly related to pro- and antisegregation 
items of information accepied by Ss (predicted). 

2. As expected, in the control group amount 
of information known does not consistently 
vary with attitude position. There is some 
tendency, however, for prosegregation Ss to 
know more pro- than antisegregation items 
(not predicted). 

3. The hypothesis that Ss who have seen a 
communication supporting one side of an issue 
and have assumed an attitude position com- 
patible with that view, have more accepted 
information than comparable controls, is par- 
tially confirmed. 

4. As expected, the difference between ex- 
perimental and control Ss on amount of in- 
formation known is not closely related to the 
compatibility of attitude position and com- 
munication point of view. The significant dif- 
ferences are closely related to attitude position. 

5. A significant interaction between attitude 
position, F-scale score, and kind of information 
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(pro or anti) determines information known 
and accepied in the control group. Total in- 
formation produced is related to the interaction 
of F score and attitude position. 

6. Significant differences between F groups 
receiving the communication and comparable 
controls indicate that the high Fs tend to con- 
form more to the communication, while low Fs 
tend to know more information both congruent 
with and opposed to the communication posi- 
tion. Cases where the communication produced 
no effect were noted. 

The immediately preceding results (5 and 
6) were more complex than predicted. They 
were interpreted in terms of the degree of com- 
patibility of F syndrome predispositions and 
adopted attitude position, which under certain 
pressures result in accepting patterns of infor- 
mation incompatible with personal predilec- 
tions. 
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PERSONALITY VARIABLES AND RECOGNITION RESPONSE LEVEL’ 


ARNOLD BINDER 


Indiana University 


ISUAL recognition may be conceived of 

as a process of categorization in which 

an available set of object attributes 
(cues) are used to assign a given object to a 
class. An assigned response class or category 
may be a name like “orange” if the object is 
spherical, orange-colored, about three inches 
in diameter, etc., or it may simply be the push 
of a right- rather than a left-hand lever. Thus, 
Binder (1) and Bruner (3) have hypothesized 
that a person in a perceptual recognition situa- 
tion gathers cues for purposes of discrimination 
and responds with a class name when he has 
enough cues to satisfy himself as to the object’s 
identity. The information in the form of cues 
serves to lower the observer’s uncertainty as 
to the class name of the object; that is, an 
increasing number of available cues leads to 
a progressively more restricted number of 
possible class assignments. 

Hilgard (8), Miller (10), and Binder (1) 
have hypothesized that people tend to give a 
class-naming response before they have enough 
cue information for unique specification or, in 
other words, that people leap to inferences on 
the basis of inadequate cue data. The purpose 
of the present research was to investigate the 
tendency to respond early in the process of cue 
accumulation, befure unambiguous specifica- 
tion is possible, as a function of personality 
characteristics and/or abnormalities. Smock’s 
investigation (15) of the tendency to respond 
to a stimulus configuration when insufficient 
discriminative information is available is most 
closely related to this research. He found that 
subjects (Ss) under “stress” conditions respond 
earlier (at levels of greater uncertainty) than 
Ss under “security” conditions and concluded, 

. anxious individuals tend to resolve am- 
biguous or unstable situations through prema- 
ture structuring and closure” (p. 181). 

A number of recent studies involving meas- 

reaction speed rather than point of 


ures of 
response in a sequence of increasing stimulus 
information are also relevant and most useful 


in generating experimental hypotheses. Thus, 


! This research was supported by a grant from the 
Graduate School of Indiana University 
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Eriksen (5) defined “hysterics” on the basis of 
high values on the distribution of hysteria 
minus psychasthenia (Hy — Pt) Minnesota 
Multiphasic Personality Inventory (MMPI) 
scale scores and “psychasthenics” on the basis 
of low values on this distribution, and found 
that the hysterics had shorter median response 
latencies than the psychasthenics in a simple 
recognition task involving stress. And Grice 
(7) and Rockett (12) have shown that high 
anxious Ss, as defined by the Taylor and 
Sarason Anxiety scales, respectively, have 
slower recognition reaction speeds than low 
anxious groups. 

In terms of the analysis of perception de- 
scribed above, it is reasonable to expect people 
who respond in a recognition situation on the 
basis of little cue information to be more likely 
to have fast reactions. Similarly, those who 
respond only after gathering a good deal of 
information should have relatively slow re- 
actions. 

With these assumptions we can use Eriksen’s 
results (5) to hypothesize that hysterics re- 
spond at higher levels of uncertainty than 
psychasthenics and the results of Grice (7) 
and Rockett (12) to hypothesize that low 
anxious Ss respond at higher uncertainty levels 
than high anxious Ss (when the various groups 
are appropriately defined). But since the very 
high relationship between Taylor and Pt scores 
has been convincingly demonstrated (2, 4, 6) 
and the evidence indicates that the Taylor and 
Sarason scales measure similar processes (9, 
13, 14), we can use the Grice and Rockett data 
to hypothesize that low Pt Ss respond at 
higher uncertainty levels than high Pi Ss. The 
hypothesis based upon Eriksen’s results, to be 
sure, can be expected to hold only when some 
degree of anxiety is present, but this restriction 
becomes less important for our purposes when 
consideration is given to the ample evidence 
that the conditions of most psychological ex- 
perimentation are in themselves anxiety pro- 
voking (see Taylor [16] for a discussion of this 
point). 

A final hypothesis stems from the finding of 
a pilot study conducted by the present writer. 
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This is to the effect that higher paranoia (Pa) 
MMPI scale scores are associated with a ten- 
dency to withhold perceptual responses until a 
relatively low amount of uncertainty is present 
in the stimulus situation. 

In summary, the purpose of the present in- 
vestigation was, in general, to investigate the 
relationship between personality characteris- 
tics and amount of cue accumulation prior to 
recognition response and, more specifically, to 
test the following three hypotheses: (a) people 
with high Hy— Pt scores respond at higher 
uncertainty levels than low Hy— Pt scorers, 
(6) low Pt scorers respond at higher uncer- 
tainty levels than high Pt scorers, and (c) low 
Pa scorers respond at higher levels of uncer- 
tainty than high Pa scorers. 


METHOD 
Subjects 


The experiment employed 35 Ss, but the data from 
two of these could not be used because of adminis- 
trative errors. The Ss were all male students enrolled 
in two of the introductory psychology sections at Indi- 
ana University who volunteered by signing sheets 
circulated in the classrooms. The students were given 
the group form of the MMPI during regular class 
meeting hours. 


A pparatus 


From the viewing position of the Ss, the exposure 
apparatus consisted of a 3’ by 4’ plywood panel mounted 
on a table. Roughly centrally placed in the panel were 
two 814” by 8” one-way vision mirrors, separated by 
an opaque strip 4” wide and &” high. Attached to this 
panel, on the experimenter’s (EZ’s) side, was a box 
containing solid bottom, sides, and back. The front 
part was open and the box was so attached to the 
panel that this front came directly behind the one-way 
mirrors. The top of the box was slotted, and the inner 
part of the sides and a central partition were fitted with 
grooves such that the exposure of the stimulus materials 
could be manipulated by the E. The stimuli were illumi- 
nated by four (for each mirror) six-watt bulbs which 
were placed behind the mirrors so as to provide rela- 
tively even stimulus surface illumination. Panel, table, 
and box were all painted a dull black. 

The apparatus was situated in a semi-darkened 
room, and Ss could see the stimulus materials only when 
the bulbs behind the mirrors were on. At other times, 
of course, they could see only the reflecting surfaces of 
the mirrors. 

The timing of the on-off sequences of stimulus illum- 
ination was controlled by a bank of microswitches 
operated off cams turned by a constant speed motor. 
Since the experiment consisted of two phases, learning 
trials first and then test trials, two separate timing se- 
quences could be produced by the proper manipulation 
of switches. For the learning phase, the left mirror lights 
(from Ss’ position) contained a stimulus object and 
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went on about one and a half seconds after the sound 
ing of an indicator buzzer. After these had been on for 
about three and a half seconds, the right mirror lights 
went on, making the proper response (name) for the 
stimulus object visible to Ss. The two sets of lights re- 
mained on for about two seconds and then went off 
simultaneously. This condition prevailed for about nine 
seconds; that is, until about one and a half seconds after 
the buzzer indicated the start of a new sequence. 

For the test phase of the experiment, only the left 
mirror was used. Again the lights behind it went on 
about one and a half seconds after the indicator buzzer 
sounded, but this time the stimulus figure remained 
visible for only about one and a quarter seconds. About 
a nine-second delay between the instant the lights went 
out and the next exposure enabled the E to change the 
stimulus cards. 


Stimulus Materials 


Two sets of stimulus cards were used in the experi- 
ment proper, one for the paired associates learning 
phase and one for the recognition test phase. The set 
used during learning, together with the associated re- 
sponses or names, may be seen in Fig. 1. The test fig- 
ures are shown in Fig. 2. In addition to these two sets, 
a third set was used for demonstration purposes im- 
mediately prior to the test phase. The first demonstra- 
tion figure contained the two lines forming a caret at 
the bottom of the “lamppost” (see Fig. 1), the second 
demonstration figure contained these two lines plus the 
straight vertical line above it in the “lamppost,” and 
the final demonstration figure contained all parts of the 
“lamppost”’ except the full circle at its top. 

The stimulus figures were drawn by a draftsman, 
reproduced photographically, and then printed on dull 
photographic paper. These prints were heat-mounted on 
larger sheets of cardboard. The cardboard sheets were 
1244” wide by 11” high, while the centrally mounted 
photographic paper was 11” by 839”. The figures 
were so arranged on the sheets that they appeared in 
the center of the left mirror (from Ss’ viewpoint) when 
the cards were placed in the appropriate exposure slots. 

The test figures of less than full cues and the demon- 
stration figures were obtained from the learning figures 
by the process of photographic masking. Great care was 
taken during original drafting, during photographic 
reproduction, and especially in the mounting process to 
be sure that cues common to two or more figures ap- 
peared in the same location of the exposure surface when 
the respective figures were placed in the slots. 

The stimulus figure names were lettered on white 
drawing board, 1244” wide and 11” high. The place- 
ment of names on cards was arranged so that the names 
would appear in approximately the center of the right 
(from Ss’ viewpoint) mirror when the cards were placed 
in the slots behind it. 

The learning set of stimuli consisted of nine objects, 
one introduced for the sake of facilitating test instruc- 
tions (the “lamppost’’), and eight experimental objects. 
These latter were designed such that all eight had 
common elements which, if presented to Ss, provided 
no discriminative information (except to rule out the 
“lamppost”). Additional stimulus elements (cues) des- 
ignated, successively, an object as belonging to one or 
another of groups consisting of four and two objects 
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mirror. A trial block was defined by the appearance of 
all nine stimulus objects, in a random order, together 
GOLF FLAG with their appropriate names. The set of nine was ran 
domized according to prearranged schedules prior to 
each of the odd-numbered blocks. The reverse order of 
presentation to that of the immediately preceding odd 
numbered block was used for each even-numbered 
SEAWAY PENNANT block. The sequence of randomized block, reversal of 
that randomized order, new randomization, etc., was 
repeated until a criterion of two blocks with perfect 
anticipations was reached. The number of blocks re 
quired for criterion varied between three and ten. 
SAIL The aim of the second phase was to determine the 
stage of uncertainty, in a sequence of greater cue spec- 
ification, at which each S made a recognition response. 
To accomplish this, stimulus figures were selected and 
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All learning objects differed from each other in some 
respect. The arrangement of stimuli in Fig. 2 allows an 
appreciation of the scheme of cue similarity and dis Co 
tinctiveness. Level A contains the cue common to all 
nine learning objects, Level B the cues common to the 
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eight experimental objects, Level C the cues common to 


the objects in two groups of four each, Level D the cues 
common to only pairs of learning objects, and Level E D4 
the full learning objects. In the actual experiment, the 
Level E figures and the learning objects were physically 


identical 


Procedure 


The paired associates method was used during the 
learning phase, with the stimulus object appearing in 
the left mirror and the response appearing in the right 
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presented to Ss sequentially so that each subsequent 
figure restricted the range of possible responses more 
than any of those preceding it. Using the labels for the 
stimuli of Fig. 2, a sequence of presentations might be 
A, (for one and a quarter seconds), lights out (nine 
seconds), B; (one and a quarter seconds), lights out 
(nine seconds), and so forth through C2, Dy, and Ez. 
The sequence of stimulus presentations (in the left 
mirror) was stopped just as soon as a recognition re- 
sponse was made by S. The demonstration figures were 
used during the instructions preceding this phase but 
were not used subsequently. 

In the instructions prior to the test phase, the Ss 
were told that on each of several trials they would be 
shown a succession of figures in the left mirror for 
shorter periods of time than the objects shown during 
the learning phase. They were further told that no 
names would appear in the right mirror and that each 
succeeding figure in a given trial would contain more 
of the parts of one of the objects than the figure pre- 
ceding it. It was emphasized that only one of the ob- 
jects for which they learned the names would be involved 
in a trial of greater and greater cue completeness and 
that they were to indicate their recognition by giving 
the name of the object being represented just as soon 
as the recognition was achieved. In order to remove any 
possible lingering confusion on the part of the Ss, the 
sequence of demonstration cards was then shown with 
the following instructions: 

Let us take an example: Suppose I select the ob- 
ject which is named “lamppost.’’ Now I will present 
a series of cards in which the lamppost is more and 
more completely depicted. 

[As the demonstration figures were actually being 
shown in the left mirror of the apparatus.] Here is 
the first stage, if you recognize the lamppost at this 
presentation stage, you respond with the name im- 
mediately—before the next card is exposed. 

Now here is the second stage—you might recognize 
the lamppost for the first time here and respond ac- 
cordingly. 

And the third stage where recognition and response 
might occur. 

Remember that each card will be presented for 
only a brief exposure and that a card of more cue 
information will follow it after a very short interval. 
It is important that you respond immediately upon 
recognizing the object represented. 

I will notify you when each new trial is to begin. 
At each new trial a different object will be represented 
in the sequence. 

Do you have any questions before we start the 
first experimental trial? 

Each S was then presented with four sequences of 
figures of increasing cue content in the test trials. 
Stimuli A: and B, (see Fig. 2) always came first, in that 
order, and these were followed by either stimulus figure 
C, or figure C2. Of the four test trials, two started with 
the sequence A,, B,, C; and two with Aj, Bi, C2, but the 
order of their appearance in the test trial series was 
randomized for different Ss. Next in the sequence, for 
each run, came either D, or D2 if C; was the third 
figure, and either D; or D, if C2 was the third stimulus. 
All of these fourth stage possibilities occurred once for 
each four test-run series, their order varying randomly. 
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And, finally, the last stage for each run presented one 
of the two objects from Level E consistent in their cue 
composition with the immediately preceding stimulus, 
the choice between the two possible objects being 
random. 


RESULTS 


Each S was given a score of 1, 2, 3, 4, or 5 on 
each of the four trials, depending upon whether 
he gave a recognition response after the first, 
second, third, fourth, or fifth cue set, respec- 
tively. His recognition score was obtained by 
summing these four subscores. The maximum 
score of 20, thus, indicates that the S responded 
only after he had all cues necessary for com- 
plete discrimination available on all trials, 
while a score of 4 indicates that the S re- 
sponded on all four trials when the available 
stimulus cue was part of all possible stimulus 
objects. The range of obtained total scores was 
4 to 18, with distribution mean 11.5 and 
standard deviation 4.1. 

The product-moment correlation between 
recognition score and each of the MMPI scale 
scores (with K correction) for the 33 Ss may 
be seen in Table 1. Of the three scale scores 
(Hy, Pa, Pt) predicted to show some relation- 
ship with point of recognition response, only 
Pa showed a significant relationship. The 
correlation of .49 is significant beyond the .01 
level. 

For more sensitive tests of our three working 
hypotheses, it was desirable to compare the 
mean recognition score of Ss with high MMPI 
scale scores with the mean recognition score 
of Ss with low MMPI scale scores. Accord- 
ingly, all Ss were ranked on the basis of their 
Pt, Hy, Pa, and Hy—Pt score distributions 
separately and the mean recognition score of 
those falling in roughly the upper 50% of each 
distribution was compared with the mean rec- 
ognition score of those falling in roughly the 
lower 50%. Because of the varying frequencies 
associated with each of the scores for the differ- 
ent distributions, it was not always possible to 
divide the entire set of Ss into groups contain- 
ing precisely 50% each. The rule accepted was 
to apply the cutting point between upper and 
lower half of the ranked MMPI score distribu- 
tion in question to come as close to a 50-50 
division as possible. Table 2 contains the / re- 
sulting from the comparison of mean recogni- 
tion scores for groups falling at the upper and 
lower “half” of each of the MMPI score dis- 
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TABLE 1 


Propuct-MOMENT CORRELATIONS BETWEEN 
RECOGNITION SCORES AND MMPI 
SCALE SCORES 


TABLE 2 

VALUES OF / IN THE COMPARISON OF MEAN 

RECOGNITION ScorES FOR Ss DIvIDED INTO 
Upper AND Lower Groups ON BAsIs 

or MMPI Scores 


Mean Recogni- 
tion Score 


Number of Ss 

Score Distri- = Soop 
bution . 

Lower Upper 

“Half” “Half” 

.79 
.18 
2.43* 
.00 


Lower Upper 
“Half” “Half” 


11.0 12.2 
11.4 11.6 
4 
N) 


18 
17 
18 
15 


15 
16 
15 
18 


Hy 
Pt 
Pa 
Hy — Pi 


10.0 13. 
1.5 if. 


*P < .05 


tributions listed above. The only significant / 
was that resulting from the comparison of the 
mean recognition score of individuals who fell 
at the upper end of the MMPI Pa distribu- 
tion with mean recognition score of individuals 
who fell at the lower end of this distribution. 

Since the paired associates learning pro- 
ceeded to criterion in this experiment, the Ss 
of necessity had differing amounts of actual 
contact with the full cue stimulus objects. The 
question arises as to the relationship between 
these differences and the variations among 
recognition scores. To answer this question, 
recognition scores were correlated with number 
of learning blocks necessary to reach criterion 
and a product-moment coefficient of .24 was 
obtained. This value is not significantly differ- 
ent from zero. The correlations between num- 
ber of learning blocks to criterion and MMPI 
scale scores vary between —.20 and .21, and 
are all insignificant. It would seem safe, then, 
to assume that the uncontrolled variable of 
actual number of learning trial blocks is not 
important for our present purposes. 

In his experiment on recognition response 
uncertainty, Smock (15) found a significant 
difference between first response level during 
the early test trials and first response level 
during the later trials. Experience with the 
particular task apparently led to recognition 
responses earlier in the sequence of cue availa- 
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bility (at higher uncertainty levels). The mean 
recognition values over the 33 Ss in the present 
experiment for the first, second, third, and 
fourth test trials were 2.64, 2.64, 3.09, and 
3.15, respectively. There would seem to be a 
trend toward using more cues in later trials, 
rather than less as found by Smock. But a 
comparison of response levels during the first 
test trial with levels during the last trial by 
means of the sign test showed the difference 
between these levels to be nonsignificant. The 
test is not very powerful under the given con- 
ditions, but the limited range of possible 
values would make it unlikely that the assump- 
tions for a more powerful trend test could be 
satisfied. In any event, the data for the present 
situation do not show the relationship reported 
by Smock. 

One last result of some interest should be 
mentioned. At test levels B, C, D, and E (see 
Fig. 2), it was possible for the Ss to give re- 
sponses which were incorrect in being the 
names of objects which did not contain the 
available cues in their compositions. Thus, an 
incorrect response to figure C; would be “golf 
flag,” to D; “banner,” and to E; “vacuum 
cleaner.” It was of course not possible to follow 
instructions and give an incorrect response to 
A;. Out of a total of 20 Level B responses, 33 
Level C responses, 40 Level D responses, and 
11 Level E responses, the Ss gave only one in- 
correct name. That was “lamppost” in re- 
sponse to B,. 


DISCUSSION 


The obtained data confirm the hypothesis 
of relationship between Pa score and recogni- 
tion score. The significant positive correlation 
indicates that people who get higher Pa scores 
tend to wait until a stimulus object is relatively 
clearly differentiated by a set of available cues 
before giving a naming response. This finding 
is surely consistent with the sensitivity, dis- 
trustfulness, and suspiciousness commonly 
found in persons who answer MMPI items in 
such a way as to give them elevated Pa scores. 
It would seem reasonable to conclude that the 
general distrust and suspiciousness of Ss high 
in Pa led to a watch-and-wait attitude in the 
recognition task. They responded only when 
the available cues left little doubt or uncer- 
tainty as to an identifying name. It would seem 
worthwhile to test the deduction from this 
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finding that high Pa scorers have significantly 
slower reaction speeds than low Pa scorers in 
tasks like those used by Eriksen (5), Grice (7), 
and Rockett (12). 

The hypotheses stemming from the research 
in recognition reaction speed (5, 7, 12) on the 
relationship between Hy and Pt score, on the 
one hand, and recognition score, on the other, 
were not confirmed. In reaction speed experi- 
ments, the variable investigated, of course, is 
the inverse of delay between presentation of 
stimuli to Ss and instant of response, with de- 
lay measured by a chronometer started simul- 
taneously with stimulus exposure and stopped 
by voice key or some other response-triggered 
device. The tendency to accumulate more cues 
before responding is only one of many factors 
that could lead to decreased speed of recogni- 
tion reaction. Differential speed in the actual 
process of cue accumulation and different 
numbers of competing response classes at a 
given point of cue accumulation are other fac- 
tors that may account for the differences found 
among MMPI score groups in speed of recog- 
nition reaction. The evidence from this study 
indicates that there is little or no relationship 
between either Hy or Pt score (or their differ- 
ence) and the tendency to require many cues 
before giving a naming response. 

The formulations of Moffitt and Stagner 
(11) are of some interest in this context. These 
investigators administered five perceptual tests 
to Ss differentiated on the basis of high and low 
Taylor Anxiety scale scores as well as on high 
and low situational anxiety (threatening vs. 
nonthreatening instruction groups). On the 
basis of their findings, using an interpretation 
of perception in terms of cue “scanning” and 
assimilation, they concluded that anxiety re- 
sults in a diminished sampling of the cues 
necessary for making object discriminations. 
Anxious Ss are thus handicapped in their 
ability to make the finer discriminations be- 
tween overlapping cue sets. Referring to an 
anxious S in one example they state, “... if S 
samples a broken circle or other incomplete 
figure hastily, it is more likely that he will fail 
to sample the ‘gap’ and consequently will per- 
ceive the figure as complete...” (p. 356) 
failing, thus, to differentiate between a circle 
and a broken circle. 

Using the reported high correlations between 
Pt score and Taylor score, the evidence from 
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the present research does not support the hy- 
potheses of Moffitt and Stagner, at least for the 
anxiety groups defined on the basis of Taylor 
score. It would seem that their formulations 
would involve a negative correlation between 
Pt and recognition score and, while the ob- 
tained correlation was not significantly differ- 
ent from zero, it was positive. 

The correlation of .40 found between Pd and 
recognition score and that of .38 between Sc 
and recognition score are significant beyond 
the .05 level. The decision as to whether these 
obtained relationships are purely chance phe- 
nomena or representative of true relationships 
will have to await cross-validation. Surely the 
pattern seems to indicate that Ss who answer 
MMPI items in the direction of maximum 
disturbance are least likely to make inductive 
inferences in a recognition situation on -the 
basis of inadequate information. To paraphrase 
Miller (10), they do not tend to jump to con- 
clusions from inadequate premises. Perhaps 
this has resulted from their having learned to 
distrust their environment as a result of many 
traumatic experiences with it. 

A most interesting incidental finding in this 
investigation was the general lack of insight of 
the Ss as to cue composition of the stimulus 
objects. This was very dramatically demon- 
strated by the efforts shown by many Ss during 
the test trials to give the “right answer” even 
when responding at Levels A, B, C, or D (see 
Fig. 2). Obviously there is no one correct an- 
swer except for Level E responses, yet S after 
S asked if he had given the “right answer” to 
such test figures as A;, Bi, C2, and Dy Some 
Ss changed their responses from one to another, 
with signs of assurance at a clever move, when 
in fact the cues available at the cue stage were 
common to both figures. Common questions 
after the test trials were, “Was that right?” 
“Did I give the right answers?” and “Should I 
have said rather than to that last 
one?” All this despite the fact that only one 
incorrect test response was given in the entire 
experiment. 


SUMMARY 


This experiment was planned in the frame 
of reference of recognition as a process of clas- 
sification or categorization. Recognition, in 
this context, is assumed to consist of assign- 
ment of a given stimulus figure to an appro- 
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priate class on the basis of the attributes 
available to and used by an observer. Accord- 
ing to recent formulations, people differ in the 
number of cues that they accumulate prior to 
making a classifying (or naming) response. 
The purpose of this experiment was to test for 
relationships between amount of cue accumula- 
tion prior to recognition response and variables 
of personality as measured by the MMPI. 
Thirty-three male college student Ss were 
shown stimulus object-name pairs to criterion 
and were then shown sequences of test figures 
providing more and more cue information 
relative to one of the previously learned ob- 
jects. Each S was instructed, on each of four 
trials, to name the object when he recognized 
it. The longer he waited before responding, 
the higher his total recognition score. The only 
significant predicted relationship found was 
the correlation of .49 between Pa score and 
recognition score. It seems that the increasing 
distrustfulness and suspiciousness found in 
persons with higher Pa scores brings with it a 
tendency to give recognition responses only 
after a relatively large number of cues are ac- 
cumulated. Significant positive correlations 
were also found between Pd and recognition 
score (.40) and Sc and recognition score (.38), 
but these results should be cross-validated. 
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HYSTERICS AND DYSTHYMICS AS CRITERION GROUPS IN THE 
STUDY OF INTROVERSION-—EXTRAVERSION! 


JOHN J. SIGAL,» * KOLMAN H. STAR,*“* anp CYRIL M. FRANKS* 
Institute of Psychiatry, Maudsley Hospital, University of London 


YSENCK (3, 4, 5) has contended that 

hysterics are extraverted and neurotic, 

whereas dysthymics (Eysenck’s desig- 
nation for neurotics suffering from anxiety, 
obsessions, compulsions, phobias, or reactive 
depressions) are introverted and neurotic, with 
introversion—extraversion and neuroticism as- 
sumed as completely independent variables. 
Recently (7, 8, 10), he has grouped psycho- 
paths with hysterics as extraverted neurotics. 
Although it is not a necessary consequence of 
the hypotheses in these papers that the 
hysteric—psychopath group is generally extra- 
verted and the dysthymic group generally 
introverted, this assertion is integral to 


Eysenck’s thinking. 

If the postulates that hysterics and psycho- 
paths are extraverted and dysthymics are 
introverted can be shown to have some basis 
in fact, the problem of obtaining satisfactory 


criterion groups with which to validate intro- 
version—extraversion questionnaires (2) or 
objective tests that purport to measure this 
trait would be greatly simplified. One would 
only have to find relatively pure cases of hys- 
teria or psychopathy on the one hand and 
dysthymia on the other to consider as valid, 
even in normal populations, any test that 
discriminated between the two. 


1 The authors are indebted to L. Minski and M. 
Desai, Superintendent and Chief Psychologist, re- 
spectively, of Belmont Hospital, for their permission to 
test patients, and to the psychiatrists of that hospital 
who facilitated the selection of suitable patients and 
cooperated in the testing program. G. A. Foulds, Chief 
Psychologist, Runwell Hospital, provided further in- 
valuable assistance in the selection and testing of suita- 
ble patients. 

? This research was carried out while J. J. Sigal was 
the recipient of a Post-doctoral Overseas Fellowship 
from the National Research Council of Canada. 

% Now at the Hampstead Child-Therapy Clinic, 
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4 This research was carried out while K. H. Star was 
the recipient of a grant from the Bethlem Royal and 
the Maudsley Hospitals’ Research Fund. 

5 Now at Newcastle University College, New South 
Wales University of Technology, Tighe’s Hill, NSW, 
Australia. 

® Now at New Jersey Neuro-Psychiatric Institute, 
Princeton, N. J. 


On the basis of experimental and other 
findings, Eysenck (5) accepted Guilford’s R 
scale and C scale as good measures of extra- 
version and neuroticism, respectively, in his 
sense of these terms. Both of these scales, how- 
ever, have such undesirable elements as 
repetition of items with only slightly altered 
wording, items on which there are sex differ- 
ences, and items that do not correlate with 
total scores (9). In order to overcome these 
difficulties and thereby to obtain purer meas- 
ures to test deductions made from his theory, 
Eysenck constructed the Maudsley Personality 
Inventory (MPI), comprising an E scale 
(extraversion scale) and an N scale (neuroti- 
cism scale). Criterion groups for the item 
analysis consisted of extreme scorers on Guil- 
ford’s R and C scales. Further details of the 
construction of the scales may be found else- 
where (9). It is sufficient to indicate here that, 
on the basis of a factor analysis of the items 
and experimental evidence, Eysenck considered 
the aim to have been accomplished. 

The present study was undertaken as a 
direct validation of the E and N scales of the 
MPI within the Eysenckian framework. It 
was argued that if the E scale is a good measure 
of extraversion, then it should also discriminate 
between the hysteric—psychopath’ group and a 
dysthymic group, the prediction being that the 
former would have a higher mean £ score with 
the mean E score of normals falling between 
those of the two pathological groups. Further- 
more, since the N scale is supposedly a measure 
of neuroticism, it was predicted that the two 
neurotic groups have a significantly higher 
mean score on this scale than normals but 
that they do not differ from each other. 


METHOD 


Sample 


All the neurotic Ss were adult inpatients of two men- 
tal hospitals. The majority were voluntary admissions. 
The chief psychologist of one hospital and a group of 





7 Hysteric—psychopath is used in this paper to refer 
to a group consisting of Ss with symptoms of hysteria 
or psychopathy or both, but with little if any dysthymic 
symptomatology. 
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psychiatrists at the other were asked to select those 
patients who had a predominance of dysthymic symp- 
toms and a minimum of hysterical or psychopathic 
symptoms for one group, and the reverse for a second 
group. They were requested mot to include any patients 
who had received courses of either ECT or coma or 
somnolent insulin within a period of eight weeks prior 
to testing, or »atients who were receiving drugs in 
doses judged to have more than nighttime sedation 
effects, or brain-damaged patients. They were also 
asked not to include mental defectives or psychotics, 
since either might not be able to understand the instruc 
tions or to answer the questions properly. 

Seventy-five patients were nominated as suitable, 
plus 64 charges of psychiatrists who offered all their 
patients as candidates but declined to select them 
furthe:. 

The case notes of each of these candidates were read 
by the authors, who arrived, independently, at a deci- 
sion as to whether or not the candidate should be in- 
cluded in the sample and, if included, into which of 
the diagnostic groups he should be placed. In addition 
to rejection on the preceding criteria (Raven’s Matrices 
or Mill Hill Vocabulary scores were available for all 
Ss), candidates were rejected if their mother tongue 
were not English, if they had thinking disorders that 
might render it impossible for them to understand the 
instructions or the questions, or if they were not identi- 
fiable as either dysthymic, hysteric, psychopathic, or 
some combination of the last two. Diagnoses were based 
on symptomatological history only. After each of the 
three judges had arrived at an independent decision, a 
joint meeting was held in which these decisions were 
compared, and if unanimous agreement could not be 
reached to include a given S in a particular diagnostic 
group, the S was rejected. 

Of the 139 candidates whose case notes were read, 81 
were rejected. The rernaining 58 were asked to volun- 
teer or had already volunteered for the study, having 
first been told that they were at complete liberty to 
refuse to participate and that their results would in 
no way have a bearing on their treatment or hospital 
status. Five patients declined to participate, and one 
other discharged herself from the hospital before she 
could be tested. 

The final sample consisted of 27 Ss diagnosed as 
hysterics or psychopaths or having symptoms of both 
these disorders (the hysteric-psychopath group), and 
25 dysthymics. The hysteric-psychopath sample was 
further divided (once more on the basis of unanimous 
agreement among the judges) into 15 Ss clearly diagnos- 
able as hysterics and 8 Ss clearly diagnosable as 
psychopaths; the remaining 4 Ss of the original group 
had mixed symptomatology 

The psychopaths as a group were typified by the 
following behavior: repeated lying, stealing, or forgery; 
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repeated impulsive acts, and loss of temper. There was 
a tendency for these actions to recur despite many 
prison sentences or frequent dismissal by employers. 

The primary symptoms of the hysterics were pains 
or paralyses in the hands, arms, or legs, pains in other 
parts of the body, or anorexia. In addition, there was a 
lack of manifest anxiety, depression, or dysthymic 
features. 

The dysthymics typically had one or more of the 
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following symptoms: feelings of depression, complaints 
of anxiety and tension, vague fears, difficulties in con 
centrating, giddiness, tremulousness, insomnia, obses 
sive thought, compulsive acts, or a variety of phobias 

In all cases the symptoms were without known, 
direct organic cause. 

The group used as a normal control consisted of 213 
male university students. Details of their selection are 
reported by Star (17). The fact that the control group 
consisted exclusively of males was not considered 
relevant because MPI items were selected in such a 
way as to eliminate sex differences, and Eysenck (9) 
found no significant sex differences in mean E and N 
scores in normal Ss. That the control group was prob- 
ably superior in intelligence to the neurotic groups was 
not relevant to the study either since Eysenck (5) has 
shown intelligence to be orthogonal to introversion 
extraversion and neuroticism. 


Procedure 


The instructions and scoring method for the ques 
tionnaire were the same used by Star (17). One point 
was given for an extraverted or neurotic answer, and 
half a point when “?” was circled; the scores were, 
thus, exactly half of what they would be under 
Eysenck’s scoring method. The range of possible 
scores was from 0 to 24 for both E and N scales. 


RESULTS 


The mean MPI E and N scores and standard 
deviations for dysthymics, hysterics, psycho- 
paths, hysteric-psychopaths, and normal con- 
trols are shown in Table 1. Tests of differences 
between the various groups are given in Table 
2. Because the F ratio for normals vs. dys- 
thymics on the E scale was significant 
(p < .05), the Cochran-Cox test was used in 
testing the significance of the difference be- 
tween the mean E scores of these two groups. 
All other F ratios were insignificant, so ¢ tests 
were employed. 

Extraversion. It can be seen from Tables 1 
and 2 that the hysteric-psychopath group did 
not differ significantly from dysthymics on the 
E scale and, to three significant figures, had the 
same mean score as normals. Dysthymics, on 
the other hand, obtained a significantly lower 
mean score on this scale than normals. When 
hysterics and psychopaths were separately 
compared with dysthymics and normals, the 
only additional significant difference was be- 
tween the mean E scores of dysthymics and 
psychopaths. 

On the basis of these scores, there was no 
more reason for assuming that hysterics and 
psychopaths should be grouped together than 
there was for assuming that hysterics and 
dysthymics should be. Consequently, the 
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TABLE 1 
MEAN MPI Scores or Neurotic Groups 
AND NORMALS 
E score 
n sila 4 
SD | Mean| SD 


N score 
Diagnosis | | 
Mean 

| 


11.62 | 5. 


; 18.40 | 
| 14.41 


| 213 | 12.63 | 
25 | 10.50 | 5. 
12.61 | 


Normal 
Dysthymic 
Hysteric- | 27 
psychopath 
Hysteric 15 | 12.07 
Psychopath | 8] 14.88 
Neurotic 52 | 


aun 
ena 
Com 


| 12.03 | 6.41 
| 18.81 | 3.12 
16.33 | 6.09 


TABLE 2 
SIGNIFICANCE OF MPI Score DIFFERENCES 


. | | , 
Groups E score* N score* 
| 


Dysthymic vs. hysteric— | 
psychopath 

Normal vs. dysthymic | p < .05* 

Normal vs. _ hysteric-| NS 
psychopath 

Normal vs. hysteric NS 

Normal vs. psychopath | NS* 

Dysthymic vs. hysteric NS* 

Dysthymic vs. psycho- | ¢ < .05* 
path 

Hysteric vs. psychopath | NS 


NS* | e< @ 





* NS means p > .0S. 
* One-tailed test. 


mean E score of hysterics and dysthymics com- 
bined (11.09 + 5.50) was compared with that 
of the psychopaths. This difference failed to 
reach significance (.10 > p > .05) on a two- 
tailed test. 

The best discrimination into hysteric— 
psychopath or dysthymic groups that could be 
obtained using the E-scale distributions re- 
sulted in a total misclassification of 37 per cent 
of the cases (33 per cent of the hysteric— 
psychopath group and 40 per cent of the 
dysthymic group). 

Neuroticism. Normals had the lowest and 
dysthymics the highest mean N scores of the 
three principal groups; the mean of the hys- 
teric-psychopath group fell between the two. 
Differences between normals and _hysteric- 
psychopaths and between the latter and 
dysthymics were significant at beyond the .02 
level. Hysterics alone did not score signifi- 
cantly higher than normals on the N scale but 
but did score significantly lower than dysthy- 
mics. Psychopaths alone obtained the highest 
N score of all groups, but their mean score did 
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not differ significantly from that of dysthymics; 
it was, of course, significantly different from 
those of hysterics and of normals. 

Although the difference between mean nor- 
mal and neurotic N scores was statistically 
significant (p < .001), a cutoff at the score 
below which 90 per cent of the normal popula- 
tion fell still misclassified 21 per cent (8 
hysterics and 3 dysthymics) of the neurotics. 
When the WV scores were used as a means of 
distinguishing between dysthymics and the 
hysteric-psychopath group, and dysthymics 
were assumed to be the more neurotic, the total 
misclassification was 29 per cent. When the 
psychopaths were included with the dysthymic 
group (there is some justification for this since 
they did not differ significantly on the N scale) 
and the same cutoff score was used, the mis- 
classification (V = 48) fell to 19 per cent (12 
per cent of the dysthymic—psychopath group 
and 33 per cent of the hysteric group). 

In order to explore the possibility that the 
results on the E scale were in some way deter- 
mined by the differences between groups on the 
N scale, Ss of the hysteric-psychopath group 
were matched on the basis of NV scores with a 
group of dysthymics. In matching Ss, a 
difference of one-half point between two 
members of a pair was allowed, and tables of 
random numbers were used for selection when 
two or more Ss of one group might equally well 
have been matched with one S in the other 
group. Fourteen pairs were selected in this way. 
Mean N scores of 16.12 + 6.23 and 16.25 + 
6.13 for the hysteric-psychopath and dysthy- 
mic groups, respectively, testify to the success 
of the matching procedure. The mean scores on 
the E scale of these matched groups were 
10.96 + 5.29 and 10.93 + 5.37 for the hysteric— 
psychopath and the dysthymic groups, respec- 
tively. The difference is clearly not significant. 


DISCUSSION 


It is quite obvious that if the E scale is a 
measure of introversion—extraversion, and if 
the diagnoses of the Ss are correct, then hyster- 
ics and psychopaths, considered as one noso- 
logical group, are not significantly more extra- 
verted than dysthymics. Rather, they tend to 
be more like normals. Indeed, hysterics tend to 
have a lower mean £ score than the normal 
group. There is a possibility that psychopaths 
are more extraverted than dysthymics, a 
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finding supported by Hildebrand (13), but 
since the number of Ss clearly diagnosable as 
psychopaths was small, a firm conclusion to 
this effect is not possible at the present time. 

Because the procedure used in selecting the 
sample required unanimous diagnostic agree- 
ment among the judges, and because this 
judgment was based on symptomatology 
alone, it is unlikely that the failure to confirm 
Eysenck’s hypothesis could be attributed to 
incorrect diagnosis. Certainly, these groups 
are diagnostically homogeneous when com- 
pared to groups used in previous studies (e.g., 
11, 13, 15) in which different psychiatrists 
diagnosed the Ss and in which experimenters 
expressed some reservations about the diag- 
noses. In addition, the descriptions of the 
groups according to a tally of the symptoms 
of the Ss tested are consistent with the overt 
characteristics listed for the relevant disorders 
in the diagnostic manual of the American 
Psychiatric Association (1), and with Ey- 
senck’s earlier descriptions (e.g., 4, p. 122).8 

It may be argued that psychiatrists rely on a 
global picture, rather than on symptoms alone, 
in making their diagnoses. However, in four 
independent studies (13, 15, 16, 18) in which 
the R scale served as a measure of extraversion, 
global psychiatric diagnosis was used, and in 
three of the four,’ hysterics obtained essen- 
tially the same mean score as Eysenck’s (9) 
normals, whereas in the fourth (15), they were 
significantly more introverted. It is unlikely, 

® We wish to thank H. J. Eysenck for making the 
manuscript of his most recent book available to us. Un- 
fortunately, this study was carried out before the book 
had been completed and, as a result, it was not possible 
to attempt to objectify the descriptions given there for 
use as selection criteria. In any case, it would have been 
difficult, if not impossible, to obtain satisfactory inter- 
judge reliability for the dynamic and structural per- 
sonality constructs used by authors cited by Eysenck in 
describing the personality of the hysteric (e.g., hyper- 
trophic egos in need of inflation, low centers over- 
charged at high tension, die Heiligsten Gefiihle, etc.). It 
may be, therefore, that neurotics diagnosed as hys- 
terics primarily on the basis of conversion symptoms, 
and lack of anxiety or other dysthymic features, are not 
what Eysenck would now. call hysterics, or, at least, 
not the type of hysteric whose dynamics he wishes to 
explain in his more recent writings 

* One of these mean R scores, 37.29 + 13.78, was ob- 
tained from an hysteric-psychopath group (m = 14) 
tested as part of another study (18), but the score is not 
reported there. H. P. Venables was most generous in 
making his original data available for these compu- 
tations. 
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therefore, that the use of a global personality 
picture would have resulted in hysterics ob- 
taining higher extraversion scores than normals 
in this study. 

Nor is this the first time a measure of extra- 
version has failed to distinguish between 
hysterics and dysthymics. In Nichols’ (16) 
data, the difference between hysterics and 
dysthymics on the R scale was not significant 
when the effect of sex differences was removed, 
and Martin (15) found the mean R score of 
hysterics to be insignificantly lower than that 
of dysthymics. Hildebrand (13), however, 
found a significant difference between anxiety 
states and hysterics on the R scale. Since no 
attempt was made to assess the interjudge 
reliability of diagnosis in any of these studies, 
it is possible that this introduced an unknown 
degree of experimental error in all of them. 

Eysenck’s assumption that neuroticism 
and introversion are independent in a neurotic 
population could not be tested within the 
present experimental design. However, the 
almost identical E-scale scores of the hysteric— 
psychopath and dysthymic groups matched 
on the N scale make it unlikely that even non- 
independence of the two variables could ac- 
count for the failure to find the expected 
differences between hysterics and dysthymics. 
Thus, the results of the present study are not 
without considerable support and are nowhere 
directly contradicted. 

Three possibilities remain open: Either 
Eysenck is incorrect in postulating that 
hysterics are extraverted; or the E scale and, 
as a result, the R scale on which it is based are 
not good measures of introversion—extraver- 
sion; or both statements are true. If the first 
alternative were accepted, and if the N scale 
is considered to be an adequate measure of 
neuroticism, psychopaths and dysthymics 
might still be used as criterion groups in 
the measure of introversion—extraversion, 
since their mean N scores did not differ sig- 
nificantly but their mean £ scores did. This 
must be considered as a tentative conclusion 
at best, both because of the small number 
of psychopaths in this study and because the 
psychopaths were all hospitalized and may, 
therefore, be representative of only one of the 
at least two experimentally definable groups of 
psychopaths (14). Acceptance of the second 
alternative would question the relevance of 
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some studies (e.g., 12, 13) cited by Eysenck in 
support of his theories of personality (10) and 
politics (6) since, in these studies, the extraver- 
sion axis was rotated to the R scale, or the R 
scale had the highest loading on the extraver- 
sion factor. On the other hand, acceptance of 
either of the first two alternatives would not 
necessarily invalidate studies in which neurotic 
groups were selected on the basis of high and 
low E or R scores, provided the results are not 
interpreted to mean that the diagnostic groups 
from which Ss were selected have been made 
diagnostically more homogeneous by this 
procedure. Using extreme scores on the E or 
R scales to Screen further a group of hysterics 
or dysthymics will not necessarily result in the 
selection of more typical or purer groups of 
hysterics or dysthymics, but may result in 
selecting hysterics and dysthymics who per- 
ceive themselves as having extraverted or 
introverted patterns of behavior. 

The results obtained suggest that the N 
scale discriminates between neurotics and 
normals with some success, although it did not 
differentiate significantly between hysterics 
and normals. To assess its value as a screening 
device in a practical situation, a more hetero- 
geneous sample of neurotics than was used in 
this study would have to be tested. The results 
are, nonetheless, of some interest, for it would 
appear that the N scale is a better criterion for 
distinguishing between hysterics and dysthy- 
mics than is the E scale. Again, these findings 
are not without some support (11, 13). How- 
ever, the evidence is not nearly as consistent 
in this respect as it was for the findings with 
the E and R scales, so these conclusions must 
be taken as tentative. 

That hysterics did not differ significantly 
from normals on the N scale would seem to be 
irreconcilable with Eysenck’s position unless 
the N scale is not a measure of neuroticism, 
since he argues that hysterics are both extra- 
verted and neurotic. The consequences of this 
finding would parallel those mentioned in 
discussing the E scale. 


SUMMARY 


It follows from Eysenck’s theory of person- 
ality that hysterics and psychopaths on the one 
hand and dysthymics on the other can be con- 


sidered as typical groups of extraverted 
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neurotics and introverted neurotics, respec- 
tively. To examine the usefulness of this con- 
cept for future validation of tests of intro- 
version—extraversion, an apparently acceptable 
test of extraversion, the E scale of the MPI, 
and an apparently acceptable test of neurot- 
icism, the N scale of the MPI, were ad- 
ministered to an hysteric-psychopath group 
(n = 27) and a dysthymic group (m = 25), 
se‘2cted on the basis of unanimous diagnostic 
agreement among three psychologists. The 
results suggest that either hysterics and dys- 
thymics cannot be used in the described 
manner, or that the E and N scales do not 
measure introversion—extraversion and neuroti- 
cism, or that both statements are true. 


The implications of these findings for 


Eysenck’s theory and the experiments stem- 
ming from this theory were discussed. 
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FACIAL EXPRESSION AND SITUATIONAL CUES! 
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ECENT experimental research suggests 
that interpretations of facial expres- 
of be made with 
reasonable correctness (6, 16, 20, 21). At the 
same time, knowledge of the situation that 
gives rise to the emotion expressed seems to 
modify interpretation (2, 20) and to add to its 
correctness (9, 14, 18, 20). 

This paper tries to arrive at a clearer under- 


sion emotion can 


standing of the relation between knowledge of 
the situation and recognition of expression 
proper. On the basis of some experimental evi- 
dence (3, 16, 22) and of theoretical considera- 
tions given elsewhere (6), it is supposed tha 
the meaning of facial expressions is more gen- 
eral than the interpretations commonly at- 
tached to them. The greater specificity of inter- 
pretation is attributed situational cues, 
which then can lead to greater correctness. 
This view leads to the following hypothesis: 
If interpretations are analyzed, those aspects 
due to situational cues must be more specific 
than those due to expression alone. In opera- 
if situational cues are varied, the 


lo 


tional terms: 
varying elements of interpretation are of a 
more specific nature; the constant elements of 
a more general nature. ‘General’ is here de- 
fined as: a pattern of relational functioning 
(withdrawal, attention, tenseness, degree and 
nature of activity), regardless of the nature of 
the objects towards which this functioning is 
directed. “Specific” is defined as: any reference 
to an event in the inner or outer world, either 


explicit or implicit; or any reference to thought- 


content or to forthcoming behavior. 

In experiments on the influence of situational 
cues (14, 18, 19, 20), interpretation of isolated 
facial expressions is compared with interpre- 
tation of pictures showing elements of the 
situation as well. This method does not seem 
the most fruitful road to theoretical analysis. 
When confronted with isolated expressions, 
the observer frequently imagines some situa- 
tion around them which, of course, cannot be 
experimentally controlled (2, 6, 12, 15). A 


.] 


| This paper is based on part of a Ph.D. thesis made 
C. J. Duijker, to whom the 
author expresses his indebtedness 


under the guidance of H 
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definite advance consists in placing the ex- 
pressions in different contexts, as is done by 
Cline (3). A somewhat different approach is 
taken here, in which analysis can be pushed 
further. 


METHOD 
Procedure 


In a classroom setting, two groups of Ss were pre 
sented with three or four photographs of an actress, 
Fig. 1). Ss were 
given a response-sheet on which was printed a short 
description of the situation in which each photograph 
was supposed to have been taken. The first group of Ss 
\, the 


Selection of pictures was 


projected successively on a screen 


received situation-description Series second 
group Series B (see Table 1 
guided by the desire for everyday, not exaggerated 
expressions. 

The following instructions were read aloud: 

This is an experiment on recognition of facial 
expression. You will see some pictures, taken in the 
situations described on your response-sheet. Try to 
describe the person’s feelings, emotional states, or 
whatever it may be. Do it in your own words, as 
freely as you choose and in as much detail as you 
wish. 

A few seconds were allowed for reading the first 
description, the room was almost darkened, and Photo 
1 projected on the screen. Unlimited time was permit 
ted for all Ss to finish writing. 


Subjects 

The Ss were undergraduate students in psychology 
at Amsterdam University. There were 32 Ss in each 
group; 20 Ss only in each group saw also Photo 4 
Slight fluctuations in numbers (see Table 2) are due to 
some illegible records. 


Development of Categories for Interpretation 


The interpretations given by Ss consisted mostly of 
rather extensive descriptions. For example, the follow 
ing was given in response to Photo 1, Series A: 

She thinks of the time she was happily away with 
her lover; the picture she sees now brings back the 
recollection of it. That time is gone, and so is her 
lover. She is sadly remembering it all. 

For purposes of analysis, a set of categories was de- 
vised by the author on the basis of the hypothesis to be 
tested and a perusal of the protocols. In Tables 2 and 3, 
summary descriptions are presented for all categories to 
which more than three interpretations were subse- 
quently assigned in either Series A or B. “Presence of 
sad mood” (Table 3, Photo 1), for instance, stands for 
“the interpretation contains some shade of sadness or 
melancholy; that is, some element of a negative mood; 
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She has to 
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Paris Music Hall 

likes ver! She 
much says something reproach 


" 
sweet to het 


? Someone she 


serious 


recelves a 


3. She pulls the string o 


She looks at an animal 


dynamometer in the corner of the 


room 
likes tells 


something sad about 


She receives a Someone she 
reproach 


himself 


how good everything was some 


how different now but mot the more 


It must be added that many 
specih like 
2, Photo 1 vere 


he records, 


the most 


estab 


descriptions of the categories in the 
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Library of Congress 


In relation to the hypothesis to be tested, the cate 


gories were intended, on the one hand, to define those 


emotional elements which could be considered as 


directly influenced by situational components (as for 
girls supposedly cde 
picted on the Folies-Bérgéres picture). On the other 


define the attitudes 


instance sympathizing with the 


hand, they sought to affective 


in more general terms, as for instance (again Photo 1 


“Mention is made of some more personal aspect of 
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CATEGORIES 
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TABLE 3 
Wuich SHOWED CORRESPONDENCE 
BETWEEN THE SERIES 


CATEGORIES 


Categories A | B 


(N = 32) 


Photo 1: | 
presence of sad mood 10 | 30% 
mention of effort or taking pains A 22 | 66% 

feelings of deeper, more personal 12 | 3% 
kind 

mention of concentrated thinking 17 

presence of painful shade in feelings 10 

presence of activity of pondering 12 


30% 


oF, 


thinking as explicitly mentioned y 30 % 


(N 


Photo 2: 
presence of “open” attitude, atti- | 20 | 66% 
tude of intake or expectancy 
mention made of acceptance 19 | 63% 
she is actively responding, or taking 19 63% 
some stand 








(N = 30) 
Photo 3: 
anxiety, fear mentioned 11 35% 


(N = 20) 
Photo 4: 
presence of sadness, negative mood 12 60% 
amazement, surprise mentioned 5 | 25% 
she is actively responding, or taking 7 35% 
some stand | 
presence of deeper emotional in- | 14 | 70% 
volvement 
feelings of guilt, frustration, insuffi- 
ciency mentioned 


- 








feeling in which the ‘deeper’ levels of the person are 
involved.” There is sometimes considerable overlap 
between categories due to the effort to catch subtler 
aspects as well as broader ones. 


A pplication of Categories 


The interpretations were assigned to the various 
categories by an independent judge who was ignorant 
of both the way these interpretations were obtained and 
the existence of two different situational series. He 
received the full descriptions of the categories and a 
complete list of all interpretations in their literal form 
(only omitting direct references to situational content, 
replacing, for instance, “the mathematical problem” 
by “a problem” or “Folies-Bérgéres” by “the spec- 
tacle’’). Those from Series A and B stood in random 
order. The judge then read the responses to a given pic- 
ture, considering one category at a time, recording the 
code-number of each response to which in his opinion 
this category applied. Since the relevant emotional 
aspects were often implicit in the descriptions, some 
degree of subjective evaluation was of course often 
necessary. 

The author next separated the interpretations from 
Series A and B assigned to each category, and calcu- 
lated their number and the percentage this made of the 
possible maximum (i.e., of N for the group). P values 
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were computed by means of Fisher’s Exact Treatment 
of 2 X 2 Tables (5, p. 96). 


RESULTS 


Table 2 clearly shows the influence of situa- 
tional cues. In 17 categories, numbers of in- 
terpretations from Series A and B are signifi- 
cantly different. The situational cues some- 
times lead to quite opposite impressions like 
“presence of negative mood” versus “presence 
of positive mood” (Photo 2). We thus can 
corroborate the findings of Cline (3), Munn 
(14), Sherman (18), Turhan (19), and the 
results on suggestion by Fernberger (4, 10) 
and Langfeld (12). 

On the other hand, a number of categories 
showed no difference, or no significant one, 
while the emotional aspect concerned was pres- 
ent in at least 20 per cent of the interpreta- 
tions in each series (Table 3). In as far as this 
correspondence between series may be con- 
sidered an effect of the photographs, inter- 
pretation appears not to be determined by 
situational cues alone, as was suggested by 
Landis (11), Sherman (18), and Turhan (19). 

Most of the categories of Table 3 seem to 
be more general, as defined above, than those 
of Tabie 2, as can be judged from Table 4. 
The more general categories show correspoud- 
ence between series, while most of the less 
general ones show differences. In as far as 
this statement is valid, the hypothesis stated 
in the introduction is supported. 


DISCUSSION 


Table 4 shows, in the opinion of the investi- 
gator, that categories in Table 2 are not only 
more specific than those in Table 3 but also 
are specifications of the latter. For instance: 
“reactive feelings upon some outer event, like 
fear, disapproval” and “feelings concerning 
own self, like frustration, insufficiency” 
(Table 2, Photo 1) both can be “more per- 
sonal feelings in which the deeper levels of 
the person are involved” (Table 3). Both are, 
or can be, forms of the latter—the first in rela- 
tion to something external, the second to some 
evaluation of the self. Actually, 69 per cent of 
the interpretations assigned to “‘more personal 
feelings” also were assigned to the mentioned 
categories of Table 2 (the other 31 per cent 
being found in “sad mood”’ or being unspecified 
personal feelings). Examples which may illus- 
trate this are: “She is afraid, feeling uneasy 
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TABLE 4 
COMPARISON OF CATEGORIES 


Showing Correspondence 
From Table 3 


Situational Cue 


Showing Difference 
(From Table 2 


Photo 1 
More personal feelings in A: referred to something ex A: reactive feelings upon some outer event, 
which the deeper levels of ternal like fear, disapproval 


the person are involved; sad | B: referred 
or painful feeling self 
rhinking, concentrated think 
ing and pondering (reflec 
tive activity) B: concerning a 
posed 
Photo 2 
Presence of “open” attitude, \ 
of intake or expectancy; 
(surprise) 


able 


agreeable 
She is actively responding, tak 
ing some stand 
There is restraint in overt re 
action 


Photo 3 
Anxiety and fear (involvement 
in some event 


to evaluation of | B: 
A: concerning a human event 


problem | B 


towards something agree 


B: towards something dis B: 


A: in muscular activity 
B: in some apparition 


feelings concerning own self, like frustra 
tion, insufficiency 


A: she is sympathizing or empathizing; she is 
wondering about something 
mention of concentrated thinking (with 


effort, taking pains) 


A: acceptance; pleased surprise 
disagreeable surprise 


A: positive response, like approval; acceptance 
B: nonacceptance, rejecting something 

A: presence of deeper, more personal feelings* 
B: she is reserved, reticient* 

A: positive mood 

B: negative mood 


A: effort and tenseness 
B: startle, surprise; disgust; interest, fascina- 
tion 


Photo 4 

Presence of deeper emotional | A: concerning evaluation of | A: feelings of guilt, frustration, insufficiency 

involvement; sadness self 

B: concerning fate of other | B: mention of compassion, sympathy 
person. 

She is actively responding, tak- | A: towards something dis- | A: rejecting something, reaction of nonac 

ing some stand agreeable ceptance 

* These two categories were initially thought of as being more general and going to appear in Table 3 


that all this is performed in public,” assigned 
to “‘more personal feelings” and to “reactive 
feelings”; and “Rising feeling of despair, fear 
to be unable to solve the problem,” assigned 
to ‘more personal feelings’ and to those “‘con- 
cerning own self.” 

A similar relationship can be found between 
the other categories, as indicated in Table 4. 
Some additions are made there, mentioned 
between brackets. The categories of Photo 
3. Table 2, for instance, all can be considered 
“involvement.” Actually, 47 per cent of the 
interpretations of Series B contain either a 
superlative or the word “anguish,” indicating 
the involvement also present in effort and 
tenseness. 

Some categories are present in both Tables 2 
and 3. They seem to be fairly general but 
nevertheless “‘reinforced”’ by situational cues. 
It is not claimed here that the general cate- 
gories are of the “correct” generality from a 
theoretical point of view. 


We consider the categories of Table 3—and 
thus the correspondence between series—as 
due to the inherent meaning of the expressions. 
Evidence for this is in part indirect: there is 
frequently no evident relationship between 
these categories and the situational descrip- 
tions, nor seem these descriptions to contain a 
relevant common aspect. Neither sadness nor 
pondering (nor even sympathizing, Table 2, 
Photo 1) would have been expected when pre- 
senting 2 picture of presumably barely-clad 
girls (“‘she regrets not to be there, and in these 
thoughts there is something sad for her’’) or 
when presenting a mathematical problem 
(“‘because of what she is told to do she has been 
thinking of something else, something sad’’). 
On Photo 2, about 60 per cent of Ss see “‘sur- 
prise etc.,” whether it be after a sweet remark 
or after a reproach. Many more examples 
could be added. 

More direct evidence is obtained by com- 
paring the categories of Table 3 with the ex- 
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pressive features themselves. It shows that 
they can be related unequivocally to each 
other. 

Photo 1: Thinking, or more specifically 
pondering, is clear from the inactive pose and 
the not very intent or directed gaze. Sadness 
is clear from the downcast attitude. Some 
effort, be it from taking pains or from painful 
feelings, appears in the frown. Limitation of 
this activity to only the frown points at the 
“psychic” nature thereof: the presence of 
some deeper personal response. 

Photo 2: The “open” attitude and the atti- 
tude of acceptance conform with the opened 
eyes. The presence of some active reaction 
appears in the hesitant way the mouth is held 
and also in something tense in the glance. The 
only incipient activity of mouth and head can 
be related to the “restraint”? made responsible 
for the “reserve” and “deeper personal feel- 
ings” impressions (see Table 4). 

Photo 3: Tenseness, fixity of glance, and 
backward movement are the principal com- 
ponents of fear and of a fairly intense degree of 
involvement at that. 

Photo 4: The opened eyes again correspond 
to surprise. The evident activity of their 
opening and of the forward movement of the 
head constitute an active response. The con- 
traction of the eyebrows makes it into some- 
thing sad, something afraid even. Restriction 
of facial activity to this frown again suggests 
the presence of some deeper “inner” involve- 
ment. 

Combining the foregoing, we may state as 
our general conclusion that facial expression 
represents only a general pattern: a general be- 
havioral attitude, containing the state of 
attention and withdrawal of the person, the 
degree and state of his activity, and the degree 
to which he is involved in his own reaction; or 
the mere presence of some truly “inner’’ event. 
This general pattern closely parallels the 
functional value of the expressive pattern: of 
eyes, mouth etc., of approaching and with- 
drawing movement, and general or localized 
tension. The nature of these general attitudes 
seems to be related to Schlosberg’s dimensions 
of emotion (17), which may well contain their 
more precise definition. 

If this general attitude is taken to be the 
proper meaning of expression, each expression 
is unambiguous in these terms. However, the 
same general attitude can be present in very 
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different emotions, because almost all emo- 
tional denominations include also situational 
reference and inner, not acted-out components. 
Therefore, interpretation in terms of emotions 
will show high variability. Moreover, emotions 
that contain the same general attitude will 
have identical expressions; therefore, they will 
be confused by the observer.’ These inferences 
are completely in harmony with the grouping 
results of Woodworth (21, 22), the analysis 
of Schlosberg (16), and the experimental re- 
sults of Cline (3), Vinacke (20), and the present 
investigator (6). 

To specify the behavioral attitudes in terms 
of emotions, situational cues or situational 
suppositions based on experience are necessary. 
This is in harmony with Hebb’s observations 
(8) and with his theoretical position, as well as 
that of Bruner and Tagiuri (1, p. 326). 


SUMMARY 


Four pictures of facial expressions were pre- 
sented to two groups of observers, instructed 
to describe the emotional states present. Both 
groups also received short descriptions of the 
situations in which the photographs were sup- 
posed to have been taken, each group receiving 
a different set. 

Interpretations of both series were compared. 
Differences were found, due to the situational 
cues, but similarities existed notwithstanding 
these cues. Analysis supported the initial 
hypothesis that expressive cues give rise to 
recognition of a general attitude or activity, the 
nature of which in terms of emotion can only 
be specified with the help of situational cues. 
This general attitude is taken as the intrinsic 
meaning of facial expression. 
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3 Frijda (6) showed to his Ss a photograph of a fairly 
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THE ORGANIZING FUNCTION OF INTERACTION ROLES IN 
PERSON PERCEPTION’ 
EDWARD E. JONES 


Duke University 


AND R. pECHARMS? 


University of North Carolina 


MONG the important factors condition- 
ing our impressions of other persons 
is the nature of our interactions with 

them, or the purpose of the interactions. Most 
of our interactions with others are constrained 
by the relatively crystallized norms governing 
role relationships; they occur in a socially 
structured context. The fact that human be- 
havior is thus regulated by sets of mutual ex- 
pectations, and the fact that we interact as 
role participants as well as unique personalities, 
have important consequences for the stability 
of the social environment. It may be derived 
from these facts that we often need little or no 
information about the internal state or the 
personality characteristics of another person in 
order to carry on effective social intercourse 
with him (cf. Steiner, 4). 

But roles are not only important in deter- 
mining the quantity of information needed 
about another as a unique human being; they 
dictate the kinds of information that are 
needed to sustain the interaction effectively, 
and they determine the kinds of inferences to 
which this information gives rise. We assume 
that the first cognitive task at the outset of an 
interaction is that of mutual orientation to the 
roles of the participants. It is as if each partic- 
ipant must come to an initial decision (no 
matter how tentative or erroneous) regarding 
the nature of the social situation in which he 
is involved. Out of this decision evolves a set 
to attend to, and to employ in certain ways, the 
information provided by the other person. In a 
previous paper® (2), we have referred to this 


1 This study was conducted in the program of the 
Organization Research Group of the Institute for Re- 
search in Social Science at the University of North 
Carolina. The O.R.G. is supported jointly by the Ford 
Foundation and the Office of Naval Research [Nonr- 
855(04)]. 

2 Now at Washington University, St. Louis. 

3 The concept of inferential set was initially discussed 
in a paper presented by the senior author at the 1955 
meetings of the APA. A more comprehensive theoreti 
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preparatory focussing as the adoption of an 
inferential set. These sets are assumed to have 
selective as well as transformative (organizing) 
functions in the process of forming impressions 
of personality. 

There are undoubtedly a number of ways in 
which one could classify roles and the different 
inferential sets to which they give rise. We 
have found it helpful to segregate three general 
classes of interactive behavior: (a) interactions 
in which the dominant purpose is facilitation 
of own goal attainment, (b) interactions in which 
the perceiver is interested in making a deler- 
ministic analysis of some other’s personality, and 
(c) interactions involving the explicit or im- 
plicit application of social sanctions. 

Perhaps the largest proportion of interac- 
tions is covered by the rubric, facilitation of 
goal attainment. We often have more or less 
important goals which others may serve or 
obstruct in various ways. Others may be “gate 
keepers” in charge of some valued commodity 
or position, they may provide us with informa- 
tion when our greatest need is for structure and 
clarification, they may tell us that they like us 
when we are insecure about our social status, 
etc. All such situations of high involvement in 
some personal goal typically promote a type of 
inferential set that we have called value main- 
tenance. The main criteria of such a set are: 
(a) a basic concern with making an approach- 
avoidance decision, i.e., “what is he doing to 
me that makes me want to approach or avoid 
him?” and (8) a readiness to attribute causal- 
ity and responsibility to others for those of 
their behaviors which are related to our pur- 
suits. 

The deterministic analysis of an other’s 
personality, secondly, gives rise to what we 
have called the causal-genetic set, since the 


cal statement of the consequences of role-induced sets 
was presented by E. E. Jones and J. W. Thibaut at the 


ONR Symposium on Interpersonal Perception at 


Harvard University, April 20-23, 1957. 
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interest is in exploring the historical roots and 
underlying conditions that have given rise to a 
set of behaviors. While the professional roles 
of psychiatry and clinical psychology provide 
the clearest representatives of this set. there 
are many interaction contexts—particularly 
those in which the individual is not personally 
involved—where the man-in-the-street is con- 
cerned more with the determinants than with 
the consequences of behavior. The main cri- 
teria of such a set are: (a) a tendency to de- 
emphasize the stimulus person’s responsibility 
for “causing” his own behavior in favor of a 
concern with the historical antecedents that 
help to explain why he acted as he did and (6) 
a tendency to assign priority to certain deter- 
minants and to make associations between 
perceived and inferred characteristics in line 
with an “implicit theory of personality” (1). 

Finally, the application of social sanctions 
gives rise to the related cognitive activity of 
situation-matching. The sifuation-matchin, set 
involves evaluating the appropriateness or 
correctness of behavior in terms of the norms 
perceived as relevant to the situation. The 
mother who must decide whether to praise or 
punish, the supervisor who must pass on the 
merits of an employee, the jurist who must 
weigh the criminal’s guilt—all of these are 
examples of roles in which this set is likely to 
predominate. Like the value-maintenance set, 
and unlike the causal-genetic set, the situation- 
matching set involves an evaluative decision. 
However, the distinguishing criterion of this 
set is that the evaluation is in terms of some 
applicable situational norm rather than in 
terms of personal goal facilitation and obstruc- 
tion. A further characteristic is that the per- 
ceiver concerns himself more with the social 
consequences of behavior than with causal or 
antecedent conditions. Other things being 
equal, this attention to social consequences 
should lead to negative evaluation of the per- 
son to the extent that behavior is inappropri- 
ate, provided that the individual is perceived 
as capable of distinguishing right from wrong 
and as sufficiently well informed about the 
governing norms. 


THE EXPERIMENT 


An exploratory experiment dealing with the 
arousal of different inferential sets was planned 
in the foregoing theoretical context. The ex- 
periment involved the presentation of standard- 
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ized information concerning a fictitious stim- 
ulus person, followed by ratings on a detailed 
set of personality variables. The stimulus per- 
son was always presented as an ex-prisoner of 
the Korean war who had signed a number of 
propaganda petitions that were highly critical 
of the United States. Two versions of the 
stimulus pattern gave different reasons for his 
signing the petition. In the first version, the 
stimulus person presented himself (via a tape- 
recorded interview) as an effective, well-ad- 
justed person to whom the norms that were 
supposed to govern his behavior as a prisoner 
were very vague and equivocal. In the second 
version, the stimulus person was, on the con- 
trary, an individual with a traumatic personal 
history and obviously low frustration toler- 
ance. The norms were well defined in this 
second case and it was clear that the stimulus 
person was aware he had violated them. 

Thus, the experimental Ss heard a tape- 
recorded interview which either emphasized 
the vagueness of the norms or the inadequacy 
of the interviewee as reasons for his having 
signed the petitions. The Ss were further differ- 
entiated in terms of their exposure to certain 
set-arousing instructions prior to the playing 
of the interview. By a procedure to be de- 
scribed in greater detail below, the Ss were 
placed in various hypothetical role-relation- 
ships with the stimulus person—they were to 
imagine themselves as members of a medical- 
psychological board of inquiry (causal-genetic 
set), or members of a court martial screening 
board (situation-matching set), or merely as 
prospective buddies in a military situation 
(value-maintenance set). A final control group 
merely listened to the recording without prior 
instructions. 

In planning the experiment, it had seemed to 
us that the Ss in the causal-genetic set would 
tend to evaluate the second (clear norms— 
poor background) stimulus person more favor- 
ably than would the Ss in the situation-match- 
ing set. The former Ss should be more sensitive 
to information about the stimulus person’s 
background and more likely to “excuse” him 
because of his unfortunate history. On the 
other hand, we felt that Ss in the causal-ge- 
netic set would evaluate the first (vague norms 
—good background) stimulus person less fa- 
vorably than the situation matching Ss. The 
salient question for the latter Ss concerns the 
extent to which the norms are clearly struc- 
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tured and clearly violated. No determinate 
predictions were made concerning the value- 
maintenance and the control Ss, except that 
it was assumed that they would fal! more or 
less in between the other two sets for each 
stimulus person. 


METHOD 


Subjects 

Two hundred and sixty-two naval air cadets in their 
first week of preflight training served as Ss. Each of the 
eight experimental groups was composed of a preflight 
class which met as a group for the experiment.‘ 


Procedure 


The experimenter (£) introduced himself as a civilian 
psychologist attempting to collect data from servicemen 
in all branches on their attitudes toward those who had 
committed crimes or misdemeanors while in prisoner- 
of-war camps. The Ss were told that they would hear 
portions of an interview with a sergeant who had ac- 
knowledged signing propaganda petitions against the 
United States while a prisoner of war in Korea. 

After this introduction, a brief portion of the bogus 
interview tape was played containing neutral informa- 
tion about the sergeant’s service history. The Ss then 
rated the sergeant on 32 traits, choosing one of seven 
scale points ranging from “extremely characteristic” to 
“extremely uncharacteristic” of the sergeant. These 
constituted the “‘before” ratings, since they were con- 
ducted before any of the independent variables were 
introduced. 

After this initial rating, the Ss were instructed to 
assume a specific role while listening to further portions 
of the interview and while forming a more definite im- 
pression of the sergeant as a person. The roles described 
by E constituted the attempted induction of the three 
inferential sets serving as the main independent variable 
of the study. The following instructions were given to 
the members of different groups. 

1. Causal-genetic treatment. “Now, let’s suppose 
for a while that each of you is a member of a medical 
psychological board of review set up to determine 
exactly why the prisoner did what he did—why Ser- 
geant X signed the petitions. You’re not on any kind of 
legal council or court martial jury, but you are specifi- 
cally empowered to find out all the facts in the case in 
order to explain the prisoner’s behavior in the prison 
camp.” 

2. Situation-matching treatment. “Now, let us 
suppose for a while that each of you is a member of a 
preliminary legal court of inquiry which has been set 
up to determine whether the prisoner should be tried 
for aiding the enemy and to decide what the specific 
crime should be with which the prisoner should be 
charged. It is up to you to decide whether there are 
grounds for a court martial. As in all cases of this type, 
you are to weigh the facts and act in the best interests 
of the service while at the same time being fair to the 
individual prisoner.” 





*We are indebted to Wilse B. Webb and William 
O’Connor for their effective help in securing subjects. 
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3. Value-maintenance treatment. “Now, let’s sup- 
pose that you are a soldier like X and you are trying to 
decide for yourself whether he is a nice guy or not so 
nice a guy. In other words, let’s suppose you’d like to 
find out whether he would make a good friend or not, 
whether this is a fellow you would personally like and 
enjoy being with.” 

Immediately following the attempted induction of 
sets, the Ss were asked to examine nine standard ques- 
tions which might be asked about the sergeant to ob- 
tain relevant information. They were instructed to rank 
the questions in terms of their importance and relevance 
in fulfilling the role prescribed for their group by the 
foregoing instructions. These questions ‘vere constructed 
so that each was intended to be of differential rele- 
vance to the three sets induced, and it was hoped that 
the Ss’ rankings would reveal the extent to which they 
had adopted the set that the instructions were intended 
to induce. 

After ranking these questions, the Ss were again 
reminded of their role, and the major portion of the 
interview tape was played. Half of the Ss heard one 
pattern of information about the sergeant, and the 
remaining Ss heard a radically different pattern of 
information. 

After hearing the crucial portion of the taped inter- 
view, the Ss made a final rating on the same 32 traits 
as in the “before’’ rating. Their concluding task was to 
answer a series of questions included to establish the 
validity of difference in stimulus quality between the 
two interview variations. These are the “after’’ ratings. 


The Stimulus Patterns 


We shall refer to the interviewee in the first stimulus 
pattern as “Sergeant Strong” and to the interviewee in 
the second stimulus pattern as “Sergeant Weak”’ (in all 
cases he was presented to the Ss as a real person who 
would be called “Sergeaut X” in order to protect his 
anonymity). Strong described himself in the interview 
as a forceful person of good background who was operat- 
ing in terms of vague and equivocal norms. Weak de- 
scribed himself as a rather confused, neurotic individual 
who nevertheless made it plain that there were clear- 
cut norms proscribing any such activity as signing pe- 
titions. The following excerpts from the interviews are 
intended to point up these differences. 


Sergeant Weak 


Well, I guess everybody 
knew beforehand you 
were never to give any- 
thing but your name, 
rank, and serial num- 
ber. We were warned 
against trying to out- 
smart the Reds by 
answering some of their 
questions and not others. 
They told us the easiest 
thing to do is not to say 
anything and not to sign 
anything... 


Sergeant Strong 


As far as I can remember, 
we were given no specific 
briefing on what we were 
and were not supposed 
to do and say when cap- 
tured. There wasn’t 
much official talk about 
being captured at all. 


Pretty soon, they began 
taking us to this old 


Well, I’ve heard of that 
kind of thing (mental 
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torture), but they never 
pulled any of that on me 
No, they talked to me 
and told me they didn’t 
expect to get any mili- 
tary information from 
me, but that things 
would be easier if I co- 
operated in “ideological 


ways,” whatever that 
means. I couldn’t see 
much to lose, and I 


figured maybe I could 
make a better deal out 
of being a prisoner. 


(Strong didn’t feel forced 
to sign the petitions) .. . 
Anyway, self-control is 
one of my strong points. 
Nobody’s ever been able 
to make me do some- 
thing I didn’t want to 
do or didn’t think was 
right at the time. I was 
vice-president of my 
high school senior class, 
but it wasn’t too big a 
class—only 150 or so. 
I took the lead also in 
getting our school affili- 
ated with a local athletic 
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house for “interviews,” 
they called them. Here 
they would keep us 
apart from each other 
for hours and keep tell- 
ing us all kinds of false 
dope about each other 
until we didn’t know 
what to believe.... By 
the time I signed the 
petitions I was pretty 
fed up. That stupid 
propaganda statement 
didn’t seem very im- 
portant to me at the 
time. I just wanted to 
see a face I knew. 


Well looking back on it, 


you know, there really 
wasn’t so much pres- 
sure, I just “folded up” 
for some reason, I don’t 
know. I never was too 
much good at standing 
up to things. When I 
was trying to get 
through high school and 
support my family at 
the same time, the strain 
was just too much and 
I had sort of a nervous 
breakdown for a while. 
They almost made me 
a 4-F because of it. 





league . . . far as I know 
they still are. 


In one sense, the task of the perceiver when confronted 
with either of these interview patterns is to resolve a 
conflict. In each case there is a reason implied for sign- 
ing the petitions (i.e., vague norms or “‘cracking’”’ under 
minimal pressure) in spite of the fact that it was clearly 
wrong to do so. 


The Rating Scales 


The 32 characteristics were chosen so as to represent 
eight relevant a priori clusters. Each cluster consisted 
of four traits, two of which were stated in the positive 
(favorable) direction and two in the negative. The se- 
quence of traits was randomized and held constant 
during the two administrations. The Candor cluster 
consisted of the traits honest, frank, deceitful, and 
insincere. This cluster was included to check on the 
possibility that the sergeant might be perceived as 
dissembling in the interview. Generally, all Ss saw both 
sergeants as candid and honest. The other clusters were 
Patriotism (loyal, dutiful, left-wing, subversive), Resis- 
tance (strong-minded, stubborn, easily swayed, eager to 
please), Idealism (high principled, dedicated, oppor- 
tunistic, self-seeking), Predictability (dependable, pre- 
dictable, inconsistent, unreliable), Acceptability (like- 
able, friendly, irritating, contemptible), Thought Clarity 
(clear thinking, penetrating, confused, mixed up), and 
Adjustment (mature, decisive, easily upset, malad- 
justed). While no rigorous attempt was made to check 
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on the factorial purity of these clusters, the traits in 
each cluster were carefully examined and were observed 
to vary together in a coherent fashion. 

Differences between cluster means as a function of 
stimulus person and/or set were uniformly tested for 
significance by an application of Snedecor’s approxi- 
mation technique (3) for performing analyses of vari- 
ance with unequal cell entries. The smallest cell in the 
4 by 2 design contained 19 Ss. Because of a consistent 
correlation between “before” scores and change scores 
on each cluster, the means were adjusted for this re 
gression and in all cases an analysis of covariance per 
formed. 


RESULTS 
The Stimulus Persons 


The first questions to be asked of the data 
concern the extent to which the investigators 
were successful in conveying to the Ss the in- 
tended impression of the stimulus persons and 
the extent to which they were able to arouse 
different inferential sets. The stimulus persons 
in the present experiment were intended to 
differ both with regard to those background 
characteristics indicative of good versus poor 
adjustment and with regard to the clarity of 
the governing norms. 

The postexperimental questionnaire provides 
one relevant source of data in “defining” the 
nature of the stimulus persons as perceived by 
all of the Ss.* One of these questions was essen- 
tially a seven-point scale ranging from the 
statement, ““X had a home background which 
gave him every advantage for coping with 
life,” to the statement, ““X had a home back- 
ground which clearly left him unprepared to 
cope with life.” Ratings of Sergeant Strong are 
significantly closer to the the first extreme 
than are ratings of Sergeant Weak. In fact, 
the data show very little overlap between 
groups. 

A second question dealt with the perceived 
clarity of norms. The scale here ranged from 
the statment, “It was made perfectly clear to 
X in his training that he was not to aid the 
enemy in any way if captured,” to the state- 
ment, “It was never made clear to X at all 
what he should do when captured.” As 
expected, Sergeant Weak is rated significantly 
closer to the first statement than is Sergeant 
Strong. The degree of overlap is again minimal. 

In response to other questions, Ss rated 
Sergeant Weak as feeling more guilt than 

5It should be noted that there were no significant 


differences in the answers to the postexperimental 
questionnaire which were a function of induced set. 
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Sergeant Strong and felt that Sergeant Weak 
deserved heavier punishment than Sergeant 
Strong. Finally, the Ss tended to attribute 
Sergeant Weak’s actions to “the kind of person 
he was” and Sergeant Strong’s actions to 
“circumstances,” relatively speaking. All of 
these differences were statistically significant 
(p < .05). Among other things, they indicate 
the importance of normative clarity in the 
attribution of guilt and decisions regarding 
punishment. 

Further support for the assumption that the 
intended differences between stimulus persons 
were perceived in line with the information 
presented comes from the data on before-after 
changes in personality ratings. Change data 
concerned with generally perceived differences 
between the stimulus persons are presented 
in Table 1 (and in Fig. 1). 

It is very clear that, regardless of set, the 
Ss see Sergeant Strong as changing toward 
being more well adjusted and Sergeant Weak 
as changing toward being less well adjusted as 
a function of the crucial information in the 
script. The difference between the two sets of 
change scores on the Adjustment cluster is 
highly significant (6 < .001). Not only is 
Sergeant Weak perceived as more maladjusted, 
but he is also seen as lower on the Thought 
Clarity cluster (p < .001). A related cluster of 
traits dealing with the capacity to resist in- 
fluence provides additional support concerning 
the perceived differences between stimulus 
persons. There is a clear-cut decline in Ser- 
geant Weak’s perceived Resistance and a slight 
rise in Sergeant Strong’s perceived resistance. 
The differences between the two are again 
highly significant regardless of induced set 
{p < .001). Finally, again in line with expecta- 


TABLE 1 
BEFORE-AFTER ( MANGE SCORES IN RATINGS 
(Combined dats ‘or all Ss regardless of set) 


Stimulus Person 
“Weak” 
(n = 136) 


Trait Cluster : = 
‘Strong 


(m = 126) 





Adjustment 
Thought Clarity 
Resistance 
Predictability 


—11.72 
—9.52 
—5.84 
—6.88 


+3.00 
—1.22 
+5.40 

—.13 








Note.—A + sign means more of the characteristic was attrib- 
uted after than before the critical information. All differences be- 
tween Stimulus Persons are significant at p < .001. 
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tions, Sergeant Weak shows a clear-cut decline 
in perceived Predictability, whereas there is no 
discernible change as far as Sergeant Strong is 
concerned. Again, the difference between the 
two stimulus persons is highly significant 
(p < .001). 

In terms of these data, then, there is no 
question that the stimulus persons are seen 
as differing markedly on the expected dimen- 
sions of variation. Sergeant Strong is seen as 
relatively well-adjusted, strong-minded, and 
predictable. He is also correctly judged to be 
operating under vague and equivocal norms. 
Sergeant Weak is perceived to be a poorly 
adjusted person who is unpredictable and easily 
swayed but who is operating under rather clear- 
cut norms. It is of interest to note that these are 
the only dimensions along which the stimulus 
persons are seen to vary. That is, there are no 
differences observed in perceived Acceptability, 
Idealism, Patriotism, or Candor, which are the 
result of the stimulus patterns themselves. 


The Sets 


As reported in the procedure, a group of 
nine questions was presented to the Ss after 
hearing the set-arousing instructions and before 
hearing the crucial stimulus information in 
order to provide a check on the success of our 
arousal attempts and, hopefully, to give the 
set more momentum and force in the experi- 
ment. The Ss were instructed to rank-order the 
questions in terms of their relevance to the 
performance of their role. These questions had 
been preselected so that three were intended 
to reflect the concerns of Ss in each of the three 
sets.* By averaging the assigned ranks for each 
set of questions it was possible to assign each 
S three scores expressing his stated interest 
in the three different kinds of set-relevant in- 
formation. 

The average rank scores for each trio of 
questions, for Ss in each set condition, are 
presented in Table 2. The pattern of means 
indicates that we were at least moderately 

® The following examples will serve to indicate the 
types of questions predicted to be differentially pre- 
ferred by Ss adopting the different sets: causal-genetic: 
“What kinds of personal problems did X have before 
ever entering the Army?”’; situation-matching: “Did the 
Army say anything in training about signing the ene- 
my’s propaganda petitions?”; valwe-maintenance: “Did 
X think that what he was doing might help his fellow 
prisoners?” 
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TABLE 2 
Tue EFFecTIVENEsS OF Set INDUCTION IN TERMS OF “QuEsTIONS You WouLp Like To Have ANSWERED” 
(Mean Rank Data) 


Set Induced 


Causal-Genetic 


SsP* SP 


Strong Weak Total 


12.10 | 12.87 12.41 
SD 5.11 
14.76 13.7 
SD 5.3: 
13.47 12. 
SD 4. 


11.63 


12.27 


All Sets 13. 
Comparison I 
P diff. <.20 
Comparison II CG vs. VM 
diff <.50 


CG vs. SM 


Note.—The lower the score, 
* Stimulus person 


successful in inducing the various sets, as 
judged by the questions chosen. Those Ss in 
the situation-matching treatment tend to rank 
the intended situation-matching questions 
lower than Ss in other treatments (p < .001). 
Also in line with expectations, Ss in the value- 
maintenance treatment tend to rank questions 
supposedly relevant to their set lower than 
other Ss (p < .01). However, the tendency of the 
causal-genetic condition Ss to prefer the ques- 
tions relevant to their set is clearly not signifi- 
cant. It is difficult to know quite what to make 
of this finding, since everyone, regardless of 
set, showed a general tendency to give low 
ranks to the causal-genetic questions. It is not 
as though Ss in the causal-genetic condition 
showed a preference for other-than-causal- 
genetic questions; on the contrary, they in- 
dicated a clear preference for causal-genetic 
questions. The lack of significance is due to the 
fact that Ss in other set conditions also pre- 
ferred the causal-genetic questions to a greater 
than expected extent. 

Since there was some variability within 
conditions regarding the questions most likely 
to be ranked low, and because of the overlap 
between set conditions, a compromise was 
adopted in the analysis of the data. The data 
for each set were subdivided into two levels as 
a function of the S’s score in ranking the ques- 
tions presumably appropriate to his set. Thus, 
those Ss in the causal-genetic set who preferred 
the causal-genetic questions the most were 
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Question Trios 


Situation-Matching Value- Maintenance 


SP SP 
Strong Weak 


14.69 


Total Total 


Weak 


14.84 14.7 


17.85 
SD 4.80 
14.45 
SD 5.32 
19.16 
SD 4.14 


14.02 | 18.05 


19.45 13.90 
17.15 
VM vs. CG 
<.01 
VM vs. SM 


SM vs. CG 
<.001 
SM vs. VM 


assigned to Level A. Those who preferred the 
same questions to a lesser extent were assigned 
to Level B. In each set condition, the cutting 
point for levels was the median for rank scores 
on the set-relevant trio of questions. The effect 
of these levels was statistically examined in the 
analysis of each trait cluster, with the thought 
that only Level A data would be used if there 
proved to be significant effects of level. Actu- 
ally, however, in the results to be presented 
below there were no such effects of level, and 
all Ss are therefore considered in each analysis. 


The Perceptual Consequences of Set-Arousal 


Turning to the primary question underlying 
this research: what differences in the personal- 
ity ratings, if any, may be attributed to the 
induction of different inferential sets? Our 
initial expectation was that Ss in the situation- 
matching set would be more sensitive to in- 
formation about the norms, whereas Ss in the 
causal-genetic set would be more sensitive to 
information about the individual’s personality 
and past history. The consequences of this 
“sensitivity” for ratings of the stimulus person 
are not entirely clear. There is no indication 
from the data that the causal-genetic Ss differ 
from other Ss in discriminating differences in 
the stimulus person’s level of adjustment; i.e., 
they do not see Sergeant Strong as better 
adjusted and Sergeant Weak as more poorly 
adjusted than the other Ss do. There is also 
no indication that Ss in the situation-matching 
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treatment are any more responsive to changes 
in information about the norms than are the 
other Ss. In terms of the postexperimental 
questionnaire data, all Ss regardless of set see 
the norms as quite clear-cut for Sergeant Weak 
and quite vague for Sergeant Strong. One prob- 
lem in testing “sensitivity hypotheses” with 
data such as these is that the stimulus in- 
formation itself is so potent that there is little 
room for the influence of sets on ratings which 
are based primarily on cues clearly provided 
by the stimulus person. 

Turning from the selectivity to the trans- 
formative function of the inferential sets, what 
differences are there in the inferences drawn 
about the stimulus persons as a function of set? 
The results are presented graphically in Fig. 1. 
All Ss, regardless of set, rate a given stimulus 
person similarly on the Adjustment and Resist- 
ance clusters (and also or the Candor, Thought, 
Clarity, and Predictabiliiy clusters which are 
not discussed here since they provide little 
additional information). Differences begin to 
emerge, however, when we look at the /dealism, 
Patriotism, and Acceptability clusters. Ss in the 
situation-matching set rate Sergeant Strong 
as less acceptable and Sergeant Weak as more 
acceptable than the other Ss do. This over-all 
effect, comparing the situation-matching Ss 
with all other Ss, is highly significant (p < 
.005). It should be noted that this represents a 
reversal of the expected direction. 

More or less in line with the findings on 
acceptability, the situation-matching Ss also 


see Sergeant Strong as less patriotic (p < .05) 
and less idealistic (¢ < .005) than do the other 
Ss. There tend to be slight differences in the 
other direction with regard to Sergeant Weak. 
That is, the situation-matching Ss see Ser- 
geant Weak as more patriotic than the causal- 
genetic and the control Ss do, and as more 
idealistic than all other Ss do. None of these 
latter differences is significant, but their direc- 
tion makes the contrasting reaction of the 
situation-matching Ss to Sergeant Strong all 
the more vivid. 

No other differences in cluster means are 
attributable to set. A glance at Fig. 1 suggests, 
however, that the situation-matching S: differ 
from the Ss in all other sets in the extent to 
which they make covarying ratings on adjust- 
ment and acceptability. That is, Ss in the 
causal-genetic, value-maintenance, and control 
conditions would seem to associate Accept- 
ability with Adjustment to a greater extent than 
the situation-matching Ss, seeing the well- 
adjusted persons as more likeable than the 
poorly adjusted person. This same association 
does not seem to characterize the situation- 
matching Ss. Table 3 shows the correlations 
between Accepiability and Adjustment ratings 
for each set, pooling across stimulus persons. 
While little significance should be attached to 
the absolute level of the correlations (because of 
this pooling procedure), the unique status of 
the situation-matching Ss is borne out as 
expected. The correlation for the situation- 
matching Ss is significantly lower than the 
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TABLE 3 
CORRELATIONS BETWEEN SELECTED 
RATING CLUSTERS 


Correlation Between 


Resistance and 


Adjustment and 
Acceptability 


Acceptability 


r P diff r P diff 


Causal-Genetic .428 


<.05 


O01 


Situation-Matching 020 


.05 n.s 


Value-Maintenance 300 


correlations for both causal-genetic and value- 
maintenance Ss. 

Correlations between rated Resistance and 
Acceptability are also included in Table 3. The 
striking difference here is that the causal-genetic 
Ss definitely like the stimulus person more if 
they see him as having the capacity to resist 
influence and stand on his own two feet; the 
situation-matching Ss, on the other hand, show 
no such association. The value-maintenance Ss 
fall in between the others, somewhat closer to 
the situation-matching Ss. 

DISCUSSION 

The experimental results make it quite clear 
that interaction roles (in this case, hypo- 
thetical) do indeed condition the adoption of 
different inferential sets. These sets, in turn, 
have important differential consequences for 
the utilization of information about the per- 
son being observed and evaluated. Our initial 
expectations about the specific nature of these 
consequences were not confirmed by the re- 
sults, a fact which we believe emphasizes the 
importance of empirical research in this area. 
The results do fall into a meaningful pattern, 
however, and some attempt will here be made 
to interpret its significance. Each of these 
interpretive comments is offered only as a 
hypothesis that deserves extensive additional 
investigation. 

The most dramatic set of findings concerns 
the extent to which the evaluative conclusions 
drawn by the situation-matching Ss differ from 
the conclusions of the three other groups. All 
of cur Ss seem to have initially selected and 
registered the same relevant information about 
the stimulus person, but the subsequent in- 
ferences based on this information show clear 
differences across sets. The 
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causal-genetic, value-maintenance, and control 
Ss all seem to be victims of a rather undifferen- 
tiated halo effect. In their ratings, they charac- 
terize Sergeant Strong as well-adjusted, strong- 
willed, dependable, and likeable. Sergeant 
Weak, on the other hand, is seen as malad- 
justed, unreliable, easily swayed, and rather 
contemptible. 

The inferences made by the situation- 
matching people are indeed strikingly differ- 
ent. They, too, see Sergeant Strong as well- 
adjusted and strong-willed, but they also see 
him as opportunistic, unpatriotic, and person- 
ally unacceptable (all relatively speaking). Ser- 
geant Weak, on the other hand, is seen as 
poorly adjusted and easily swayed, but the 
situation-matching people like him and eval- 
uate him more positively than the Ss in any of 
the remaining groups. On the basis of these 
results, it might appear that the same charac- 
teristics which lead the first three groups to 
like or dislike the stimulus person lead the 
situation-matching Ss to roughly the opposite 
conclusions. 

In an effort to make sense of these data, and 
also in an attempt to re-establish contact with 
the theoretical propositions that prompted this 
experiment, we offer the following ad hoc 
interpretation. We had expected the situation- 
matching people to concentrate on the clarity 
of the norms and to evaluate the stimulus 
person positively when the norms are vague 
and negatively when they are clear. If we rely 
solely on the information provided in the stim- 
ulus scripts, almost precisely the opposite of 
this expected result occurred. But perhaps it is 
important to consider the possibility that our 
Ss had rather clear ideas themselves regarding 
the relevant norms and that these played an 
important role in their judgments. That is, 
while we know that the Ss perceived the in- 
tended difference between the stimulus persons 
with regard to the vagueness of norms, the 
cognitive awareness concerning norm clarity 
could not compete with their own views 
concerning the norms that would govern a 
prisoner of war. The experiment points up, 
in other words, the difficulty of experimentally 
specifying which norms are relevant in a 
situation where certain structured norms al- 
ready exist. 

It is useful, and it makes sense in terms of 
theoretical predictions, to assume that the 
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situation-matching people are more preoc- 
cupied with the offense itself than any of the 
other subject groups. That is, the offense of 
signing propaganda petitions is always there, 
serving as a backdrop against which additional 
information will be evaluated. As a consequence, 
the offense is linked more directly to the attri- 
butes of the stimulus person. If he is seen as 
well-adjusted, strong-willed, etc.,—well, then, 
he should have known better than to have 
signed such petitions. How could one like or 
approve of such a person who deliberately 
violates the norms? The maladjusted stimulus 
person, however, is clearly less responsible for 
his transgressions and thus there is less of a 
tendency to dislike him. The crucial inter- 
mediate link in their line of reasoning seems to 
be the concept of responsibility (which is not 
to be equated with “intent’’). Responsibility 
for a counter-norm offense leads to rejection by 
the situation-matching perceiver. The same 
offense committed unwittingly or under duress 
does not lead to rejection of the person. 

In contrast to this preoccupation with the 
consequences of the stimulus person’s behavior, 
Ss in the causal-genetic and value-maintenance 
conditions seem to be responding just as if no 
offense had been committed. The stimulus 
person who [conveys] the image of a virile, 
well-adjusted male from a good middle-class 
background is seen as more likeable and de- 
pendable than the neurotic, uncertain, and 
inadequate person in our second interview. The 
assumption that the causal-genetic and value- 
maintenance Ss like the stimulus person be- 
cause he is well-adjusted and strong-willed is 
supported by the significant correlations be- 
tween adjustment and acceptability and resist- 
ance and acceptability clusters. The situation- 
matching people, on the other hand, show 
insignificant negative correlations between these 
same sets of clusters. 

The judgmental reactions of the causal-ge- 
netic Ss merit some discussion since they, too, 
were out of line with our initial expectations. 
We had supposed that because of their sensi- 
tivity to the stimulus person’s background and 
personality weaknesses, they would tend to 
make allowances for the neurotic, ineffective 
prisoner but not for the other stimulus person. 
Our data show, however, that the causal- 
genetic judges evaluate the stimulus person 
positively or negatively as a direct function 
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of perceived level of adjustment. Perhaps it 
would be stretching things a bit to conclude 
that “a little psychology is a dangerous thing,” 
but it does appear that the Ss in the causal- 
genetic set are reaching the kind of evaluative 
conclusions that are supposedly inhibited in 
the process of training for diagnostic and 
psychotherapeutic work. It appears that a 
concern with the etiology and dynamics of 
behavior does not automatically guarantee a 
sympathetic response to the neurotic and the 
immature. In fact, our results suggest that 
without the concurrent inculcation of specific 
attitudes and values which might give rise 
to such sympathy, the reverse may indeed 
occur. The association between being perceived 
as well-adjusted and likeable is higher in the 
causal-genetic group of Ss than in any other. 

In conclusion, the present investigation 
shows that there are significant differential 
effects associated with the arousal of various 
inferential sets. These effects are revealed when 
standard information is transformed in differ- 
ent ways toward different conclusions in the 
inference process. The present study also shows 
how difficult it is to predict beforehand the 
facts that will be considered relevant and the 
precise course that inferences will take as a 
function of the set aroused. The pattern will 
not begin to take on clear structure until we 
have sampled the consequences of set-arousal 
in a variety of different situations. In this way 
the generalization value of the present results 
can be empirically established. 


SUMMARY 


The present experiment attempted to ex- 
plore the effects of three induced “inferential 
sets” on the perception and evaluation of two 
radically different stimulus persons via a bogus 
tape recording. The Ss- were asked to assume 
one of three different roles in evaluating the ac- 
tions of a prisoner of war who had apparently 
given aid to the enemy. The role descriptions 
were intended to induce one of the following 
sets: (a) causal-genetic, (6) situation-matching, 
or (c) value-maintenance. Each subject rated 
the stimulus person to whom he was exposed 
on the same set of 32 personality traits before 
and after hearing the crucially varying in- 
formation about him. 

The results show consistent and dramatic 
differences in the way the two stimulus persons 
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were perceived. The intentionally varied in- 
formation was picked up equally well by all Ss, 
regardless of set. The induced sets determined, 
however, how this information was interpreted. 
Compared to all other Ss, those with a situa- 
tion-matching set judged a strong-willed person 
operating under vague norms to be less person- 
ally acceptable, less patriotic, and more op- 
portunistic. Another group of Ss in the situa- 
tion-matching set tended to rate a weak-willed 
person under clear norms more positively on 
these same characteristics than Ss in the other 
sets. These results were interpreted as showing 
that situation-matching Ss processed the same 
information as all others, but concentrated on 
the responsibility of the stimulus person for his 
actions, whereas Ss in the other set conditions 
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tended to accept or reject the stimulus person 
in accord more with the general cultural stereo- 
type of a likeable person. The offense com- 
mitted seemed to play a less decisive role in 
their inferences. 
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DEPRIVATION AND SATIATION OF SOCIAL REINFORCERS AS 
DRIVE CONDITIONS 


JACOB L. GEWIRTZ! 
National Institute of Mental Health 


anp DONALD M. BAER? 


University of Washington 


N AN earlier study (6) we received what 
appeared to be an affirmative answer to 
the question: Are there social drives that 

respond to reinforcer deprivation as do the 
primary appetitive drives? In this investigation 
we extend the question, asking in addition if 
the behaviors maintained by social reinforcers 
are responsive also to a condition of relative 
satiation for such reinforcers. Children are 
again employed as subjects (Ss). 

In the earlier study it was found that when 
an adult made words and phrases like “Good!” 
and “Hm-hmm” contingent upon an arbitrar- 
ily chosen response in nursery school children, 
that response was reinforced (i.e., conditioned). 
This effect was similar to that found in several 
other studies using verbal stimuli appealing 
to the concept of approval as reinforcers (e.g., 
2, 9, 12, 16). It was found, in addition, that 
this reinforcing effect of approval could be in- 
creased when the children experienced a pre- 
ceding 20-minute period of social isolation, 
relative to its effectiveness for the same chil- 
dren when they had not been isolated. While 
this result held primarily for boys tested by a 
female (rather than male) experimenter, other 
aspects of the data clearly supported the equat- 
ing of isolation to the deprivation of social 
reinforcers: social isolation increased reliably 
the reinforcing power of adult approval for chil- 
dren as a positive function of the degree to which 
they typically sought such approval in other set- 
tings. Approval was taken to be representative 
of the reinforcers which control the purely 
social initiations made by children to adults. 


! This study was carried out when the senior author 
was on the faculty of the University of Chicago, and 
was facilitated by a grant given to him by the Social 
Science Research Committee of that institution. The 
writers acknowledge with gratitude the discriminating 
assistance of Chaya H. Roth. 

* At the time of this study, the junior author was a 
Public Health Service Predoctoral Research Fellow of 
the National Institute of Mental Health at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 
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Deprivation implies a period of unavailability 
of a given reinforcer, which results in an in- 
crease in behaviors for it; satiation implies a 
period of availability of a reinforcer, sufficient 
to effect a decrease in behaviors for it. Thus, 
deprivation and satiation represent two state- 
ments of a single concept, a dimension charac- 
terized by the relative supply of a reinforcer in 
the recent history of an organism which deter- 
mines the incidence of behaviors for that re- 
inforcer. The concept of deprivation-satiation 
has considerable precedent as a drive operation 
in general behavior theory (e.g., 11, 14), where 
it has been employed to order contemporary 
conditions which account for variance in re- 
inforcer effectiveness. As such, drive is gener- 
ally defined as the functional relation between 
deprivation (or satiation) for a reinforcer and 
responding for that reinforcer. Further, con- 
cepts like deprivation have been somewhat 
loosely applied in a number of speculative 
formulations of the antecedents of certain 
social behaviors (e.g., 1, 8, 13, 15). Hence, 
laws relating social deprivation as an empiri- 
cally defined dimension to certain basic charac- 
teristics of social behaviors would have con- 
siderable integrative value (5). But first, the 
experimental operations of deprivation and its 
inverse, satiation, must be implemented effec- 
tively in social terms. 

In the earlier study cited (6), a beginning 
attempt was made to implement social depri- 
vation: brief social isolation of a child was 
equated to a condition of deprivation of all 
social reinforcers (including approval), and the 
differential effects of that condition and of a 
comparison nonisolation (nondeprivation) con- 
dition were reflected in the reinforcing effec- 
tiveness of an adult’s approval. The present 
study represents an attempt to simplify (and 
replicate) the social deprivation operation of 
the earlier study, as well as a beginning in the 
direction of establishing an operation of social 
satiation. Satiation will be equated to a con- 
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dition in which an abundance of approval and 
social contact is supplied to a child by an adult 
Experimental implementing the 
conditions of deprivation and of satiation for 
a class of social reinforcers are both reflected 
against an intermediate or nondeprivation 
(nonsatiated) condition. The hypothesis is that 
these conditions should enhance the effective- 
ness of the reinforcer in the order: Deprivation 
> Nondeprivation > Satiation. 


operations 


METHOD 


Sample 


The Ss were 102 middle-class children selected from 
the classes of the first and second grades of a university 
laboratory school and randomly assigned to experi- 
mental conditions. Sixteen were Negro, the remainder 
white. Their mean age at the time of testing was seven 
years, six months, with a range from six and one-half 
to nine years. Their mean and median Stanford-Binet 
IQ score was 127 (the scores of only 3 Ss were below 
100). One-half of the Ss under each condition were girls 
2d one-half boys. The Ss were selected by their teach- 
ers according to the order in which their names appeared 
on alphabetical class lists. No S refused to participate. 


Independent Variable 
Deprivation. Seventeen boys and 17 girls were sub- 
jected to a condition of social isolation before playing 


the game. Each of these Ss was introduced to the 
experimenter (£) in the classroom by the teacher. The 
E was a young woman in her early twenties.’ She walked 
with S a distance of several hundred feet through the 
school corridors to the experimental room. During this 
walk, E responded to S’s questions and comments only 
when necessary, and maintained a somewhat distant 
but not unfriendly manner at all times. Upon reaching 
the experimental room, E showed S around the room, 
seated him and told him that someone else was using 
the game which he was to play and that she would have 
to fetch it but would be back in a little while. Z then 
left the room and went (unobserved) to an adjacent 
observation booth from which S was observed during 
She returned after 20 minutes with the 
was then played in the usual fashion. 


I 
occasionally accompanied adults in the 


his isolation 
toy. The game 
The Ss, who 
school setting for tests, and who had experience in 
awaiting their turns, all accepted this condition without 
questi on 

Nondeprivation. Seventeen 
subjected to a condition of nonisolation, ie., they 
played the game immediately upon their arrival at the 


boys and 17 girls were 


experimental room. (Since this condition represents 
both relative nondeprivation and relative nonsatiation 
for approval, it served as an intermediate control con- 
dition for the other two conditions.) Until they entered 
the experimental room, Ss in this group were treated 


identically as were Ss in the Deprivation group. 


4 This E served as one of the two Es in a companion 


study (6 
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Satiation. Seventeen boys and 17 girls were subjected 


satiation for approval from 
Again, each of these 


by the teacher, 


to a condition of relative 
the adult before playing the game 
Ss was introduced to £ ia the classroon 
but during the walk to the experimental room, E main 
tained a very pleasant and interested attitude toward 
S, responding to all details of his comments and ques 
tions, asking questions to draw out more of S’s conver 
sation, and generally approving of anything about S 
which might reasonably be praised or admired. Upon 
reaching the experimental room, E showed S around the 
room, seated him, told him that the game was in use 
elsewhere and that she would go fetch it in a little while 
when it would be free. She suggested that meanwhile S 
might like to draw pictures or cut out designs, and 
proffered the essential materials. Then, for 20 minutes S 
drew or cut out designs, while E maintained a stream 
of friendly conversation with him, inducing him to talk 
about himself if he did not do so naturally. The E 
alternated her praise and admiration of whatever S 
did with whatever he said about himself, all in an ap- 
propriate fashion, and attempted to dispense 30 such 
reinforcers during the 20-minute satiation period at an 
approximate rate of three every two minutes. In fact, 
E dispensed: to the boys an average of 31.6 such rein- 
forcers (o = 6.9) and to the girls an average of 28.2 
reinforcers (o = 8.1). 


The Game Setting 


Following the experimental treatment, the central 
task for S (which was the same for all three groups) was 
to place marbles into either of the two holes of the toy 
(shown in Fig. 1) while E, who sat beside him, looked 
on. (This procedure was identical to that employed in 
the earlier study (6) and is only summarized here.) The 
E observed S’s play for a “baseline” period of four 
minutes, during which mo reinforcers were dispensed. 
Meanwhile, E responded to any of S’s comments and 
questions in a friendly but brief manner. Without 
pause, the baseline period was followed by a 10-minute 
test of reinforcer effectiveness. That is, E proceeded at 
this point to dispense the reinforcer, consisting of words 
like “Good,” “Hm-hmm,” and “Fine,” according to a 
schedule incorporating several, successively higher, 
fixed ratios, whenever S dropped marbles into the 
correct hole, defined as that preferred /east during the 
last (fourth) miriute of the baseline period. 


Dependent Variables 


Reinforcer effectiveness score. The determination of 
the effectiveness of approval as a reinforcer was made 
which followed immediately the 
eprivation 


from the “game” 
treatment condition (i.e., the 20 minutes of 
or of Satiation, or in the Nondeprivation condition, the 
arrival at the experimental room). The basic data were 
the numbers of marbles dropped in the correct and in- 
correct holes during each minute of play. These gener 
ated four pairs of frequency scores for the baseline 
period, and 10 such pairs of scores for the reinforcer 
effectiveness test period. For each minute of play, the 
relative frequency of a correct response was the ratio of 
correct responses to total responses, i.e., # correct/ 
(# correct + # incorrect). The score employed as 
dependent variable was taken as the difference, for each 
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Fic. 1. A Scnematic DIAGRAM OF THE 
EXPERIMENTAL APPARATUS 
(THE “GAME”’) 


S, between the relative frequency of correct responses 
in the last, (fourth) minute of the baseline period (when 
no reinforcers were dispensed) and the median relative 
frequency of correct responses of the 10 reinforcer test 
period mitwutes. This reinforcer effectiveness score repre- 
sents the gain in relative frequency of the correct 
response attributable to the social reinforcer provided 
by the adult’s approval. 

Spontaneous social initiations. In addition, the verbal 
and purely social initiations of the child to the adult 
were tallied, but only during the baseline period of the 
game, before she began to dispense approval. The E£ 
treated the game as S’s central task and, while per- 
missive, generally discouraged lengthy initiations on 
the part of S, suggesting, when necessary, that they 
could converse at length after the game. Where a reply 
to an initiation of S was required, E’s response was 
always friendly, yet brief, leaving responsibility for 
continuing that interaction sequence in S’s hands. All 
such responses by S were tallied by an observer in an 
observation booth. These responses took the form most 
frequently of Comments, less frequently of Questions, 
and least frequently of overt Attention-seeking.* They 
could be expected to represent behaviors by S for a 
variety of social reinforcers, in addition to approval. 
Comments were casual remarks which usually required 
no formal response from E (e.g., “We're going away for 
the holiday’’). Questions, which were also casual, re- 
quired only brief, token replies from E (e.g., “Do you 
think it will rain?”). When making a comment or asking 
a question, S typically continued responding in the 
game. Altention-seeking included responses character- 
ized by urgency designed for active notice from E. 
Typically, S would pause to direct his complete atten- 
tion to E while awaiting a response (e.g., “Watch me 
put the marble into this hole!’’). Because of their gener- 
ally infrequent occurrence in this study, these three 


4 These three observation categories are defined in 
detail in (3). High agreement between observers was 
found there on these behavior categories, and they 
entered into similar patterns of relationship with the 
independent variables. Moreover, they were found in 
(4) to have high loadings on a single factor and appeared 
to involve an active attempt to gain or to maintain the 
adult’s attention, perhaps differing in the degree to 
which their initiations for attention were overt or direct. 
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behavior categories are scored in two different ways to 
produce two relatively independent response indices 
for the purpose of analysis: 

a. The sum of the frequencies in the three social 
response categories, Comments, Questions, and Atten- 
tion-seeking, which weights those categories in propor- 
tion to their frequency of occurrence (i.e., Comments 
contributes most and Attention-seeking least to that 
index). 

b. The score of a cumulative Guttman-like scale 
(10), indexing what appears to be the intensity of social 
contact, formed similarly as in (3) when the frequency 
scores for each verbal response category were dichoto- 
mized for each S into gross response alternatives, zero 
or nonzero frequency of occurrence.® A scale score of 3 
indicated that an S had exhibited some of all three 
behaviors; a score of 2 indicated that some Comments 
and Questions were exhibited, but no Attention-seek- 
ing; a score of 1 indicated that only Comments were 
exhibited; and a score of zero indicated that no social 
response of any type was exhibited. Hence, the scale 
scores are weighted in favor of the less frequently occur- 
ring behavior categories, Questions and Attention- 
seeking. 


RESULTS 


The hypothesis advanced is that the mean 
reinforcer effectiveness scores for the treat- 
ment groups would rank in the order Depriva- 
tion > Nondeprivation > Satiation. To test 
this, two relatively independent statistical 
procedures are followed: the first is sensitive 
to the rank-order of the treatment means but 
does not take account of the degree of overlap 
between the distributions upon which the 
means are based; and the second, which takes 
such information into account and allows para- 
metric statements about the means, is some- 
what less sensitive to the rank-order hy- 
pothesis. 


Reinforcer Effectiveness Score 


Rank-order of the means. In Table 1, it is seen 
that the rank-order predicted for the three 


5 Of all 102 Ss in the four-minute baseline period, 
the proportion showing nonzero category frequencies 
was .71 for Comments, .53 for Questions, and .15 for 
Attention-seeking. When the response categories were 
arranged in the order of their decreasing popularities 
(the proportion of Ss exhibiting nonzero frequencies), 
it was concluded that, for present purposes, a satis- 
factory three-item Guttman-like scale was produced: 
only .03 of the 306 responses produced scale errors, the 
few scale errors found appeared random, and every 
observation category contained far less error than non- 
error. Of the 68 Ss in the Deprivation and Nondepriva- 
tion groups, five each r duced one scale error in his 
response pattern. Such response patterns were assigned 
scale scores corresponding to the higher pattern which 
would have been attained had there been no scale error. 
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means is found separately for Boys and for 
Girls. The sex variable may be taken as an 
independent replication of the experiment. The 
theoretical probability of obtaining a predicted 
rank-order of three independent means is %, 
and with one independent replication the prob- 
ability of obtaining two such orders is 4% X 
or 4g. On this basis, we can conclude that the 
null hypothesis, that all six rank-orders of the 
three means are equally likely, is rejected at 
p < .03. Hence, the alternative hypothesis, that 
the predicted rank-order of the three means 
prevails, is accepted. 

Regression analysis. For the purposes of the 
regression analysis (and for theoretical reasons 
as well), the three treatment conditions are 
considered as points along a single continuous 
dimension representing the degree of social 
deprivation. The analysis then proceeds from 
three working assumptions: (a) the units 
separating the treatments along this depriva- 
tion dimension are roughly equal in size, (0d) 


TABLE 1 
TABLE OF MEANS 


Deprivation Satiation % (D +S) Non-_ 
(D) (S) deprivation 


_ 
. 23° 
—_ 


.18* ima 
.07* ae 


— —" 


Boys .36* 
Girls A ne 
Combined ee 


* 17 cases; S.E. of a mean difference is .068. 
** 34 cases; S.E. of a mean difference is .048 
*** 68 cases 


TABLE 2 


SUMMARY OF THE ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF 
THE REINFORCER EFFECTIVENESS SCORE 


af Mean F 


Source of Variation Square 


Boys vs. Girls (Sex) .0412 
Treatments 
Total 
Deprivation (D) vs 
Satiation (S)* 
Nondeprivation (N) 
vs. 44 (D + S)> 
Sex X Treatment inter 
action 
Total 
Sex X D vs. S 
Sex X N vs. 4 
(D + S) 
Error (within groups) 


.4032) 
. 8031 


0034 


.0356) 
.0268 
.0444 


.0787 


*® Due to regression 

> Due to the deviation of the N mean from the regression line. 
"p< 01 
** > < .005 
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their relationship to the reinforcer effective- 
ness means is linear, and (c) it is the pattern of 
the three means that is relevant to the rank- 
order hypothesis advanced, not the contrasts 
between mean pairs representing adjacent 
points on the postulated treatment dimension. 
On this basis, it appears most efficient to carry 
out the analysis of variance according to a 
regression model: in essence, to analyze the 
regression of the reinforcer effectiveness score 
means on the treatment dimension. 

The reinforcer effectiveness scores of the Ss 
were classified in the six cells of a 3 X 2 facto- 
rial, there being three treatments and two sexes 
of Ss. After a Bartlett test indicated that the 
variances were homogeneous and an examina- 
tion of the data suggested that the other as- 
sumptions underlying the analysis appeared to 
hold, the data were subjected to an analysis of 
variance. Table 2 indicates that there is no 
over-all sex difference, and that the treatment 
conditions do not affect the sex groups differen- 
tially. From Fig. 2, it is seen that the group 
means corresponding to the three levels of the 
experimental variable rank-order according to 
the hypothesis. It is seen in Table 2 that the 
Deprivation vs. Satiation comparison is reli- 
able and in the order predicted. In the case of 
three means, this comparison represents the 
regression of those means on the treatment 
dimension. A Nondeprivation vs. 14 (Depriva- 
tion + Satiation) comparison, which repre- 
sents the deviation of the Nondeprivation 
mean from the regression line, indicates that 
that mean falls remarkably close to the regres- 
sion line. Hence, the regression predicted was 
found. (This result provides presumptive evi- 
dence only for the effectiveness of either of the 
extreme treatments, Deprivation or Satiation, 
relative to the intermediate Nondeprivation 
treatment.) 

Approval as a Reinforcer. A question of 
interest is whether the reinforcer dispensed was 
effective as such under Nondeprivation, which 
would be comparable to the usual experimental 
case under which the effectiveness of the rein- 
forcer would be examined, as well as following 
Satiation, when the reinforcer was relatively 
least effective in this experiment. The hypoth- 
esis is tested that the mean reinforcer effec- 
tiveness score under Nondeprivation is zero, 
employing an error term based only upon those 
34 scores and a one-tail / test. That mean score 
(.22) is found to be reliably greater than zero 
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SATIATION 


DEPRIVATION 
DEPRIVATION 


Fic. 2. A PicTtorIAL REPRESENTATION OF THE MEANS 
FOR THE THREE LEVELS OF THE EXPERIMENTAL 
VARIABLE (34 Ss PER CONDITION) 


at p < .0005. A similar test indicates that the 
Satiation condition of this study did nbt reduce 
the reinforcing effectiveness of approval to a 
zero level; the mean reinforcer effectiveness 
score following Satiation (.13) was reliably 
greater than zero at p < .01. Hence, it may be 
concluded that approval was effective as a 
reinforcer under all conditions, and that satia- 
tion was not complete but only relative. 


Spontaneous Social Initiations 


An examination of Ss’ spontaneous verbal 
initiations to E during only the four-minute 
baseline period of the game can reinforce the 
conclusions drawn from the reinforcer effec- 
tiveness score (which reflects only the sus- 
ceptibility of Ss to approval as a reinforcer). 
These initiations could be expected to represent 
behaviors by S for a variety of social rein- 
forcers from £ and, hence, might be sensitive 
as well to the treatments. It should be noted 
that E did not dispense approval during the 
baseline period, but merely looked on as S put 
marbles into the toy. (Because the Satiation 
treatment consisted of a period of intensive 
social contact between E and S, which could 
encourage S to continue to make social initia- 
tions during the game, only a comparison of 
the verbal social response scores between the 
Deprivation and Nondeprivation groups would 
be meaningful.) 

The total frequency of verbal initiation scores 
was classified in a 2 X 2 factorial (Deprivation 
vs. Nondeprivation and Boys vs. Girls) and 
subjected to an analysis of variance. The mean 
number of verbal responses (Comments, Ques- 
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tions, and Attention-seeking) after Deprivation 
(4.4) was found to be reliably greater than that 
after Nondeprivation (2.3) at p < .05 (F = 
3.70, 1 and 64 df, one-tail test). At the same 
time, the Treatment X Sex interaction effect 
was not reliable, indicating that the two treat- 
ments did not affect the sexes differentially. 
The scale scores represent what appears 
to be the intensity of social contact, or the degree 
to which certain social reinforcers apart from 
approval (e.g., attention) are sought from the 
adult, and could take any one of the four values 
from zero to three. They were classified in a 
fourfold table, with low scores of zero and one 
taken to represent less intense social contact, 
and high scores of two and three taken to repre- 
sent more intense social contact. It was found 
that 20 out of the 34 Ss exhibited high scale 
scores after Deprivation, while only 12 of the 
34 Ss exhibited such high scale scores after 
Nondeprivation, indicating at p < .05 (chi 
square corrected for discontinuity = 2.89, 1 df, 
one-tail test) that a greater proportion of Ss 
exhibited more intense social contact scores 
after Deprivation than after Nondeprivation. 
Hence, the two relatively independent in- 
dices derived from the three categories of spon- 
taneous verbal initiations to E both reinforce 
the conclusions derived from the measure of the 
reinforcing effectiveness of E’s approval. 


DISCUSSION 


In the earlier study cited (as in this study), 
the experimental operation of brief social iso- 
lation of the child was equated to a condition of 
deprivation® of all social reinforcers (including 
approval). Hence, it became important to dem- 
onstrate that this condition increases the 
incidence of behaviors for approval relative to 
an empirically defined level of satiation for that 
reinforcer. The results suggest that this has 
been accomplished. And since under the Non- 
deprivation condition Ss had just come from 
class, with no further experimental treatment, 
it seemed reasonable that it would represent 
some point intermediate between the other 
conditions. The rank-order of the mean rein- 
forcer effectiveness scores for these three 
conditions followed this logic precisely and was 
uncomplicated by an interaction involving sex 
of Ss. Hence, the results replicate the finding of 


* An analysis of some possible Deprivation condition 
artifacts is made in (6). 
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the earlier study concerning the greater effec- 
tiveness of approval after Deprivation, relative 
to Nondeprivation. While the mean difference 
between reinforcer effectiveness scores for Dep- 
rivation and Nondeprivation for the Ss in 
this study (ranging in age from 6-6 to 9-0) 
appears to be of the same order as that for the 
Ss in the earlier study (who ranged in age from 
3-10 to 5-3), the absolute level of the means 
appears to be higher. 

The two indices drawn from the three spon- 
taneous verbal social initiation categories re- 
inforced the conclusions based on the index of 
the reinforcing effectiveness of Z’s approval for 
the Deprivation and Nondeprivation condi- 
tions (where a difference test was meaningful). 
It seems likely then, if the game-set were dis- 
pensed with and the natural or spontaneous 
social initiations to E were employed as the 
sole dependent variable, that similar conclu- 
sions would be drawn from the results. How- 
ever, if the present establishing operation for 
satiation were to be employed in such a study, 
it would still be almost impossible to separate 
the social effects of satiation from the arti- 
factual effects of Ss’ greater familiarity with EZ. 

The essence of the parallel between our use 
of the term drive for social reinforcers and the 
traditional use of the term for the deprivation 
of food and water reinforcers, as in hunger and 
thirst, lies in the definition of a drive as the 
functional relation between deprivation for a 
reinforcer and responding for that reinforcer. 
In that special sense, then, it would appear 
that there exist for children social drives that 
respond to social reinforcer deprivation simi- 
larly as do many primary appetitive drives. 
Yet it should not be supposed that the results 
of this study validate decisively the conclusion 
that a social reinforcer follows a deprivation- 
satiation logic. The responsiveness of a rein- 
forcer to relative values of both deprivation 
and satiation represents only one requirement 
under this logic. Social reinforcers may be 
supplied and deprived in a variety of ways, 
and it is important to discover their responsive- 
ness to many of these ways. It would be espe- 
cially important, for example, to implement the 
deprivation of a single social reinforcer, rather 
than of all reinforcers. Further, it is 
essential to have some assurance that the social 


social 


reinforcers are more or less homogeneous in this 
regard, for verbal approval may not be rep- 
resentative of the reinforcers controlling the 
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purely social initiations made by children to 
adults. Replications of these effects with other 
social reinforcers (e.g., attention) would 
strengthen the conclusions, as would paramet- 
ric studies of the deprivation-satiation dimen- 
sion. Another assumption is that approval had 
acquired reinforcing value for children through 
a history of conditioning. A stronger case would 
result if approval were demonstrated to be a 
more effective reinforcer than, say, a com- 
parable nonsocial noise produced by a machine; 
or if that noise were shown to be less affected 
than approval by deprivation-satiation con- 
ditions like those employed here. Even so, the 
earlier finding (6) that isolation enhanced the 
reinforcing power of adult approval for Ss as a 
positive function of the degree to which they 
sought adult approval in other settings would 
indicate against both these possibilities. And 
the difference in spontaneous social initiations 
following Deprivation and Nondeprivation 
supports the more general conclusions drawn 
here; those behaviors were very likely em- 
ployed for social reinforcers other than ap- 
proval. 

While the results of this study can stand 
in their own right, several additional experi- 
mental conditions could help elucidate the 
processes at issue. Thus, it would be useful to 
separate the effects of some of the three com- 
ponents of the satiation condition employed, 
namely, (a) £’s physical presence, (6) the social 
interaction between E and S, and (c) the ap- 
proval reinforcers dispensed by E to S. To do 
this, it would be necessary to employ such 
conditions as, for example, one in which E£ 
sits with S for 20 minutes but says nothing, or 
one in which approval is dispensed without E, 
possibly out of “thin air.”” While some such 
conditions might be difficult to implement, the 
attempt to establish conditions like these would 
be worth while in the context of this experi- 
ment. Even so, the results of an experiment 
(3) on related behavior (for attention) suggest 
that a condition in which £ sits near S but 
interacts minimally with him (only upon re- 
quest) functions more as a condition of social 
deprivation than as one of satiation (7). 

Apart from these considerations, the stand- 
ard primary-conditioned reinforcer issue in the 
study of animal drives cannot be involved as 
such in this case. We have assumed that some 
sort of conditioned reinforcer is at issue, but 
haven’t separated out conclusively the effects 
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of the several stimulus components of that 
conditioned reinforcer. At the very worst, then, 
it isn’t clear that the social reinforcer dispensed 
is independent of E£. We have already noted 
the possibility that noise, rather than social 
noise, might constitute the reinforcing stimu- 
lus. Apart from this, however, it does not seem 
significant to consider social reinforcers as 
separate from the person dispensing them: they 
are eminently social noises in our logic; and 
their social character refers not only to their 
presumed history but also to the method of 
their delivery. 

Additional considerations. In the earlier 
study, two Es were employed to dispense the 
social reinforcer, one male and one female. 
An interaction effect was found which in- 
dicated, among other things, that the increase 
in the effectiveness of approval as a reinforcer, 
brought on by Deprivation relative to Non- 
deprivation, was greatest for boys with the 
female EZ. This change was not reliable for the 
other three Sex of S X Sex of E groups. In 
this experiment, in which both boys and girls 
were tested by a female Z, no Treatment X 
Sex interaction was found (although the 
Satiation mean of girls may not have differed 
from zero). Hence, to that extent, the previous 
results are not replicated, but the conclusions 
can be drawn more generally. (This finding 
could be referred to the postulate that Ss of 
this study are “latent” [in the Freudian sense], 
while those in the earlier study were ‘“Oedi- 
pal.”” However, there exist other possibilities, 
including slight changes in method, to explain 
the discordant results of the two studies on 
this issue.) 

Only one reinforcer-dispensing E was em- 
ployed, and she was not unaware of the ex- 
pected direction of the results. Her behavior 
was scored by objective and easily discrimi- 
nated criteria and judged satisfactory. Still, 
there remains some reason for caution; for the 
findings of this experiment cannot be conclu- 
sive until they are widely replicated with 
similar and improved procedures. Neverthe- 
less, the reliability of the results is supported 
by the difference between the Deprivation and 
Nondeprivation groups on the spontaneous 
social initiations made to E before she began 
to dispense the reinforcer: there, where it 
was even less likely that E could influence the 
outcome, the finding paralleled precisely that 
derived from the reinforcer effectiveness index. 





SUMMARY 


On the assumption that approval is repre- 
sentative of the reinforcers controlling the 
purely social initiations of children to adults, 
the verbal approval of a female E was made 
contingent upon one response in a two-response 
game for 102 first- and second-grade children 
(Ss) of a university laboratory school. The 
change in relative response frequency from a 
baseline level following introduction of the 
reinforcer indicated the degree to which ap- 
proval was reinforcing for an S. 

Before playing the game, Ss were subjected 
to one of three experimental conditions: 34 
Ss were subjected to a 20-minute period of 
isolation (conceived to be social Deprivation) ; 
34 Ss played the game immediately upon 
coming from class (conceived to be an inter- 
mediate condition between deprivation and 
satiation, and called Nondeprivation); and 34 
Ss devoted 20 minutes to drawing and cutting 
out designs, while EZ maintained a stream of 
friendly conversation with each of them and 
approved and admired their art efforts and 
statements in an appropriate fashion (con- 
ceived to be Satiation for approval and social 
contact). There were 17 boys and 17 girls in 
each experimental group. 

Employing two independent tests (one on 
the order of the means, the other on the re- 
gression of the means on the treatment di- 
mension), it was found that the rank-order 
hypothesis advanced was reliably supported 
(at p < .03 and p < .005 respectively). The 
reinforcing effectiveness of approval was rel- 
atively greatest after Deprivation, inter- 
mediate after Nondeprivation, and least after 
Satiation. Approval functioned as a reinforcer 
after all conditions, even Satiation (p < .01). 
Boys and girls were affected similarly on this 
measure by the experimental conditions. 

The spontaneous social initiations made by 
Ss to E, before she had begun to dispense 
approval in the game, supported the results 
based on the index of the effectiveness of ap- 
proval as a reinforcer. Following the Depriva- 
tion condition, there resulted a greater mean 
frequency of social initiations (p < .05), and a 
larger proportion of Ss exhibiting apparently 
intense social interaction (p < .05), than there 
did following the Nondeprivation condition. 
(The nature of the establishing operation for 
the Satiation condition precluded a meaning- 
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comparison of the other conditions with it 
these social behaviors.) 


# Thus, a reinforcer appearing to be typical 


of 


those involved in children’s social drives 


appears responsive to deprivation and satiation 
operations of a similar order as those control- 
ling the effectiveness of reinforcers of a number 


of t 


2 


wn 


he primary appetitive drives. 
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THE EFFECTS OF LEADERSHIP STYLE AND LEADERSHIP POWER 
UPON THE INDUCEMENT OF AN ATTITUDE CHANGE! 


DAVID KIPNIS 
U.S. Naval Personnel Research Field Activity, Washington, D. C. 


ucH has been written on the role of 
participatory leadership in inducing 
changes in behavior. The early find- 
ings of Lewin (7) and Coch and French (3) 
indicated that when a leader used a partici- 
patory style of leadership, as contrasted with 
some less group-centered style, individual: 
were more likely to change their behavior in 
the direction advocated by the leader. More 
recent studies have replicated these findings 
(6, 10). However, attempts to demonstrate 
the usefulness of participatory leadership in 
areas other than the induction of behavior 
have produced mixed results. The findings of 
Torrance (11) on problem solving and 
Berkowitz (1) on group members’ satisfaction 
with a conference leader, for instance, indicate 
that participatory leadership is not necessarily 
superior. While it would appear that participa- 
tory leadership may be more effective than 
other styles under certain conditions, these 
conditions have not been fully identified. 

One condition that may affect the success of 
participatory leadership is the kind of social 
power held by the leader. By social power is 
meant the accorded right of an individual to 
reward compliance or punish noncompliance 
by conferring or withholding objectives de- 
sired by followers. In many instances, a leader 
is endowed with such power by virtue of his 
role in a social structure. Quite apart from the 
style with which a person exercises leadership, 
it is possible that the perception of the leader’s 
power as either rewarding or punitive is an 
important determinant of his influence. That 
is, influence acts originating from a power 
source may be more readily complied with 
when the source is perceived by the group 
member as helping him towards some desired 

! The present work is based upon a dissertation sub- 
mitted to the Graduate School of Arts and Science of 
New York University in partial fulfillment of the re- 
quirements for the degree of doctor of philosophy. The 
writer wishes to acknowledge with gratitude the en- 
couragement and help of James N. Farr and the many 
valuable suggestions of Isidor Chein. The cheerful 
presence and support of his wife, Dorothy M. Kipnis, 
is also gratefully acknowledged. 
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region than when the power source is perceived 
as blocking access to a desired region or co- 
ercing the individual to remain in, or to enter, 
some undesired region. 

The present study investigates the relative 
efficacy of participatory leadership and lecture 
leadership in inducing an attitude change 
when the leader is perceived as having power 
to reward compliance or to punish noncom- 
pliance. 


METHOD 


The procedure was adapted from Kelman 
(5). He showed that when given a choice, 
most children favor fantasy hero comics 
(Superman, Batman, etc.) over jungle comic 
books (Tarzan, Jungle Jim, etc.). In the 
present study, an attempt was made by a 
leader to induce children to give up their 
preference for fantasy hero comics in favor of 
jungle comics. Since a preference for fantasy 
hero comics tends to be strongly held, success 
in inducing an attitude change was measured 
by the extent to which subjects (Ss) accepted 
the view that fantasy hero comics were “bad 
reading” for children younger than they were. 


Subjects and Groups 


The Ss were pupils in nine classes in the 5th and 6th 
grades of a large public school in one of the poorer areas 
of New York City? (V = 195; 88 boys, 107 girls). 
Their average age was 11 years. Ss were randomly 
assigned to 35 groups according to sex; 16 groups were 
composed of boys and 19 of girls. The size of the groups 
ranged from four to eight, with an average of six 
members. These 35 groups were assigned equally among 
the six experimental conditions except for one condi- 
tion (Lecture-Punishment) which contained five groups. 


Altitude Ratings 


Two folders (A and B) were prepared, each contain- 
ing the first two pages of 12 comic books. The comics 
in both forms contained the same “heroes,” but in 


2It is the writer’s impression that the threat of 
punishment induced less direct and indirect verbal 
attacks upon the leader by group members during the 
main study than during a pilot study conducted among 
upper middle-class children. In the main study, the 
threat of punishment was usually greeted by silence 
and a slight withdrawal of interest. 
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differing adventures. Six of the comics in each folder 
hero comics and six were jungle comics. 


following rating 


were fantasy 
Inserted after 
scale 
I think this kind of story is 
( Very good reading for younger children 
( ) Good reading for younger children 
( Neither good nor bad 


each comic was the 


check one 


reading for younger 
children 

( Bad reading for younger children 

( Very bad reading for younger children 

One week prior to the procedures intended to in 
fluence attitudes, the folders distributed by 
teachers to the participating classes, one half of each 
class receiving Form A and the other half Form B. In 
order not to identify these ratings with the experi- 
mental procedures to be conducted the next week, pupils 
were told that the ratings were being done for their 
school principal who wanted advice on the kinds of 
comic books they felt were good reading for younger 


were 


children 


Experimental Conditions 


Attempts were made to establish six experimental 
conditions as follows: 
1. Participation 
pliance (Participation—Reward). 

2. Participation—leader had power to punish non- 
compliance (Participation—Punishment) 

3. Participation—leader had no power to reward or 
punish (Participation—Control). 

4. Lecture—leader had power to reward compliance 
(Lecture—Reward). 

5. Lecture—leader had power to punish noncompli- 
ance (Lecture—-Punishment) 

6. Lecture—leader had no 
punish (Lecture—Control). 

Two experimenters (E1 and E2) conducted the ex- 
perimental meetings and alternated in the role of 
leader. £2 (or E1) would meet with a group and inform 
them that he was a professor from a local university 
and was meeting with them to take a public opinion 
He would then read the questions upon which 


leader had power to reward com- 


power to reward or 


poll 
they were to vote: 
1. Which kinds of stories are better reading (check 
one)? 
( ) Fantasy hero comics 
( ) Jungle comics 
( Both kinds of comics 
2. Which kinds of stories are better reading for 


younger children? 

c J 

( ) Jungle comics 

( Both kinds of comics 

3. Why do you like the kind of comics you voted 
for? , — : ia 
At this point, £2 would introduce £1 as a representa- 
tive of the Jungle Comic Book Publishing Company 
and say that the school principal had given the pub- 
lisher permission to address the group. The publisher 
would tell the group he was there because he had heard 
that most of them, in the ratings of comic books for 
their principal, had voted against jungle comic books. 
When he heard that the college professor was coming 


to their school to conduct an opinion poll, he had asked 


Fantasy hero comics 
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permission to talk to them on why jungle comics were 
also good reading. 

The experimental variables were then 
The first step differences in 
incentives: 

Power to Punish. The publisher said that he had been 
given free movie passes for the local movie which were 
to be distributed to the entire 5th and 6th grades. Un- 
fortunately, he had discovered that there were 30 movie 
passes short and therefore 30 children would not re 
ceive passes. Because it was his responsibility to decide 
who could not have any passes, he had decided to take 
away passes from among those in the various groups 
who did not vote for jungle comics on Questions 1 and 
2 of the opinion poll. Of course not all pupils voting 
against jungle comics would have their passes taken 
away from them, but the 30 would be chosen from this 
group. Ss were told that movie passes would be given 
out in three weeks. 

Power to Reward. The publisher said that he had a 
very special announcement to make before talking 
about jungle comics. His company had decided to have 
a contest among students taking part in the opinion 
poll. The prizes would be movie passes to the local 
movie (number of passes equaled } size of group). 
The contest was open to all students who were going 
to vote for jungle comics on both questions of the 
opinion poll and the winners would be chosen from those 
writing the best reasons for reading jungle comics. 
Prizes would be awarded in three weeks after the votes 
had been checked and reasons for liking jungle comics 
were judged. 

Control Conditions. The publisher did not offer a 
reward for compliance or threaten to punish noncompli- 
ance. He merely began the discussion of jungle comics. 
At the end of the meeting, E2 announced he was giving 
all Ss free movie passes for their cooperation. These 
would be given out in three weeks. 

The next step in the procedure established differ- 
ences in leadership style: 

Participation. The publisher rapidly outlined four 
points in favor of jungle comics or against fantasy hero 
comics and then invited a genera] discussion of his 
points. In all cases, the publisher’s role was nondirec- 
tive, and he encouraged as much expression of opinion 
from the group as possible. Criticisms of jungle comics 
were accepted and other members of the group were 
asked to answer if they so chose. After 10 to 12 minutes, 
E2 would interrupt the discussion. Before leaving the 
room, E1 would sum up the meeting by saying that he 
gathered that most of the group liked jungle comics 
much better than before. 

Lecture. The publisher told the group that hecause 
he had only 10 minutes he would not be able to allow 
anyone in the group to talk or comment on what he 
was about to say. He then delivered a lecture elaborat- 
ing the four points favoring jungle comics. No discus- 
sion was allowed. At the end of 10 minutes, the lecture 
was stopped and the publisher expressed the hope that 
the group liked jungle comics better than before. 


introduced 


established le adership 


Postinfluence Measures 


After the publisher left the room, £2 assured the 
group that he did not care which kind of comic book 
they voted for. He then distributed the opinion forms 
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and allowed Ss to vote. To obtain a measure of Ss’ 
perceptions of the experimental variables, a question- 
naire was given to the groups following the vote. The 
groups were assured that while the publisher (called 
comic book man in the questionnaire) would see the 
voting form, he would not be allowed to see the ques- 
tionnaire. 


Degree of Private Acceptance 


One week after the influence procedures, a second 
set of comic book folders was distributed by teachers 
to their classes. Ss who initially rated Form A now 
rated Form B, and these who rated Form B, now rated 
Form A. A statistical measure of Ss’ private acceptance 
of the leader’s influence attempt was obtained as fol- 
lows from changes from preinfluence to postinfluence 
attitude ratings of jungle and fantasy hero comics: 

1. For the preinfluence attitude ratings, the sum of 
the ratings for the six fantasy hero comics and the six 
jungle comics were obtained. Total scores for fantasy 
kero comics were subtracted from total scores for jungle 
comics. A negative difference score (Diff 1 score) indi- 
cated that Ss initially favored fantasy hero comics. On 
the average, Ss did initially favor fantasy hero comics 
(Mean Diff 1 score, Form A = —1.22; Form B = 
— 2.08, CR A vs. B = 1.51). 

2. For the postinfluence attitude ratings, difference 
scores (Diff 2 scores) were once again computed. 

3. Changes in ratings from preinfluence to post- 
influence attitude ratings were computed by subtracting 
Diff 2 scores from Diff 1 scores. Change scores could 
range from +48 to —48 points; positive scores indicated 
shifts in favor of jungle comics. 

The average Change score for all Ss participating in 
the experimental meetings was +3.65. This change is 
significantly greater than zero. Fifteen Ss completed 
both the preinfluence and postinfluence attitude ratings 
but were absent from the experimental meetings. Their 
average Change score was —1.47, not significantly 
different from zero. The difference between the mean 
Change score of Ss participating and not participating 
in the experimental meetings is significant beyond the 
01 level (CR = 6.17). 


RESULTS 
Effectiveness of the Experimental Variables 


Analyses of Ss’ responses to the question- 
naire items concerned with participation and 
perception of leadership power were performed 
to determine whether the experimental manip- 
ulations produced the desired results (see 
Table 1). ; 

Four questions were included on participa- 
tions.? Two items were directly concerned with 
whether Ss were allowed to participate. The 
remaining items were included under the 
assumption that one function of participation 

3 Questions were: 1. Who did the most talking? 
2. Did you know how the other kids were going to vote? 
3. Did the comic book man let you talk? 4. Which kind 
of comic books did the kids really like? 


TABLE 1 


EFFECTIVENESS OF THE EXPERIMENTAL 
MANIPULATIONS 


Leadership | 

Style* 
Leadership 
Incentives 


———__—_—_—————| 
Partici- | Lec- | 
pation |ture | 
Mean | Mean | 


— j—— - 


Index of Partic- | 
ipation | 
Reward Leader- 1 |31.93 |48.52°* 
ship 
Incentives | .70 | 
LxI 71 | 
Error 658 


| 

| 

Control 
Punish | 
| 

| 


Index of Leader’s 
Power 
Reward Leader- 
ship 
Incentives | 2 
LxI 2 -05 
Error 29} .803 


Control 
Punish 

















® The average score of each experimental group is used as raw 
score data. 

> To correct for the fact that the Lecture-Punishment con- 
dition has only 5 groups, the mean of these 5 groups is used as the 
sixth score. One degree of freedom has been subtracted from total 
degrees of freedom in evaluating the results. This is a correction 
adapted from one suggested by Lindquist (8, p. 148). 

** Significant beyond the .01 level of confidence. 


is to allow members to perceive the opinions 
of their peers. Weights were assigned to the 
alternatives of each question and summed 
over all four items in a single Index of Partici- 
pation with a range of from 0 to 10. High 
scores indicated a high degree of participation. 
From Table 1 it may be seen that mean 
Participation Index scores for Ss under 
participatory conditions are higher than for Ss 
under lecture conditions. Analysis of variance 
of these data indicate that the differences 
between the two leadership styles are signifi- 
cant beyond the .01 level. 

The second experimental variabie was the 
association of the leader with power to reward 
compliance or to punish noncompliance. Two 
questions were included to test the effects of 
this variable, and the responses to these 
questions were also combined into a single 
score.‘ This resulting Index of Leader’s 


4 Questions were: 1. Will the comic book man punish 
some kids not voting for jungle comics? 2. Will the 
comic book man give a special prize to some kids who 
vote for jungle comics? Reverse weights were given to 
Q. 1 so that a “Yes” answer was weighted zero. For 
Q. 2, a “No” answer was weighted zero. In the Index, 
scores in the middle range indicate the leader was 
perceived as neither rewarding nor punitive. 
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Power had a range of from 2 to 8, with low 
scores indicating that the leader was per- 
ceived as holding punitive power. Table 1 
shows that the differences between incentive 
levels are significant beyond the .01 level and 
that the order of mean values is in the expected 
direction. 


Public Compliance 

Public compliance was defined as voting 
for jungle comics on Question 1 and Question 2 
of the opinion poll. The percentages of public 
compliers under each experimental condition 
are given in Table 2. In general, the per- 
centages of public compliers are larger under 
conditions of reward and punishment than 
under the control conditions. 

A chi-square analysis of these data indicates 
no significant over-all differences in the per- 
centages of public compliers in each condition 
(chi square = 6.87, df 5). In view of the lack of 
significant over-all effects, the results of a more 
detailed analysis are only suggestive. It may 
be noted, however, that both reward and 


punishment produced more public compliance 


than the control conditions. Approximately 57 
per cent of Ss under conditions of reward 
complied, 59 per cent under punishment, and 
40 per cent under control conditions. Differ- 
ences between combined reward and combined 
control as well as differences between combined 
punishment and combined control are signifi- 
cant beyond the .05 level. These results are 
similar to those of a joint study by McBride 
(9) and Burdick (2), who found that both 
reward and punishment induced significantly 
more public compliance than a control condi- 


TABLE 2 
PERCENTAGES OF PuBLIC COMPLIERS AND 
NONCOMPLIERS 


Non- 

com- 

pliers Total 
ou N 


Public 

Com- 

pliers 
Condition % 


Participation-Reward 61.3 38. 
Participation-Punish 54.3 45. 
Participation-Control 40.6 59. 


Lecture-Reward 54.: 45.5 
Lecture-Punish 63. 36. 
Lecture-Control 38. 61. 


Chi square = 6.87, df 5, p ns. 
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tion, but that reward and punishment did not 
differ significantly from each other. 


Private Acceptance in Relation to Experimental 
Conditions 


For purposes of classification, Change scores 
of +2 or higher were considered to reflect 
favorable change in private beliefs; Change 
scores of +1 or less were taken as indicating 
either no change in the S’s original views or a 
change more favorable toward fantasy hero 
comics. Table 3 gives the percentage of Ss 
within each experimental condition who 
changed to a more favorable attitude toward 
jungle comics. Using Wilson’s analogue of 
analysis of variance (13), significant effects 
were found only for the interaction of Leader- 
ship Style and Leadership Incentives (chi 
square L KX I = 15.36, df 2, p < .01). The 
significance of the differences between leader- 
ship styles at each incentive level are also 
given in Table 3. 

It is seen in Table 3 that participatory 
leadership induced significantly more Ss to 
change their beliefs when the leader was 
associated with neutral power or power to 
reward compliance. However, when the leader 
threatened to punish noncompliance, there 
was a tendency (.10 > » > .05) for lecture 
leadership to induce more Ss to change their 
beliefs in favor of jungle comics than changed 
under participatory leadership. 

Since the chi-square value for the interaction 
of the two experimental variables was signifi- 
cant, the statistical significance of the differ- 
ences in the number of changers within each 
leadership style was also tested. These findings 
are also given in Table 3, which shows that the 
threat of punishment induced differing reac- 
tions among Ss depending upon whether the 
leader adopted a participatory or lecture 
style of leadership. Under participatory leader- 
ship, the threat of punishment induced signifi- 
cantly fewer Ss to privately change their 
beliefs than changed under Participation- 
Control conditions. Under lecture leadership 
the reverse was true. 

Neither Participation-Reward nor Lecture- 
Reward conditions contain significantly more 
changers than were found in their respective 
control conditions. While this lack of signifi- 
cant results was contrary to expectations, it is 
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TABLE 3 
PERCENTAGE OF Ss CHANGING THEIR BELIEFS 
IN FAVOR OF JUNGLE CoMICS 


Leadership Style 
Leadership Participation Lecture 
Incentives % N % N 
(33) 
(31) 
(33) 


Reward 84 
Control 78 
Punish 49 


(31) 51 
(32) 39 
(35) 70 


CR 


Comparison 
Between Leadership Styles 
Participation-Reward vs. Lecture-Re- 
ward 
Participation-Control vs. Lecture-Con- 
trol 
Participation-Punish vs. Lecture-Punish 
Within Leadership Styles 
Participation-Reward vs. Participation- 61 
Control 
Participation-Reward vs. Participation- 
Punish 
Participation-Control vs. Participation- 
Punish 


3.45" 
3.42** 
1.81* 


3.30°* 
2.61** 


Lecture-Reward vs. Lecture-Control 
Lecture-Reward vs. Lecture-Punish 
Lecture-Control vs. Lecture-Punish 


* Significant between the .05 and .10 level. 
** Significant beyond the .01 level. 


possible that the lack of significant differences 
resulted from the experimental procedures 
used to offer the reward. Some Ss had ex- 
pressed doubts about their ability to write 
compositions. While these Ss were reassured, it 
may be that some of them did not attempt to 
compete for the reward.® 


Findings for Ss for whom Manipulations were 

Effective 

Not all Ss indicated on the questionnaire 
that they perceived the experimental setting 
as structured by the experiment. For purposes 
of further analysis, Ss were discarded whose 
scores on the questionnaire indices of Partic- 
ipation and Leadership Power deviated from 
expected scores for their condition. A total of 
85 Ss were eliminated, leaving 15 Ss for Partic- 

5 A comparison of Tables 2 and 3 shows that the 
percentages of private compliers are greater than the 
percentages of public compliers. These percentages are 
not directly comparable, since the use of a different 
cutting score for defining private compliers would have 
resulted in differing percentages. Further, the instru- 
ments as well as the questions on which Ss voted dif- 
fered for the two indices 
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TABLE 4 


PERCENTAGES OF Ss CHANGING THEIR BELIEFS 
IN Favor oF JUNGLE Comics 
(Only Ss responding to the experimental variables) 


Leadership Style | 
Leader- |- - 
ship Partici- 


Incen- pation 


j 
Lecture 
tives | 


7 | (15) | 54 | (24) | Participation-Re- 
ward vs. Lecture- 
Reward 

Participation-Con- 
trol vs. Lecture- 
Control 

(22) | Participation-Punish 

| vs. Lecture-Punish 


Control | | (19) 


Punish 7 5) | 86 





| 





* Significant beyond the .05 level. 
** Significant beyond the .01 level. 


ipation-Reward, 15 for Participation-Control, 
15 for Participation-Punishment, 24 for 
Lecture-Reward, 19 for Lecture-Control, and 
22 for Lecture-Punishment. 

The analysis of Change scores in this purified 
group intensifies the results obtained using 
all cases (Table 4). The difference between the 
number of Ss changing their beliefs under 
Participation-Punishment and Lecture-Punish- 
ment conditions rises from the .08 level to the 
01 level of confidence. Thus the trend that 
was apparent in the main analysis, that fewer 
Ss changed beliefs under Participation-Punish- 
ment than under Lecture-Punishment, receives 
additional support. Comparisons of the differ- 
ences within each leadership style are not pre- 
sented here since the results duplicate those 
using all cases with one minor exception.® 


Affect Associated with the Leader 

It was assumed that the perception of the 
leader’s power as either rewarding or punitive 
would be accompanied by differences in the 
affective evaluations of the leader. Three ques- 
tions were included in the questionnaire to 
test this assumption.’ These questions were 
combined to give an Index of Affective Re- 
sponse. Its range was from 3 to 9, with higher 
scores indicating a favorable perception of the 

® Using the purified cases, the comparison between 
Lecture-Punishment and Lecture-Reward was signifi- 
cant beyond the .05 level (CR = 2.48). 

7 Questions were: 1. Was the comic book man fair? 


2. Would you like to meet with the comic book man 
again? 3. Was the comic book man a good guy? 
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TABLE 5 
INDEX OF AFFECTIVE RESPONSE TO THE LEADER 
Only Ss responding to the experimental variables) 


Leadership Style* 


Leader- 
ship Partici- | . 
Source df | MS F 
Incen pation Lecture 
tives 
Mean | (NV) | Mean | (.V) 
Reward 8.79 |(15)| 7.58 |(24)) Leader 1 85 5.84° 
ship 
ontrol 8.47 |(15)| 7.00 |(19)| Incentives 2 |1.00 6.88°* 
Punish 6.67 |(15)| 7.09 |(22)) LX I 2 | .405 | 2.78 
Error 104 145 


* Individual scores are used as raw score data. 

> Because cells contain unequal Ns, a correction suggested by 
Walker and Lev (12, p. 381 

* Significant beyond the .05 level 

** Significant beyond the .01 level 


was used. 


leader. Table 5 presents the average rating of 
the leader on this index and the results of an 
analysis of variance of these data. To conserve 
space, only the findings based upon the purified 
sample are given. 

Affective evaluations of the leader varied 
with both the type of power he held and his 
style of leadership. In general, Ss under partici- 
patory leadership evaluated the leader higher 
than Ss under lecture leadership. Further, Ss 
under reward conditions evaluated the leader 
higher than Ss under punishment conditions. 

Since the variance due to leadership style 
was significant, a comparison of individual 
means was carried out to determine whether 


TABLE 6 
INDEX OF AFFECTIVE RESPONSE TOWARD 
THE LEADER 
(Critical ratios of differences between leadership style 
and between incentives*) 


Condition df CR 
Between leadership styles 
Participation-Reward vs. Lec- 104 2.16* 
ture-Reward 
Participation-Control vs. Lec- 104 2.56* 
ture-Control 
Participation-Punish vs. Lec- 104 0.59 
ture-Punish 
Between incentive levels 
Reward vs. Control 104 1.15 
Reward vs. Punish 104 3.38°* 
Control vs. Punish 104 aie 





® The error estimate for comparing individual means is based 
upon the mean square error term obtained in the analysis of 
variance (8, p. 90) 
* Significant beyond the .05 level. 


** Significant beyond the .01 level. 
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participatory leadership induced greater liking 
for the leader at each incentive level. Similarly, 
since the variance due to leadership incentives 
was also significant, means for style of leader- 
ship were combined and the significance of the 
differences between incentive levels were com 
puted. The results of these tests of significance 
are given in Table 6. 

It is seen in Table 6 that participatory 
leadership induced significantly higher affective 
evaluations of the leader than did lecture 
leadership under conditions of reward and 
control. This finding supports the belief that 
participatory leadership has “human rela- 
tions” value in reducing barriers between 
leaders and subordinates. However, it should 
be noted that no differences were found be- 
tween participatory and lecture leadership in 
affective evaluations of the leader under 
conditions of punishment, and Ss under punish- 
ment expressed significantly less liking for the 
leader than under reward or control conditions 


DISCUSSION 


In most studies concerned with overcoming 
resistance to change, the norms governing the 
behavior being changed are rooted in a refer- 
ence group to which the leader does not belong. 
It is fairly well agreed that one important 
means of effecting change, in these instances, is 
for the leader to allow individuals to perceive 
the course of action of other members of the 
normative group. Group discussion is as- 
sumed to be effective here because it facilitates 
communication between group members and 
thus allows them to perceive that others are 
ready to change. To a great extent the group 
rather than the leader acts as the inducing 
agent. The function of the leader, using group 
discussion, is to redirect group forces in a 
direction congruent with his own. 

Participatory leadership has sometimes been 
viewed as an automatic means of redirecting 
group forces in a direction congruent with the 
leader’s. The present results suggest that 
things are more complicated. While participa- 
tory leadership was more effective than lecture 
leadership in inducing private acceptance 
under reward and control conditions, participa- 
tory leadership under punishment conditions 
resulted in fewer Ss privately accepting the 
leader’s influence attempt than under Lecture 
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Punishment condition or under Participation- 
Control conditions. 

It may be recalled that when they were 
threatened with punishment for noncompli- 
ance, Ss under both styles of leadership 
expressed low affective evaluations of the 
leader. This result is not too surprising since 
the leader was attempting to induce Ss to 
change established attitudes under threat of 
punishment for maintaining them. These low 
affective evaluations can be attributed to a 
desire to resist the leader’s influence attempt. 
Why, then, did Ss under participatory leader- 
ship successfully resist the leader’s influence 
while Ss under lecture leadership did not? 

It is plausible to suppose that participatory 
Ss in their discussion received support from 
each other which encouraged them to resist the 
leader’s induction attempt. Under the Lecture- 
Punishment condition, no support or informa- 
tion was available as to the course of action of 
fellow group members, and each S had to 
decide for himself whether or not to comply. 
Group discussion, on the other hand, is 
assumed to have allowed individual members 
to perceive both resistance among peers and 
an unwillingness to change standards. Thus 
the group discussion under threat of punish- 
ment served to reinforce original standards 
rather than to change them. 

Considering next the affective evaluations of 
the leader, the findings provide cues as to why 
participatory leadership usually engenders 
more liking for the leader than does lecture 
leadership. Participatory leadership generally 
allows the group the illusion that the leader 
has relinquished a share of his powers and 
vested them in the group. It follows that there 
is less awareness by the group of direct pressure 
to change originating from the leader. It is 
suggested that this reduction in direct force 
from the leader results in more favorable 
evaluations of him. 

It may be seen that participatory leadership 
is not always successful in producing favorable 
evaluations of a leader. In the present study, 
when followers perceived the leader rein- 
forcing his induction attempts with threats, 
affective evaluations of him were significantly 
lower than in the other two participatory 
conditions and no different than evaluations in 
the Lecture-Punishment condition. These 
findings would suggest that the awareness of 
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direct pressure was no longer minimized by a 
participatory style of leadership. That is, the 
group was aware that the leader held the 
“reins” and they did not have a free choice. 
Accordingly, force to change was still seen as 
originating from the leader and not, as in- 
tended, from the group. 

A surprising finding of this study was that 
the Lecture-Punishment condition induced 
significantl; more Ss to change their beliefs 
than changed in the other two lecture condi- 
tions. The findings appear to fit the theoretical 
model of Hovland and his co-workers (4) as 
to when a persuasive communication that 
arouses mild anxiety is accepted. If it is 
assumed that the threat of the leader aroused 
mild anxiety, then compliance or later wishful 
thoughts about compliance with the leader’s 
recommendation should reduce the anxiety 
engendered by the threat and accordingly 
reinforce the complying response.* It should 
be noted that to the extent anxiety reduction 
did determine this effect, the fact that more 
private compliance did not occur under the 
Participation-Punishment condition suggests 
that the group discussion served to minimize 
anxiety aroused by the leader’s threat. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The purpose of this study was to determine 
whether a participatory style of leadership was 
more effective than a lecture style of leadership 
in inducing an attitude change when the leader 
explicitly offered to reward compliance or 
threatened to punish noncompliance. 

Thirty-five groups of four to eight pupils in 
the fifth and sixth grades of a public school met 
with a leader who tried to change their prefer- 
ences for comic books. Six experimental 
conditions were established: two conditions in 
which the leader offered a prize of a movie pass 
to Ss complying with his induction attempt; 

8 Public noncompliers under punishment conditions 
did not know who among them would have their 
tickets taken away. For the above explanation to ac- 
cord with Hovland’s theory, it must be assumed that 
thoughts about the threatened punishment continued 
to arouse anxiety, and attempts to reduce anxiety took 
the form of a silent rehearsal of the leader’s recommen- 
dations and a certain wishful fantasy that they had 
been followed. By wishful fantasy is meant such 
thoughts as: “I wonder if I’m going to get a movie 
ticket. Maybe I should have voted for jungle comics, 
they’re not so bad.” 
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two conditions in which the leader threatened 
to take away previously promised movie passes 
from some of the Ss not complying with his 
induction attempt; and two control condi- 
tions in which no sanctions were associated 
with the leader. The leader then conducted a 
meeting attempting to change Ss’ preferences 
for comic books using either a participatory 
or a lecture style of leadership. Measures of 
public compliance and liking for the leader 
were obtained at the meeting. Measures of Ss’ 
private acceptance of the leader’s influence 
were obtained from changes between ratings of 
comic books obtained one week prior to the 
experimental meetings and one week after 
these meetings. The latter measures were 
thought by Ss to be independent of the experi- 
mental meetings. 

The results were as follows: 

1. Both reward and punishment produced 
more public compliance than the control 
conditions. 

2. Participatory leadership induced more Ss 
to privately change their beliefs than did 
lecture leadership when the leader was as- 
sociated with neutral power or power to 
reward compliance. 

3. When the leader threatened to punish 
noncompliance, significantly fewer Ss changed 
their beliefs under participatory leadership 
than under lecture leadership or under the 
Participatory-Control condition. Group dis- 
cussion under threat of punishment from the 
leader reinforced original standards rather than 
changed them. 

4. Participatory leadership engendered 
greater liking for the leader than did lecture 
leadership as long as the leader was not per- 
ceived as enforcing his induction attempt with 
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threats. When threatened with punishment, 
Ss under participatory and lecture leadership 
rated the leader equally low. 
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HE present study is a contribution 

toward a more conceptually oriented 

system of psychiatric classification than 
is currently available. The present conven- 
tional categories of diagnosis are based pri- 
marily on descriptions of overt signs of 
psychopathology, and are inherently limited 
in their theoretical base. For example, the 
precise character of the current diagnostic 
syndromes themselves is unclear, for these 
categories sometimes seem to correspond to 
various (unknown) “disease’’ processes; some- 
times they represent simply “disorders” of 
“the psychobiological unit”; and sometimes a 
patient may be “ill primarily in terms of 
society and of conformity with the prevailing 
cultural milieu” (1). 

Further, there is an ambiguous basis for 
diagnosis in that a single disorder carries the 
connotation of a variety of disparate symp- 
toms. Various cases carrying a given diagnosis 
may be classified on quite different grounds, 
e.g., one patient may be categorized as schizo- 
phrenic because of an affective disturbance, 
another because of cognitive impairment. 
Thus, in terms of their contribution to a diag- 
nosis, the symptoms of a syndrome are inter- 
changeable. Indeed, the bases of classification 
shift among cognitive, affective, mood, social, 
and neuropsychological factors, and there has 
been relatively little concern with the specific 
nature of these individual signs of disorder. 
Because of the ambiguities inherent in the cur- 
rent system of psychiatric diagnosis, it appears 
more meaningful to deal directly with the 
raw data of psychopathology, i.e., those ex- 
plicit symptomatic behaviors which bring 

1 This investigation was supported by the Demen- 
tia Praecox Research Project, Worcester State Hos- 
pital, and a research grant (M-896) from the National 
Institute of Mental Health, Public Health Service. 

2 Thanks are extended to the members of the Psy- 
chology Department, Worcester State Hospital, for 
their many constructive criticisms in the writing of this 
manuscript. We are particularly indebted to John E. 
Lane, who helped extensively in the organization of this 
paper. 


patients into institutional contact. Therefore, 
we studied the statistical relationships occur- 
ring among v-rious symptomatic reactions, 
independent of existing nosologies. Guided by 
these results, we organized these deviant 
reactions into symptom clusters or categories. 
The final phase of the study involved a test 
of the stability of these categories in another 
group of subjects. 


METHOD 


The study was based on an examination of 
case history data on 604 patients. The Wor- 
cester State Hospital Psychology Department 
keeps detailed case history information on all 
patients referred for psychological appraisal. 
The files for approximately a five-year period 
(1948-52) were screened, and all cases with 
two or more presenting symptoms were used 
in the present study. A symptom, in this sense, 
refers to the description of a patient’s behavior 
by a psychiatrist at the time of initial insti- 
tutional contact, or the description of behavior 
presented by referring physicians as the main 
reason for hospitalization. These symptoms 
largely represent specific actions, thoughts, or 
somatic reactions that provide a compre- 
hensive (although not exhaustive) list of those 
observed in a typical state hospital population, 
a psychiatric outpatient clinic, and in jail 
cases.* 

The investigation proceeded by randomly 
dividing the total sample into two groups of 
302 cases each. The first, or pilot, group pro- 
vided the initial data on which the symptom 
categories were based. The other group of 
subjects was reserved for later use in testing 
the stability of these devised categories. 

Extremely deteriorated individuals, obvi- 

° A description of the population sample used in this 
study has been deposited with the American Docu- 
mentation Institute. Order Document No. 5637 from 
the ADI Auxiliary Publications Project, Photodupli- 
cation Service, Library of Congress, Washington 25, 
D. C., remitting in advance $1.25 for microfilm or 


$1.25 for photocopies. Make checks payable to Chief, 
Photoduplication Service, Library of Congress. 
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ously organic cases, and very agitated patients 
are seldom referred to the psychological service 
and consequently are not adequately repre- 
sented in either sample. 


Statistical Analysis of Data 

Examination of the 604 case records resulted in the 
tabulation of 46 discrete presenting symptoms. Of 
these, seven were eliminated from the study because 
their low frequency of occurrence made them unsuit 
able for the type of statistical analysis chosen.‘ 

The data for the remaining 39 symptoms were in- 
dependently tabulated and cross-tabulated by IBM 
procedure. Thus, for each pair of symptoms, the num- 
ber of patients showing both symptoms, neither symp 
tom, and one of the pair, was determined. 

All possible pairings of these 39 symptoms result in 
741 different pair-combinations. Each such pair was 
examined for any tendency for (a) the presence of one 
symptom to be associated with absence of the other 
and (}) the simultaneous presence of both symptoms 
of the pair. 

The inference as to whether any such association 
obtained between paired symptoms was based upon the 
application of the chi-square test of independence to 
each of the 741 possible combinations. The .10 signifi- 
cance level was chosen for all tests. A statistically 
significant result, therefore, indicates that if any two 
symptoms were indeed independent, the probability is 
only .10 that the frequency of joint occurrence (or 
mutual exclusiveness) found in the sample would ob- 
tain. 


Definition of Symptom Categories 


For the pilot group, 31 (out of the 39) symptoms 
evidenced either positive or negative’ relationships 
at the .10 level of significance. From an analysis of the 
relationships, it is possible to organize 25 of these 
symptoms into three categories according to the fol- 
lowing criteria: 

(a) Each symptom appears in only one of these 
categories; 

(b) Only positive relations occur among symptoms 
within each category, whereas no positive relations 
appear between symptoms in different categories; 

(c) For a given symptom, negative relationships 
occur only with symptoms in the other two categories. 

While the three major categories appear quite 
clear-cut, two exceptions appeared. These were the 


‘A list of the symptoms used in this study and the 
frequency of their occurrence have been deposited with 
the American Documentation Institute. Order Docu- 
ment No. 5637 from the ADI Auxiliary Publications 
Project, Photoduplication Service, Library of Congress, 
Washington 25, D. C., remitting in advance $1.25 for 
microfilm or $1.25 for photocopies. Make checks pay- 
able to Chief, Photoduplication Service, Library of 
Congress. 

5 For ease of exposition, the term “positive relation- 
ship” will be used when there is a tendency for the 
joint occurrence of two symptoms, and the term “nega- 
tive relationship” when the occurrence of two symp- 
toms tends to be mutually exclusive. 
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occurrence of a positive relationship between “per- 
plexed” in Category 1 and “homosexuality,” which 
was grouped in Category 2. A second is the occurrence 
of a positive relation between “bizarre ideas” (Cate 
gory 1) and “headaches” (Category 3). Classification 
was decided largely on rational grounds for each of 
these symptoms. No such decision could be made for 
“fears of own hostile impulses,” which showed a 
statistical relationship with both “drinking” (Cate- 
gory 2) and “depreciatory ideas against the self” 
(Category 3). Consequently, it was dropped from fur 
ther consideration. This was true also for “blackouts” 
and “euphoria,” which demonstrated only negative 
relations and could not therefore be categorized. 

Following the formation on statistical grounds of 
the three symptom categories listed above, a rational 
analysis of their organization: was undertaken. Thus, 
the first category was taken to represent a withdrawal 
from others either directly (suspiciousness, withdrawn) 
or in distorted fantasy (e.g., hallucinations, sexual 
preoccupation, bizarre ideas). Because “amnesia” 
may occur on an organic basis, it was deleted from Cate- 
gory 1 and was not further considered. The second 
category comprises a group of symptoms which were 
characterized either as actions or thoughts turned 
against others (e.g., threatens assault, temper out- 
bursts, robbery) or as self-indulgent and socially dis- 
approved behavior patterns (e.g., drinking, perver- 
sions). The last of the three categories was interpreted 
as a turning against the self, either in directly expres 
sive action or thoughts (e.g., suicidal attempt, depre- 
ciatory ideas against self) or in suffering expressed 
somatically (e.g., bodily complaints, insomnia). In 
essence, this last category appears to represent a group 
of behaviors which are the opposite of those organized 
within the second one discussed, in which behavior and 
bodily expression are so largely turned against others. 

On the basis of the rational analysis superimposed 
on the empirical relationship obtained with the pilot 
group, the number of symptoms considered for further 
test was increased. They then also included those 
deviant reactions which logically belonged in each of 
the three categories, but for which statistically signifi- 
cant relationships had not been obtained. 

The following hypothesis was then formulated: 
The three categories as described above would be con 
firmed in the test sample. The specific symptoms in 
each of these three categories are listed in Table 1. 


RESULTS 


The results obtained with the test sample 
(N = 302) are in agreement with the formu- 
lated hypothesis. Positive statistical relation- 
ships were found only within each of the 
symptom categories and negative relationships 
were established only between symptom cate- 
gories. The results of this study suggest that 
for a given individual, if any one of his symp- 
toms falls into one of the categories defined 
here, his other symptoms (among those listed 
above) are also likely to fall into that same 
category. As shown in Table 2, no exceptions 
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TABLE 1 
Symptoms OccuRRING IN Eaca 
CATEGORY 


LIsT OF 


Mood 

Ideational and 
Symptomatol-| Affect 
ogy Disturb- 
ances 


Somatic 
Disorders 


Behavioral 
Symptoms 


apathetic 
perplexed 


Category 1* latte 
(Avoidance feels per- 
of others) | verted 
|suspicious- 
ness 
|hallucina- 
tions | 
|bizarre ideas | 
jsexual preoc- | 
cupations 
Category 2 ithreatens as- \drinking 
(Self-indul- | sault 
gence and 
Bent 
outbursts 
lirresponsible 
behavior 
|robbery 
llying 
disturbed, 
destruc- 
tive 
|perversions 
| (including 
homosexu- 
| 
| 


turning 
against 
others 





ality) 
jassaultive 





Category 3 
(Self-depri- |suicidal ideas |depressed |suicidal at- 
vation depreciatory |tense- tempt 
and turn- | ideas | mervous|compulsions | plaints 
ing | against [doesn’t eat |insomnia 
against self |head- 
the self) | | | aches 





® The symptom ‘of * ‘feels going crazy or mentally sick’’ would 
have been included in Category 1, and “accused of murder,” 
“firesetting,”’ “eats a lot,”’ and “all addictions except drinking” 
would have been included in Category 2, but their incidence in 
the total sample of 604 Ss was too low for the type of statistical 
analysis used. 


to the predicted placement of symptoms occurs 
in the test sample. As will be seen, the results 
are so much in conformity with the hypothesis 
that a statistical test of significance appears 
superfluous. In any case, it would be difficult 
to set up any legitimate test of the significance 
of these findings since there is a lack of statis- 
tical independence among the obtained re- 
lationships. Table 3 lists those relationships 
between symptoms which were actually ob- 
tained. 

Ideally, one might expect interrelationships 
among all symptoms within a given category, 
but this happy state does not obtain. In part, 


TABLE 2 


ACTUALLY OCCURRING VERSUS PREDICTED 
RELATIONSHIPS AMONG CATEG ORIES 


Sinn 
Categories 


Within 
Categories 


Posi- Nega- Posi- Nega- 
tive tive tive tive 





Category 1 8 0 19 

Category 2 4 0 3 

Category 3 13 0 0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 


Total 25 23 





this may be due to the fact that a substantial 
number of the symptom pairs occur with 
relatively low frequency. Consequently, this 
precludes the likelihood of obtaining statisti- 
cally significant relationships with these items. 
Thus, while in many instances there is in- 
sufficient evidence to infer a relationship, this 
is not to say that we have demonstrated a 
lack of such relationships. Further, the specific 
symptom pairs within a category which show 
positive relationships differ somewhat between 
the pilot and test groups, as do some of the 
negative relationships across categories. For 
example, in Category 1, “suspiciousness,” 
which was positively associated with “per- 
plexed” in the pilot sample, is not so related 
in the test group. Similarly, for this same 
category, in the test group “hallucinations”’ is 
positively related to “withdrawn,” whereas 
‘us relationship does not occur in the pilot 
study. Nevertheless, such specific incongruities 
must be interpreted within the context of the 
general results reported; no negative relation- 
ships occur within categories and no positive 
relationships occur between them. 

There are other reasons, however, why a 
question may be raised as to the clear-cut 
nature of the obtained results. For example, 
symptoms assumed to be associated with an 
observed symptom may have been sought and 
noted by an interviewer while other symptoms 
were ignored. Illustratively, it is possible that 
in an assaultive individual evidence for de- 
pression may not have been considered. How- 
ever, case histories were collected over ap- 
proximately a five-year period, during which 
there was a considerable yearly turnover in 
the psychiatric resident staff at the State 
hospital, so that there was no opportunity for 
the biases of a restricted number of individuals 
to distort the reported case information. 
Further, the frame of reference at this hospital 





RELATIONS BETWEEN SYMPTOMS 


Symptom 


1. suspicious 


hallucinations 


bizarre ideas 


withdrawn 


apathetic 


sexual preoc- 
cupations 


drinking 


threatens as- 
sault 


assaultive 


doesn’t eat 


depressed 


depreciatory 
ideas vs. self 


suicidal ideas 
compulsions 
tense-nervous 


bx »dily com- 
plaints 


LESLIE 


TABLE 3 


tN Test SAMPLE 
(N = 302) 


Joint Occurrence 
With 


hallucinations 

sexual preoccu- 
pations 

feels perverted 


withdrawn 


perplexed 


perplexed 
apathetic 


sexual preoccu- 
pations 
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OBTAINED 


Mutually 
Exclusive With 


drinking 
rape (and 
incest) 
other 
sions 
emotional 
bursts 
robbery 
depressed 
suicidal ideas 
suicidal at- 
tempt 
headaches 


perver- 


out- 


emotional 
bursts 

depressed 

headaches 


threatens 
sault 

suicidal at- 
tempt 


as- 


tense-nervous 

emotional out 
bursts 

depressed 


| suicidal ideas 


irresponsible be- 
havior 


assaultive 


| emotional 


bursts 


emotional 
bursts 


| depreciatory 


ideas vs. self 


| depressed 


depressed 
depreciatory 
ideas vs. self 


depressed 


depreciatory 
ideas vs. self 
suicidal ideas 
suicidal attempt 
tense-nervous 
bodily com 
plaints 


suicidal attempt 
tense-nervous 


suicidal attempt 
tense-nervous 
insomnia 
headaches 


insomnia 


during the period when these records were 
accumulated was that of descriptive psychi- 
atry, and thus a minimum of restrictions based 
on particular theoretical formulations was 
probably imposed on symptom categorization. 
There is a corollary consideration that both 
psychiatric residents and psychological interns, 
who recorded the data for the psychology de- 
partment, may have ignored actually appear- 
ing symptoms. Finally, because the original 
data were not collected for research purposes, 
there were no definite criteria defining symp- 
toms. Consequently, there were undoubtedly 
individual differences among the clinical staff 
in terms of the intensity of disturbance re- 
quired for reporting the appearance of a 
symptom. These uncertainties as to the re- 
liability of the raw data attest to the possible 
incompleteness of results, and the findings 
should be interpreted within this context. 
Thus, in this study, we have probably not 
succeeded in isolating ‘‘pure”’ clusters, but the 
evidence for their reality is so suggestive that 
it calls for further investigation directed 
toward their refinement and clarification. 


DISCUSSION 

Since the hypothesis about categories was 
confirmed, one can presume that for a given 
individual, symptoms tend to fall into only 
one of the three categories defined here. The 
deviant forms of social interaction expressed 
in these categories of symptomatic behaviors 
may be characterized as (a) avoidance of 
others, (5) self-indulgence and turning against 
others, and (c) self-deprivation and turning 
against the self. 

The characteristics of interpersonal rela- 
tionships delineated here may be compared to 
those outlined by Fromm (3), Horney (4), 
and Rosenzweig (7). Fromm speaks of social 
relationships in terms of “symbiotic related- 
ness,” “destructiveness,” and “withdrawal.” 
Horney describes the neurotic trends of “mov- 
ing against,” “moving away,” and “moving 
towards” other individuals. The formulations 
of these writers share with each other and 
with the present findings the general concepts 
of “avoidance of others” and of “turning 
against others.’”’ Rosenzweig’s classification of 
“extrapunitive” and “intropunitive” types ap- 
pears to correspond to the interpersonal reac- 
tions described here of ‘turning against others” 
and “turning against the self.” Neither 
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Fromm’s ‘symbiotic relatedness” nor Horney’s 
“moving toward others” can be assessed from 
our present data, because these behavioral 
characteristics were not sampled in the ad- 
mitting interviews of the population used in 
this study. It may be also that the positive 
orientation in interpersonal relationships im- 
plied by these terms is deficient in a psycho- 
pathological population. 

The categories proposed on the basis of the 
present findings may also be formulated within 
the context of role theory, i.e., symptom pat- 
terrs may represent a particular mode of re- 
lating (albeit inappropriately) to another 
person. Particular patterns of role-taking may 
be presumed to represent the individual’s 
implicit assumptions as to the nature of his 
relations with himself and with others. In 
themselves, the role orientations described 
here do not represent psychopathological 
phenomena, but if attitudes are patterned 
exclusively in such negative terms toward 
the self or others, this might provide the basis 
for the emergence of socially deviant thought 
and behavior (as well as for such accompany- 
ing somatic reactions as headaches and in- 
somnia). 

The question may be posed as to how one 
might conceptually organize the role orienta- 
tions as represented in the categories. Perhaps 
a fruitful way of thinking about this problem 
is in terms of the principles of developmental 
psychology. 

It has been postulated that development 
proceeds from a relatively global state to one 
of increasing differentiation and hierarchiza- 
tion (8). When this formulation is applied to 
social relationships, it would suggest a geneti- 
cally early period in which the boundaries 
between the self and the world are relatively 
diffuse; a subsequent period of self-centered- 
ness in which a separation of self and world 
has occurred but with little recognition of the 
rights of others; and a final phase in which 
self identity is maintained, but in which rela- 
tionships on the basis of reciprocity also take 
place. In this last stage of development, a 
recognition and acceptance of the social mores 
has been internalized. 

Within a developmental framework, psycho- 
pathology represents a relative dominance of 
genetically early levels of functioning accom- 
panied by a decreasing emphasis on the higher, 
more recently developed, genetic characteris- 
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tics. On this basis, the symptom categories 
described in this study may be rationally 
ordered in the following sequence. The cate- 
gory “avoidance of others” is considered most 
primitive, for the chronic threat which social 
contact implies for the individual may have 
prevented an adequate development of self 
and object constancy (5) with a consequent 
vague and amorphous perceptual structuring 
of the world. Analogously, Rapaport (6) con- 
siders the motor action of withdrawal as a 
primitive form of behavior upon which is 
built later forms of reality testing. Recent work 
by Bexton, Heron, and Scott (2) has demon- 
strated that isolation from environmental 
stimulation is regularly followed, even in 
normal subjects, by hallucinatory experiences. 
Their findings are pertinent to this present 
study in that they suggest the possibility that 
the appearance of hallucinations as well as of 
bizarre ideas is a consequence of the suspicious- 
ness and withdrawal which characterizes indi- 
viduals whose deviant behavior falls into the 
category “‘avoidance of others.” 

In a genetic hierarchy of the proposed three 
classes of symptoms, the category of “‘self- 


indulgence and turning against others” ap- 
pears to fall at an intermediate position. 
First, the category does not include any symp- 


tom indicative of a formal disturbance of 
thought. Further, the behaviors in this group 
are suggestive of a self-centered and demand- 
ing attitude without concern for the social 
mores. The salient needs of the individuals 
whose symptoms fall in this category are of a 
concrete bodily nature, such as drinking or 
various deviant forms of sexual expression. 
From the manner in which these symptoms 
cluster, it appears that if his needs are not 
met, the individual is likely to retaliate with 
behavior carrying an injurious intent. This 
aggression may be expressed overtly in such 
behaviors as assault or robbery, or less directly 
in irresponsible behavior or in threatening 
assault. 

The third category, “‘self-deprivation and 
turning against the self,” suggests an intro- 
jection of social standards not implied by the 
two previous categories. Thus the individual 
whose symptoms fall into this last grouping 
would appear more socially mature and re- . 
sponsible in that he has introjected and can 
take the role of internalized others. The 
psychopathology represented by this class of 
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symptoms involves an excessively harsh judg- 
ment of the self, leading to self-deprivation 
(e.g., not eating) or a turning against the self 
in either action or thought (suicidal attempt, 
suicidal ideas) or their somatic equivalents 
(tension, headaches). 


SUMMARY 


This study has analyzed the tendency of 
symptomatic behaviors to appear together or 
be mutually exclusive in the deviant behavior 
of the individual patient. Thirty-nine symp- 
toms of a sufficiently high frequency of occur- 
rence for statistical analysis were considered. 
The psychiatric population covered a broad 
range of diagnostic categories and was drawn 
largely from a state hospital, although groups 
from an outpatient clinic and from jail were 
also liberally represented. A total of 604 pa- 
tients was studied, distributed randomly into 
two groups of 302 subjects each. A statistical 
analysis of the interrelationships of the 39 
symptoms under study was undertaken for 
the first group. On the basis of this exploratory 
work, it was hypothesized that symptoms tend 


to occur in three major groupings, which are 
assumed to be indicative of “avoidance of 
others,” “‘self-indulgence and turning against 
others,” and “self-deprivation and turning 
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against the self.” The validity of these cate- 
gories was supported by the findings on the 
second group of subjects. Finally, these cate- 
gories were interpreted within the context of 
developmental theory. 
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A COMPARATIVE FACTORIAL ANALYSIS OF SEMANTIC 
STRUCTURES IN MONOLINGUAL GREEK AND 
AMERICAN COLLEGE STUDENTS! 
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VER the past decade there has been 
() growing interest in what is often 
called “the Weltanschauung Prob- 
lem,” the relation between language structure 
and cognitive processes (cf. 2, 9). To a very 
considerable extent, this interest has been 
stimulated by the writings of Whorf (cf. 14), 
who seriously questioned the commonly held 
notion that the cognitive processes of all 
human beings possess a common logical 
structure (which he called “natural logic’) 
which operates prior to and independent of the 
particular language used to communicate. It 
was Whorf’s thesis that linguistic patterns 
determine, to a large degree, how the indi- 
vidual perceives his world and how he thinks 
about it. He developed his hypothesis from 
the comparative analysis of a variety of 
languages, notably those of the Hopi, Shawnee, 
and Nootka Indians, against what he called 
Standard Average European (SAE). 

The present paper is one of a series of studies 
supporting the opposite point of view—that 
there are certain aspects, at least, of cognition 
in human beings that are relatively independ- 
ent of the particular language that they use to 
communicate. The aspect with which we are 
concerned is meaning, specifically the structure 
or organization of connotative meanings as 
revealed by factor analysis of the semantic 
judgments of concepts against descriptive 
scales. The first study of this nature was 
undertaken by Kumata and Schramm (4), 
comparing the semantic factor structures of 
bilingual Japanese and Korean students with 


! The collection of the Greek data was made possible 
through a grant to William W. Lambert by the U. S. 
Public Health Service (No. 7162). The control group 
data collection was supported by a small grant to the 
first author by the Cornell Social Science Research 
Center. The analysis of these data was made possible 
through the facilities of the Institute of Communica- 
tions Research and the Computer Laboratory, at the 
University of Illinois, under the direction of the second 
author. 
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those of monolingual American college stu- 
dents. The Japanese and Korean subjects (Ss) 
were given translation-equivalent forms a few 
weeks apart, half of each group reacting first 
to the form in their native language and the 
other half to the English form; American 
monolinguals took the same English version, 
containing exactly the same concepts and 
scales, twice over the same interval. Not only 
were the factor structures for the bilinguals 
essentially the same regardless of the language 
used, and in fact as closely related as the 
test-retest structures of the American controls, 
but the semantic structures for both Japanese 
and Koreans corresponded very closely to 
those of the Americans. While this study 
demonstrates convincingly for these particu- 
lar languages that the language structure per 
se does not influence the semantic organization 
of bilinguals, the fact that facile bilinguals 
were used limits conclusions about cross- 
cultural semantic similarities. In a subsequent 
study, however, Kumata (3) has been able to 
demonstrate a high degree of similarity in 
semantic structures between monolingual Jap- 
anese living in Japan and monolingual Amer- 
icans. The present study extends this demon- 
stration to monolingual Greek Ss. 


METHOD 


In this investigation we have attempted to 
repeat in all essentials the procedures and 
materials used by Kumata in his monolingual- 
ism study. The ideal design for research of this 
type includes (a) the development of transla- 
tion-equivalent forms of the semantic differ- 
ential through the use of back translation by 
independent sets of bilinguals, (6) demonstra- 
tion through the use of bilingual Ss that 
language per se does not influence semantic 
structure, and (c) demonstration through 
the use of monolingual Ss that language and 
cultural differences combined do not produce 
significant differences in semantic structure. 
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In the present Greek study we omitted step 
(6), on the grounds that if languages as differ- 
ent as Korean or Japanese and English 
yielded no differences for the same bilingual 
Ss, differences on this basis would not be 
expected for Greek vs. English. Furthermore, 
to the extent that similarities rather than 
differences in semantic structure prevail in 
step (c), differences in language structure per 
se are included in the demonstration. The 
method of back translation (step a) was used 
to insure translation equivalence between the 
English and Greek versions of the semantic 
instrument. Three bilinguals translated a large 
number of words from the English form into 
Greek and three other bilinguals translated 
the Greek terms back into English. Only those 
terms for which there was unanimous agree- 
ment were retained.” 


Adaptation of Semantic Differential 


The measurement technique used here was a form 
of the semantic differential as developed by Osgood 
and others (10, 12). The Ss judge a set of concepts 
against a set of 7-step bipolar adjectival scales, such as 
hard-soft, active-passive, pleasant-unpleasant, _ stable- 
changeable, and so forth. To the extent that judgments 
along various scales are correlated, they may be ana- 
lyzed for their factorial structure. Evaluative, potency, 
and activity factors have repeatedly been found by 
Osgood and his associates. This study, like Kumata’s, 
began with a large number of scales previously used by 
Osgood and others and retained those that survived 
back translation. The final form consisted of 20 con- 
cepts and 30 scales which, when paired in all possible 
combinations, produced a 600-item test. Concepts 
were continuously rotated against scales rather than 
having Ss make all of the judgments of a given concept 
on a single page. Except for the language, the forms 
used for Greeks and Americans were identical, with the 
same concepts, same scales, and same ordering; this 
procedure avoided the possibility of shifts in factorial 
structure due to concept-scale interaction (cf., 12, pp. 
176). Table 1 gives the scales used in this study; the 
concepts used were as follows: FATHER, FEMALE, 
FAMILY, POLICE, MOUNTAIN, SICKNESS, LABOR UNION, 
WATERFALL, EARTHQUAKE, SOLDIER, JUSTICE, HOSPITAL, 
SNOW, DAWN, BIRD, FIRE, THIEF, BIRTH, SON, and OLD 
WOMAN. 


Subjects 
The “experimental’”’ group consisted of 89 Greek 


monolinguals; the “control” group consisted of 43 


2 This procedure resulted in the loss of 53% of the 
original scales and 13% of the original concepts. A good 
deal of this loss was due to the poor English of the bi- 
linguals, who knew the meaning of only 60 or 70% of the 
words that were presented to them for translation. 
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American monolinguals. All Ss were college students, 
the majority of the Greek students being recruited in 
the library of the student union of the University of 
Athens.’ No Greek S had had as much as one full year 
of English; any who had learned English directly (e.g., 
from object to name-of-object in English rather than 
from Greek word to English word) were excluded from 
the sample. This control was necessary in view of 
Lambert’s results (5) on the influence of the context 
of language learning on the semantic judgments of 
bilinguals. None of the American sample knew Greek. 
The Greek sample was 90% male as compared with only 
60% males for the Americans; the age range for Greeks 
was 19-40 with a mode at 23, as compared with a range 
of 19-25 and a mode at 19 for Americans; more than a 
third of the Greeks were studying medicine and about 
half studying engineering, law, and mathematics, 
whereas the American Ss were liberal arts students; 
it is also probable that the Americans were of some- 
what higher socioeconomic status. We have no way of 
determining to what extent these differences may have 
contributed to the slight differences in semantic 
structure and the considerable differences in concept 
meanings to be reported. 


Instructions 


The instructions given to the American Ss were 
identical with those described by Osgood and Suci 
(10). These instructions include a general statement of 
the purpose of the research (to determine what certain 
concepts mean to the Ss), the meanings of the scale 
positions (Positions 1 and 7, extremely; Positions 2 and 
6, quite; Positions 3 and 5, slighily; and Position 4, 
equally, neither, or irrelevani—all with respect to the 
polar terms) and the general attitude to be taken toward 
the task (working rapidly, giving first impressions, not 
looking back and forth in test, etc.). The instructions 
were modified slightly for the Greek Ss—particularly 
(a) to indicate the cross-cultural nature of the study 
being undertaken and to enlist their support, and (6) 
to indicate willingness on the part of the experimenter 
to discuss the nature of the study after they had 
completed the task (about two-thirds of the Ss took 
advantage of this opportunity). 


RESULTS 


Factorial Structures 


The raw data for both Greek and American 
Ss were punched into IBM cards, from which 
the means for each concept judged on each 
scale were determined. These means were 
transferred to punched tape, and all subse- 
quent operations were done on the Illinois 
Digital Computer (ILLIAC). Interscale cor- 
relations for each group were computed from 
the concept means, i.e., cross-products taken 

* We wish to express our thanks to Lambros, Man- 


ager of the Student Union of the University of Athens, 
for making the arrangements for securing the Ss. 
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TABLE 1 
First Five Factors From QuarTimAx ANALYSIS 








Greek Group American Group 


3 
aa .30 
.80 .33 | 
.34 03 
21 - 01 
07 .07 
.03 | —.28 | 
.20 .10 
.36 .28 | Excitable-calm 
13 .24 ‘ Optimistic-pessimistic 
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09; . my é .03 | Egotistic-altruistic 
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36 a ; .43 | Private-public 
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Scales 








High-low 

| Slow-fast 

| Important-unimportant 

| Negative-positive 
Grateful-ungrateful 

| Heterogeneous-homogeneous | 


Good-bad 











.06 64 .05 : Cold-hot 


.24 : d ‘ Changeable-stable 


.33 ‘ da : Angular-rounded 


05 ‘ , : Ugly-beautiful 
.61 ; : : Straight-curved 





across the set of 20 concepts for each pair of 
scales.‘ 

The correlational matrices were first fac- 
tored by Thurstone’s centroid method (13). 
The first factor was clearly evaluative for both 
groups, including such scales as high-low, 
important-unimportant, positive-negative, good- 
bad, optimistic-pessimistic, temely-untimely, and 
the like, and accounted for 43% of the total 
variance in the Greek group and 39% in the 
American group. The second factor, accounting 
for 17% and 16% of the variance respectively, 
appeared as a “dynamism” factor (confluence 
of potency and activity dimensions), e.g., 
fast-slow, excitable-calm, hard-soft, heavy-light, 
masculine-feminine, severe-lenient, strong-weak, 


‘ To save printing costs, the table of intercorrelations 
has been deposited with the American Documentation 
Institute. Order Document No. 5636 from ADI Aux- 
iliary Publications Project, Photoduplication Service, 
Library of Congress, Washington 25, D. C., remitting 
in advance $1.25 for 35 mm microfilm or $1.25 for 6 
by 8 photocopies. Make checks payable to Chief, 
Photoduplication Service, Library of Congress. 








and active-passive. Factors 3 to 5 were less 
readily interpretable, accounting for 8%, 8%, 
5% and 17%, 5%, 5% in the two groups, 
respectively, and the remaining factors all 
accounted for less than 4% of the variance. 
The first five factors accounted for at least 
80% of the total variance in both groups. 
These factors were rotated by the Neuhaus and 
Wrigley (7) quartimax method, and indices 
of factorial similarity were computed (Wrigley 
and Neuhause, 16) The results are given in 
Tables 1 and 2. Accepting an index of about 
.75 as demonstrating significant agreement, 
it can be seen that the first two factors are 
related well beyond this level. But whereas 
the Americans display the typical evaluation- 
potency-activity pattern as their first three 
factors, this is not as true for the Greek Ss. 
Something like a “receptivity” factor (cf., 
Osgood, Suci, and Tannenbaum, 12, pp. 64) 
appears as Factor 4 for the Greeks and Factor 
5 for the Americans (e.g., colorful, unusual, 
rounded, beautiful, curved), and some factor 
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TABLE 2 
ba dia INDICES OF FACTORIAL SmmLariTy From QuaRTIMAX ANALYSIS 
Greek Group American Group 
1 2 3 + b 1 2 3 4 5 
1.00 23 .08 — .04 —.01 .93 — .05 —.12 .16 .20 1 
1.00 — .08 —.13 —.i2 .09 — .81 .39 — .03 — .03 2 
1.00 05 .09 .08 .40 60 —.15 a 3 Greek 
1.00 .20 oan .38 .33 —.19 —.70 4 
1.00 .03 .25 .27 54 —.14 5 
1.00 35 —.10 .14 01 1 
1.00 —.02 01 —.09 2 
1.00 —.22 —.22 3 American 
1.00 04 4 
1.00 5 
TABLE 3 
First THree Factors From Square Root ANALYsIS 
Greek Group American Group 
Timely- Light- Slow- Scales Timely- _—_Light- Slow- 
Untimely Heavy Fast Untimely Heavy Fast 
46 — .48 — .20 High-low .73 — .08 —.14 
— .20 .06 .98 Slow-fast .17 — .05 .98 
73 — .32 — .08 Important-unimportant 49 — .31 —.11 
— .87 18 — .02 Negative-positive — .84 — .03 03 
77 — .04 .23 Grateful-ungrateful .79 .18 .27 
— .64 — .18 .01 Heterogeneous-homogeneous — .33 — .33 —.15 
74 .06 .29 Good-bad .94 .06 .10 
— .63 — .09 — .50 Excitable-calm — .43 .15 — .47 
91 .10 — .05 Optimistic-pessimistic .86 .23 .03 
— .92 .08 — .06 Unsuccessful-successful — .88 — .03 01 
1.00 — .00 — .00 Timely-untimely 1.00 — .00 00 
— .80 .02 — .25 Egotistic-altruistic —.71 .05 —.15 
77 — .08 19 Sociable-unsociable .68 21 — .05 
— .82 .00 14 Sickly-healthy — .68 — .05 .24 
— .20 —.70 — .40 Hard-soft —.24 — .88 —.17 
— .06 1.00 .00 Light-heavy 19 .98 .00 
69 .10 .40 Sober-drunk .70 — .26 .32 
— .28 .42 wae Feminine-masculine .07 .69 44 
31 — .53 — 41 Severe-lenient — .41 — .66 — .16 
47 — .63 — .46 Strong-weak .37 — .57 — .37 
— .48 — 41 .26 Old-new —.24 — .42 .29 
—.15 21 —.12 Colorful-colorless 31 .39 — .33 
— .69 02 — .26 Unusual-usual — .64 .04 — .13 
— .26 23 .23 Private-public 04 .27 .40 
66 — .29 — .54 Active-passive .19 — .07 — .80 
— .22 —.14 21 Cold-hot .19 —.12 .25 
— .66 43 — .03 Changeable-stable — .54 .49 — .26 
.19 —.17 — .07 Angular-rounded — 34 — .69 — .32 
— .62 — .16 —.01 Ugly-beautiful —.70 — .38 01 


.66 — .04 — .41 Straight-curved 28 — .68 — .36 


difficult to name, but somewhat corresponding other, and a square-root factor analysis (cf., 
(e.g., cold and public), appears as 5 for the Wrigley, 15) was applied to the same correla- 
Greeks and 4 for the Americans. tions. The scales thus selected as pivots were 

In an attempt to see if even further agree- imely-untimely, light-heavy, and slow-fast. The 
ment in factorial structure could be demon- logic of this procedure is that if nearly as much 
strated, three common pivotal variables were of the total variance can be accounted for by 
selected from the original correlational ma-_ these arbitrarily chosen factors as by the first 
trices as being highly loaded on independent three factors of the centroid, then this is 
factors but minimally correlated with each approximately as good an orthogonal rotation. 
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The proportions of total variance accounted 
for by the square-root analysis were 61% 
(Greeks) and 61% (Americans) for the three 
arbitrary factors; proportions of variances 
accounted for by the first three factors of the 
centroid were 68% and 73% respectively. 
This arbitrary rotation into evaluative, 
potency, and activity factors is thus not quite 
as successful for either group as the origina! 
analysis. Table 3 gives the factor loadings for 
the square-root analysis. On the other hand, 
as can be seen from inspection of the indices 
of factorial similarity in Table 4, the corre- 
spondences across Greek and American lan- 
guage/culture groups are significantly high for 
all three factors. The clearest indicators of the 
evaluative factor in both groups are limely- 
untimely, positive-negative, optimistic-pessimis- 
tic, successful-unsuccessful; the clearest indica- 
tors of the potency factor are heavy-light, 
hard-soft, severe-lenient, and strong-weak; the 


TABLE 4 


INDICES OF FACTORIAL SIMILARITY FROM 
S@uARE Root ANALYSIS 


American Group 


Greek Group 
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02 


1 2 3 
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.83 .29 
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1.00 


1 
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00 


?? 


American 


clearest indicators of the activity factor are 


fast-slow, excitable-calm, and active-passive. 


Having demonstrated considerable corre- 
spondence in general semantic factorial struc- 
ture across Greek and American groups, we 
may now ask if there are any particular scales 
of judgment that display clear differences in 
usage. We may take the three square-root 
factors as reference vectors and see if certain 
scales run through this space in decidedly 
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MEAN Scores OF CONCEPTS ON EVALUATIVE AND Potency FAcToRS AND ON SELECTED SCALES, 
FOR GREEK AND AMERICAN GROUPS 
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different directions. The scale high-low, for 
example, is almost purely evaluative for 
Americans but relates equally to evaluation 
and potency for Greeks. On the other hand, 
the scale heterogeneous-homogeneous is largely 
evaluative for the Greeks (with homogeneous 
being “good”) while it is relatively inde- 
pendent of these factors for the Americans. 
Although severe-lenient is clearly a potency 
scale for both groups, for Americans severe 
tends to be “bad” and for Greeks severe tends 
to be “good.” Active-passive is a pure activity 
scale for Americans, but for Greek Ss being 
active is clearly “good” as compared with 
being passive. Finally, we note that both 
angular and straight (as compared with their 
opposites, rounded and curved) tend to be 
evaluatively “good” for the Greek Ss, whereas 
they are less so, or even “bad,” for Americans; 
both of these scales are primarily potency 
variables for Americans, but not so for Greeks. 
The remaining 24 of the 30 scales show no 
marked differences between cultures. 


Concept Meanings 


Space does not permit tabulation of all of 
the 20 X 30 X 2 means of concepts on indi- 
vidual scales for both groups, but Table 5 
presents the most important evidence. The six 
scales previously shown to be used differently 
by the two culture groups have been elim- 
inated, since differences here could be at- 
tributed either to concept meanings or scale 
meanings. All mainly evaluative scales are 
represented by a single E-factor score (ob- 
tained by averaging the most purely evalua- 
tive scales according to the square-root 
analysis, timely-untimely, positive-negative, op- 
timistic-pessimistic, and successful-unsuccess- 
ful); this may be thought of as an attitude 
score (cf., Osgood and Tannenbaum, 11). 
Similarly, a P-factor (potency scales, heavy- 
light, hard-soft, and strong-weak) can be repre- 
sented in a single value. On the basis of our 
previous work (Osgood, Suci, and Tannen- 
baum, 12), in which differences as small as 
14-scale unit in factor scores under test-retest 
conditions were found to be significant at the 
.O5 level, we shall assume conservatively that 
differences in factor scores here of 14-scale 
unit are significant. In the remainder of 
Table 5 are presented a number of individual 
scales, roughly clustered, in which significant 
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differences® for at least some concepts are 
obtained. Differences as large as approximately 
1.0-scale units may be accepted as indicative 
of a real semantic difference. 


DISCUSSION 
Generality of Semantic Structure 


The major hypothesis of this research was 
that there are dimensions of connotative 
meaning that are independent of differences 
in language and culture. Its confirmation 
requires that, with the concepts judged and 
the scales used in judgment held constant and 
translation equivalent, the same or highly 
similar dimensions of meaningful discrimina- 
tion be demonstrated across two language/ 
culture monolingual groups. In the present 
study, we have compared the semantic struc- 
tures obtained from Greeks with those ob- 
tained from Americans when judging 20 varied 
concepts against 30 varied scales. An unro- 
tated Thurstone centroid factor analysis of the 
data indicated both an “evaluative” factor 
and a “dynamism” factor for both groups, 
these factors accounting for 60% and 55% of 
the total variance in the Greek and American 
groups, respectively, and showing significant 
correspondence in content across groups. An 
arbitrary rotation in terms of scales repre- 
senting three factors regularly found in our 
earlier work yielded evidence for “evaluation,” 
“potency,” and “activity” factors in both 
groups, these factors accounting for 61% of 
the total variance and again being significantly 
related across groups. We interpret this as 
evidence for a high degree of semantic gener- 
ality across Greek and American language/ 
culture communities. 

When we add these results to those already 
obtained by Kumata (3) for monolingual 
Japanese vs. Americans, the case for complete 
generality of semantic structure despite differ- 
ences in language and culture is considerably 
strengthened. Greek belongs to a subgroup of 
the Indo-European family of languages that 
is quite distinct from all other members of the 
family. Our present findings, then, support 
the assumption that the same general semantic 
structure will be found in all Indo-European 
languages. Japanese (and Korean, for which we 
have data on bilinguals, at least) is a non- 


5 All differences on single scales as large as one scale 
unit are significant at least at the .05 level. 
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Indo-European language, and the similarity 
of Kumata’s results to those obtained here 
supports an extension of our hypothesis of 
semantic structural similarity to languages in 
general. Data have been collected on several 
Indian groups of the American Southwest (cf., 
Casagrande, 1), including Hopi, Zuni, and 
Navajo, and if similar correspondences can be 
demonstrated there, the case for complete 
generality of basic dimensions of meaningful 
discriminations across the human species will 
be strong indeed. 


The Problem of Cross-cultural Comparisons 


Comparisons across cultures, despite differ- 
ences in language, are obviously quite feasible 
for material traits, like the making of pottery, 
or even some nonmaterial traits, like family 
organization. But comparisons in terms of 
many nonmaterial traits—particularly those 
relating to attitudes, briefs, values, and the 
like—are extremely difficult when different 
languages are used. How can we assess and 
compare those things for which language is 
the chief expression if there are no common 
yardsticks? Indeed, if the Whorfian thesis 
were taken as absolute, comparisons of this 
sort would be ruled out—and this is exactly 
the position (“cultural relativity”) taken by 
some cultural anthropologists and linguists. 
If, on the other hand, it can be shown that 
there is some common ground in meaning 
systems across language communities, if cer- 
tain common dimensions, a common semantic 
frame of reference, can be demonstrated for 
human beings in general, then comparison 
becomes possible because we have some 
identifiable reference points. One of the long- 
term goals of our work in semantic measure- 
ment is to demonstrate the feasibility of such 
cross-language, cross-culture comparisons, with 
the purpose of improving cross-cultural com- 
munication and understanding. 


Comparison of Greek and American Nonmate- 
rial Cultures 


Although this study was not designed as an 
anthropological investigation, and our bases 
for comparison are therefore not extensive, 
we do have a small amount of incidental 
evidence on the differences between Greek and 
American nonmaterial cultures that may 
illustrate the use of cross-cultural semantic 
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measurement. Having demonstrated the exist- 
ence of certain common factors, and certain 
commonly used scales within this factor 
system, we can use these as a reference frame 
within which to interpret the differences in 
either scale meanings or concept meanings 
that appear.® 

Let us look first at scale meanings. In the 
first place, it is worth noting that the Greeks 
give somewhat more weight to the evaluative 
factor than do the Americans. This finding 
held for the unrotated centroid analysis, the 
quartimax rotation, and the arbitrary rotation 
into three generally dominant factors. The 
Greeks, in other words, tended to use all 
scales of judgment somewhat more evalua- 
tively. By way of comparison, the same 
tendency was even more marked in the Korean 
bilinguals (but not the Japanese bilinguals) 
studied by Kumata and Schramm (4). Such 
relatively greater use of the evaluative dimen- 
sion probably represents a tendency toward 
what Korzybski refers to as dichotomous or 
“Aristotelian” thinking. The Greeks, like the 
Koreans, seem to reflect a more “militant” 
frame of reference, as will be seen, and it is 
interesting to speculate on whether rotation 
toward a “black-and-white” judgmental sys- 
tem generally results from such cultural 
pressure. 

The differences in meanings of certain 
individual scales seem to reflect such a “‘mili- 
tant” frame of reference. High is potent as 
well as good for Greeks, but mainly good for 
Americans. Severe, active, homogeneous, angular, 
and straight are all favorably evaluated as 
compared with their opposites by the Greeks, 
but not for the Americans—in fact, lenient, 
rounded, and curved tend to be the more 
favorable poles in the latter case. One could, 
of course, make separate interpretations of 
these scale differences—for example, that 
Americans have to “put up with” a much 
greater flux of heterogeneity than Greeks and 
hence have developed a more tolerant, less 
evaluative usage. And with respect to the 
positive evaluation of straight, we find Lee (6) 
saying: 


6 The first author, being reasonably familiar with 
both Greek and American cultures, has ventured to 
make interpretations of some of these differences. 
However, he is not trained as a cultural anthropologist 
and his interpretations must be judged accordingly. 
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The beloved is commonly likened to a tree... most 
commonly to a cypress—slim, straight, tall, hard, 


resistant—“I embrace a cypress tightly”’ sings a lover. 

Firmness and straightness are extremely desirable 
personal qualities. Babies were swaddled to keep them 
from growing crooked and to make their backs firm. 
The gesture of mother love is one of holding a firm, 
stiff, straight bundle against the breast, not the crooking 
of the arms to accommodate a cuddling body. Firm and 
straight is also the ideal personality. ... When Eleu- 
therios Venizelos (one of the leading statesmen of 
Greece) died, the leading Athenian newspaper wrote: 


“The cypress is fallen.” 


Reflecting the fact that activity has a more 
positive evaluative tone for Greeks, we find 
Lee saying: 

Folk tales make fun of the lazy wife who comes to grief. 
To call a girl diligent, is to say something about her 
attractiveness. A poem which school children used to 
memorize spoke of the joyous little housewife, a little 
girl who got up early to set the house in order. There 


was nothing of the repellent goody-goody about her, 


and nothing strange about calling industriousness 


joyous 


The close correspondence between such anec- 
dotal or observational evidence of cultural 
anthropologists and the results obtained with 
the semantic differential would seem to 
strengthen the claims of both to validity. 


Differences in concept meanings are striking 
in some cases and in others practically non- 
existent. We may use differences as large as 
L6 a scale unit for E- and P-factor scores and 
approximately 1.0-scale unit for individual 
scales as conservative criteria of significance 
(see Table 5). Looking first at certain family 
concepts, we see that there are no differences 
whatsoever in the meaning of OLD WOMAN; 
the concepts FATHER and SON are viewed as 
more colorful by American Ss, but SON as more 
new to the Greeks; the FAMILY is considered 
more calm by the Greeks, but more colorful 
and private by the Americans. In part, these 
differences may represent a general tendency 
on the part of Americans to “romanticize” 
everyday things and events, as compared with 
the Greeks who seem to take a more realistic 
view. This is particularly clear for FEMALE, 
who is seen as much more excilable and colorful 
by Americans, as well as somewhat more 
unusual and warm (one merely needs to open 
any ‘slick’? American magazine to note the 
repetitious reinforcement of this conception); 
however, FEMALE is judged older by Americans 
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than Greeks. We shall note this tendency of 
Americans to romanticize again in connection 
with natural objects. 

The cluster of concepts relating to vital 
life processes (BIRTH, HOSPITAL, and SICKNESS) 
reveal some very interesting differences be- 
tween cultures. Americans give a more favor- 
able evaluation to BIRTH and see it as faséer, 
more excitable, and more colorful; but, whereas 
they view it as a privaie affair, definitely asso- 
ciated with feminine roles, Greeks view it as a 
more public, sociable, family event, old and 
familiar, mot at all wnusual. Whereas in 
America we have the customs of baby presents 
to the wife, baby showers, handing out of 
cigars and the like, in Greece the relatives 
merely convene, look at the baby, and congrat- 
ulate the parents. But if the Greek attitude 
toward BIRTH is matter-of-fact, not so their 
attitude toward HOSPITAL. They view the 
HOSPITAL as definitely more sociable, colorful, 
warm, and public than do Americans. The 
presence of large numbers of relatives and the 
somewhat less rigid rules of the Greek hospital 
probably contribute to this picture. The 
Americans, on the other hand, see the HOSPITAL 
as a more forbidding, coldly efficient place— 
for them it is more potent (hard, heavy, and 
strong), cold and threatening (excilable), and 
they view it as an intimate privale affair rather 
than a public familiar one. It is interesting 
that although the Americans view SICKNESS 
less favorably (E-factor), they also see it as 
less potent or dangerous (P-factor)—these 
differences possibly reflecting the fact that 
whereas Americans consider more minor ail- 
ments as “sickness” and are more confident 
in medical ability to handle them, the Greeks 
associate the term with major illnesses. And 
here again we find the now familiar pattern 
in which the Greeks view SICKNESS as more 
sociable, public, colorful, and ordinary (usual). 
The extended family usually lives geographi- 
cally close together and all the relatives flock 
to the bedside of the patient. 

Another general difference between Greek 
and American “world views” seems to be that 
whereas the former see social institutions and 
roles in a more personal, concrete way, the 
latter see them as impersonal and abstract. 
This contrast appears particularly for the 
concepts JUSTICE, SOLDIER, POLICE, LABOR 
UNION, and to lesser extent TaHTEF. Americans 
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judge all of these concepts colder and less 
sociable than do the Greeks, and in most cases 
significantly so. Americans also have a de- 
cidedly less favorable attitude (E-factor) 
toward these things, with the single exception 
of JUSTICE; yet, with the exception of THIEF, 
Americans view these things as more powerful 
(P-factor). In other words, whereas Americans 
tend to see the law, the military, unions, and 
those who represent them as remote, but 
powerful and rather threatening, the Greeks 
see them in terms of the individual humans 
who are playing the parts. The soldier is an 
individual, not a role, as is the policeman and 
the thief. The Greek who has trouble with the 
law is more likely to look for some powerful 
relative or friend to support him than for a 
good lawyer. As Lee says, “The traditional 
Greek pattern... is that individuals work not 
collectively but within an intricate web of 
interdependence and mutual aid. The abstract 
end, unless it is implemented in terms of per- 
sons, is meaningless” (6, p. 112). The environ- 
ment of the American factory, with its cold, 
impersonal atmosphere, has attracted very few 
Greek immigrants, while the restaurant busi- 
ness has felt a major impact due to immigration 
from this country. It is also worth noting that 
LABOR UNION, POLICE, and THIEF are judged 
significantly more feminine by Greeks; 
whether this simply reflects facts (that women 
play these ro!cs more frequently in Greece) or 
represents lesser connotative potency is dif- 
ficult to say. The much more favorable attitude 
of the Greek Ss toward LABOR UNION probably 
is due to both the more favorable press Greek 
unions receive and the fact that the University 
of Athens students are of somewhat lower 
socioeconomic status than the Cornell stu- 
dents. 

We have already noted the tendency of 
American Ss to romanticize common everyday 
natural events. This trend is particularly true 
of physical objects and events. SNow is more 
sociable, feminine, and colorful, as well as less 
potent (i.e., light, soft, and weak) for Americans 
than for Greeks; DAWN is also thought of as 
more favorable and less potent, as well as 
being more feminine, colorful, unusual, and 
slow; BIRD is more excilable, warm, feminine, 
and mew; WATERFALL is likewise both more 
liked (E-factor) but less potent (P-factor), 
while being more feminine, colorful, and un- 
usual for Americans. For the concept FIRE we 
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find an abrupt shift from this pattern; although 
FIRE is judged more potent and usual by the 
Greeks, it is also judged significantly more 
feminine—a result that suggests some specific 
metaphorical connotation. 

Finally, we have two aspects of the physical 
environment, EARTHQUAKE and MOUNTAIN, 
where we might reasonably expect somewhat 
different experiences (i.e., referents) for our 
two populations. EARTHQUAKES, even though 
of a generally mild nature, are rather common 
events in Greece; they are very rare experi- 
ences for most Americans (particularly in 
the East) and acquire their meaning more 
through legend (e.g., the San Francisco quake) 
than through direct involvement. Accordingly, 
we find Americans judging them as more potent, 
excitable, unusual, colorful, hot, public, and 
unsociable than the Greeks. Similarly, Greece 
is ruggedly mountainous throughout, but 
they are not towering mountains nor do they 
form great contrasts with extended plains; 
most Cornell students have either seen or 
heard about the towering Rockies and Sierras, 
in contrast with the more gentle hills and 
plains with which they are familiar. In any 
case, we find American Ss judging MOUNTAIN 
as more potent but slow (massive and majes- 
tic?), more unusual and more masculine and 
old; Americans also judge MOUNTAIN as being 
more public, perhaps because of the association 
with national parks, sight-seeing, and the like. 


SUMMARY 


This is one of a series of studies on the cross- 
cultural, cross-language generality of connota- 
tive semantic factors. The judgments of 20 
concepts against 30 descriptive, bipolar scales 
(translation equivalent) by a sample of mono- 
lingual Greek college students were compared 
with the judgments of the same materials by 
a sample of American college students. Factor 
analysis of these data indicated a high degree 
of similarity in the basic semantic dimensions 
used by both groups. With this common refer- 
ence frame, it was possible to show how Greeks 
and Americans differ in their usage of certain 
individual descriptive scales and in their 
meanings for certain concepts. For the Whorf- 
ian hypothesis, the present results imply 
that certain aspects of human cognition are 
relatively independent of the structure of the 
language used to communicate. The semantic 
differential would appear to be adaptable for 
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needs of cultural anthropology in the 


cross-cultural study of similarities and differ- 
ences in nonmaterial culture. 
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CONDITIONING OF ATTENTION AS A SOURCE OF AUTISTIC 
EFFECTS IN PERCEPTION! 


RICHARD H. WALTERS 
University of Toronto 


HERE have been numerous experiments 

designed to demonstrate the influence 

of motives, needs, and values on per- 
ceptual processes. One of the main criticisms 
of the “directive-state theory of perception,” 
to use F. H. Allport’s term (1), has been that 
the experiments which supposedly support 
such a theory have been frequently carried 
out under conditions that facilitate mispercep- 
tion or perceptual distortion. In other words, 
techniques such as tachistoscopic exposures, 
reduced illumination, and other devices that 
weaken stimulus conditions have been habitu- 
ally employed. In tte present experiment 
such techniques were avoided, thus bringing 
the stimulus conditions more in line with those 
encountered in everyday life. 

Murphy (2, 3) has been long concerned with 
autistic effects in perception, i.e., the “move- 
ment of cognitive processes in the direction of 
need satisfaction.’”” Demonstrations of autistic 
effects by Murphy and his associates have been 
previously carried out for the most part by 
providing monetary rewards or presenting 
electric shocks or other pleasant and noxious 
stimuli. Such extrinsic rewards and punish- 
ments should not, however, be essential for the 
production of autistic effects. In the present 
experiment, an attempt was made to demon- 
strate perceptual learning of an autistic kind 
by the use of a problem-solving device as a 
training task; no rewards and punishments 
were provided other than those associated 
with the subject’s (S’s) successes and failures 
during the course of his efforts to solve the 
problem. The exact nature of S’s motivations 
under such conditions may not be specifiable; 
presumably, his habitual modes of responding 
in a problem-solving situation will be tapped. 


1 The research was part of the Perceptual Learning 
Project under the direction of Gardner Murphy, and 
was supported in part by the National Institute of 
Health, United States Public Health Service, Project 
M-715, and by the Menninger Foundation. The author 
is grateful to Gardner Murphy for his continued stimu- 
lation and encouragement during the planning and 
execution of this experiment, and to Robert C. Pierce 
for his assistance during its replication. 


The experiment was first carried out in 
1954, using two groups of Ss, one composed 
of 14 business college students and psychiatric 
aides at Topeka, Kansas, and another com- 
posed of 19 undergraduates from an introduc- 
tory psychology course at Stanford University, 
making 33 Ss in all. The experiment was re- 
peated, using improved controls, in the sum- 
mer of 1956; on this occasion 32 Stanford 
undergraduates were used as Ss. 


METHOD 


In the 1954 experiment, the test objects 
were 12 complex multicolored designs, similar 
to those used in the Gottschaldt test. Each was 
accompanied by a simple outline drawing of 
a figure which was identical in outline with 
part of the corresponding complex design. 
The designs differed, however, from those 
used in the Gottschaldt test in that the simple 
figure could be located in either of two areas. 
In half the designs, one of the areas containing 
the simple figure was colored red; the other 
was colored green. In the other half of the 
designs, the simple figure could be located 
either in a blue or in a yellow area. 


Procedure 


The experiment commenced with a pretraining test 
in which S was merely asked to find the simple figure 
in the more complex one. His “solution” was recorded 
in terms of the color of the area in which he perceived 
the simple figure. 

The training period was designed to reward one color 
of each pair used on the test cards and to punish the 
other. Since there were two pairings of colors, for each 
S two colors were rewarded during the training period 
and two were punished. The rewarded colors were blue 
and green; the punished colors were red and yellow. 

The training task was selected as unlikely to have 
any apparent connection with the task used in the test 
periods, and it was presented as another problem to be 
solved. The training material consisted of six decks of 
cards, 12 cards in each deck; each card was red, green, 
yellow, blue, orange, or violet. The latter two colors 
were neutral colors from the point of view of the ex- 
periment, i.e., they were neither rewarding nor punish- 
ing. The cards were numbered on the backs as follows: 
in the first deck, 1-1, 1-2, 1-3, up to 1-12; in the second 
deck, 2-1, 2-2, 2-3, up to 2-12; the remaining decks 
were correspondingly numbered, up to 6-12. On the 
colored sides of the cards were instructions to S. 
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When S called the number of a card, he was shown the 
colored side with the instruction 
The S was presented with a checker board on which 
a path marked leading from the top left-hand 
quare concentrically around the board to the center. 
He was instructed as follows 
Look at this checker board with the path marked 
out on it. I am going to start you at this corner of 
the board and you have to go to the center—so 
|Z demonstrates]. Your moves on the board will be 
determined in this way. Here I have some decks of 
cards. Each of the cards has an instruction on it, 
saying whether you are to move forward, go back 
ward, or just stay put. These cards are of different 
colors. If you can call the right colored cards you can 


was 


move forward all the time 

These cards are numbered. [The numbering sys- 
tem was explained at this point.}] Now these cards are 
arranged according to a system, and your task is to 
discover the system. You are to call the number of a 
ard, and I will then raise the card (so), and show 
you the instruction, which you will then follow. 
When you have solved the problem, you will be able 
to call the right colors all the time and so move 
forward and reach the center of the board. Each 
time you call a card I shall remove it from the pack 
and you will not be able to use it again until we start 
a new trial. You will have to call the right colors all 
the time in order to get to the center. 

You may be wondering what I mean by a system 
in this case. Well, a very simple system might be 
that every fifth card in a deck enabled you to move 
forward, so that you would have to call 1-5, 1-10, 2-3, 
and so on. This is a more complex system, however, 
and remember, there are always two numbers in 
volved in designating any card 

When you have called a certain number of cards, 
we shall put them all back in their decks again, so 
that you can begin once more, but you will get only a 
limited number of trials during the testing period. 
We are going to make a note of the time you are 
working on each trial. 

At first you won’t have any hunches what to do 
and you will have to proceed by trial and error. But 
after a few calls you may get a hunch and you can 
go on trying that one out to see if it works. Work 


( 
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as fast as you can, for unless you do you won’t be 

able to solve the problem in the time we give you. 

The ‘‘system”’ was set up so that “rewarding” cards 
were numbered by a pair of numbers, the smaller of 
which was a factor of the larger, e.g., 2-4, 2-6, 3-6, 3-9, 
6-1. By excluding from the “system” Cards 1-7 through 
1-12, on the grounds (if S challenged) that the largest 
multiplier which could be used was 6, the number of 
decks available, the “system’’ allowed for 25 rewarding 
cards on which were written the instruction, ““Move 
forward two” or ““Move forward three,” so that calling 
all the 25 cards would allow the S to move through suf 
ficient squares to reach the center. Another 25 cards had 
the instruction, “Move backward two” or “Move back 
ward three,” while the remaining 22 cards instructed 
S to “Stay put.” 

Each time S called the number of a card, E held 
up the card at a table-width distance from S, so that 
the instruction had to be read in a way which would 
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allow the color of the card to have some impact on S. 
Three or four trials were given each S, the total training 
period taking 40 to 50 minutes, according to the speed 
with which S made his calls. In order to keep motiva 
tion reasonably high, assistance was given S if he 
showed no sign at all of making progress. 

Immediately following the training period, £Z in- 
formed S that he would like to have him try out the 
first task again to see if he could improve his time on a 
second trial. The reference to “improving the time” 
was included primarily to supply a reason for the re 
test, not in order to hurry S. The S’s choice was again 
recorded in terms of the color of the area in which he 
located the simple form. 

The Ss were then questioned by £ concerning their 
opinions on the nature and purpose of the experiment. 
The purpose of this questioning was to determine 
whether or not Ss became aware of the function of 
the colors of the cards during the experiment. 

When the experiment was replicated in 1956, some 
of the more obvious defects in the procedure were reme- 
died. Sixteen test cards were now used, and care was 
taken to distribute the Ss so that half of them were 
rewarded by the presentation of green and blue cards; 
half of them by the presentation of red and yellow 
cards. This modification necessitated the use of two 
sets of training cards which were identical except for 
the location of the colors within the decks. In addition, 
an attempt was made to eliminate the possible influence 
of the relative positions of the colored areas on the test 
cards by presenting one half of the Ss with one of the 
longer edges of the test cards at the top, and the other 
half with the other of the longer edges at the top, i-e., 
with the card rotated through 180°. Thus, eight Ss 
were run under each of four possible conditions. 

Since the objection could be raised to the earlier 
experiment that any change in response resulting from 
training might be due merely to the relative frequency 
with which the rewarded cards were presented, £ 
now introduced into the testing situation an assistant 
who recorded every presentation during the testing 
period in terms of the color of the card. This made it 
possible to assess the relationship between extent of 
change and the frequency of presentation of the re 
warded cards. 

Finally, the questioning procedure which followed 
the experiment was standardized by the presentation 
of a mimeographed booklet of questions to which Ss 
gave written answers. The questions were as follows 

la. What do you think we were concerned about in 
this experiment? 

ib. What were we trying to find out? 

2. What did you think the first part of the experi- 
ment was designed to test (i.e., the one with the simple 
and complex figures)? 

3. What do you think the other part was designed 
to test (i.e., the one with the cards and checkerboard)? 

4. Suppose you were told you had just been through 
a single experiment, that the two parts were not sepa 
rate experiments, and that we were just trying to find 
out one thing, what would you think we were trying 
to find out? 

5a. Did you notice how the colors of the cards in 
the twelve packs were related to your moves on the 
checkerboard? 
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5b. If so, how? 

6. Now, what do you think we were trying to find 
out? 

The questions were arranged in the booklet so that, 
by not allowing S to turn a page before answering the 
questions on it, he was forced to answer earlier questions 
before seeing later ones. Thus, there was an oppor- 
tunity to discover how complete or superficial his 
understanding of the procedure might be, and how 
much this understanding might have influenced his 
manner of responding during the experiment. 


RESULTS 


It is possible to present the results of these 
experiments in two ways: (a) A comparison of 
the number of Ss whose net change in response 
(over the 12 or 16 figures) was in a rewarded 
direction with the number of Ss whose change 
was predominantly in a punished direction; 
and (5) in terms of the significance of the dif- 
ference between the mean number of responses 
to rewarded (or punished) colors in the pre- 
training period and the mean number of re- 
sponses to rewarded (or punished) colors in 
the posttraining period. 

Tables 1 and 2 give the findings by both 
these methods; the benefit of a one-tailed test 
has been claimed in each case. It can be seen 
that the 1954 result was significant only when 
a nonparametric test was used. Failure to 
obtain significance using a ¢ test was due to 
the fact that changes in the rewarded direc- 
tion were for the most part slight, whereas a 
few Ss showed large changes in the punished 
direction. The extent of changes among the 
1956 group was generally quite small, and 
there were no changes in the punished direc- 
tion greater than 2. 

For the 1956 group, the excess of presenta- 
tions of rewarded over punished cards was 
calculated for each S and this score was cor- 
related with the extent to which the Ss changed 
in the rewarded direction. The correlation 
(Pearson’s r) was —.38, which for an N of 32 
is significant at the .05 level. This relationship 
is in the opposite direction from that which 
would be expected if frequency of presentation 
were the major factor in producing change. The 
correlation between the extent of change and 
the total number of presentations of training 
cards (a possible index of extent of training) 
was negligible (r = .04). The interpretation of 
these results is difficult because we do not 
know how the neutral cards functioned for 
individual Ss; for sorae they may have been 
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TABLE 1 
NuMBER OF SUBJECTS CHANGING IN A REWARDED 
OR IN A PUNISHED DIRECTION FROM 
PRETRAINING TO POSTTRAINING 
TRIALS 


Rewarded 
Direction 








Punished 
Direction No Change 





. 1954 Group 
21 8 
chi square = 5.82 P< 01 
. 1956 Group 
16 5 
chi square = 5.76 P< Ol 


COMPARISON OF MEAN NUMBER OF RESPONSES TO 
REWARDED CARDS IN PRETRAINING AND IN 
POSTTRAINING TRIALS 





Pre- Post- 

train- | train- SD P 
ing ing diff. | 

Mean | Mean 


6.09 | 2.36 | 1.03 | >.05 





1954 Group | 5.67 
N = 33 
1956 Group 
N = 32 


7.81 


8.78 | 1.98 | 2.77 | <.01 


as punishing as a card which required them to 
retrace their steps on the board, but for others 
they may have been merely nonrewarding 
items. Some such factor may in part account 
for the rather surprising significant negative 
correlation reported above. It seems quite 
evident, nevertheless, that the effect that was 
produced was not simply a function of the 
excess of presentations of rewarded cards, 
nor was it simply a function of the total 
length of the training period. 

An analysis of the protocols obtained from 
Ss in the 1956 experiment indicated that not 
one of them was aware of the purpose of the 
experiment. Even after being asked Question 
4, most Ss did not succeed in meaningfully 
connecting the two parts of the experiment. 
The majority of Ss still stated that the experi- 
ment was concerned with learning, memory, 
or ability testing. The nearest approach to 
indicating the true purpose of the experiment 
was found in six Ss who thought at this stage 
the EZ must be testing for interference or 
transfer effects, but even these Ss did not 
realize the reward-punishment function of 
the cards. Only 11 Ss indicated that they 
noticed the colors of the cards, and only six 
of these were able to identify correctly the 
colors of the cards that allowed them to move 
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forward or backward (Question 5). Question 6 
failed to elicit any new ideas from the majority 
of Ss; of those who added something, five 
thought that the experiment dealt with the 
ability to observe, four now thought it was 
designed to see if color aided in learning, and 
one other thought it dealt with color relation- 
ships (not further specified). 

DISCUSSION 

Positive results on both experiments leave 
little doubt that the technique produces au- 
tistic effects. The technique appears to have 
certain advantages over those generally used 
in experiments having a similar purpose. Not 
only are the conditions for perceiving brought 
closer to those encountered in everyday life, 
but in addition the use of a problem-solving 
situation as a training device successfully ob- 
scures the purpose of the experiment from S. 

By contrast we may consider some other 
techniques that have been used, e.g., when S 
is presented with one object in the training 
situation, he is given money; when he is pre- 
sented with another object, money is taken 
away. If he wants to please EZ, he has been 
given plenty of hints on how to respond when 
placed in an ambiguous situation. In the 
present situation, however, S is primarily 
concerned with proving himself. He wants to 
get winning cards because, if he does, he is 
demonstrating his competence. This is the set 
with which he enters the posttraining trial 
also. The protocols clearly indicate that at no 
time was S consciously looking for the color 
which E wished him to choose. Given the 
continuity of motivation throughout the ex- 
periment and S’s lack of awareness of the 
purpose of the experiment, we can now explain 
the autistic effect in terms of a conditioning 
process. 

Let us suppose that initially S has a certain 
set of response tendencies when placed in the 
pretraining situation. These may be position 
tendencies, e.g., he may be more likely to look 
at the top right-hand corner of the card than 
at any other part of it. Or there may be tend- 
encies to look at certain colored areas rather 
than at others, tendencies related perhaps to 
color preferences, but nevertheless ones built 
up out of past experiences in somewhat similar 
situations. The .S is then trained by a reward- 
punishment procedure to call certain numbers. 
Whenever 5S calls a “correct” number, he is 
presented by £ with a card instructing him to 
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proceed toward the center of the board. The 
experimental situation is, in fact, a social 
situation, and, following Sears (4), we may 
regard E’s act as an environmental event that 
enables S to make the goal-response of moving 
forward along the board. S’s expectation of 
this environmental event may be regarded as 
an anticipatory goal response which is itself 
strengthened during the training period. Asso- 
ciated with E’s presentation of a card is S’s 
perception of a certain color, and this response 
on the part of S may be thought of as also 
moving forward in time in the sequence of re- 
sponses in the form of a fractional anticipatory 
goal response. The training procedure thus, we 
assume, increases not only the probability of 
S’s calling “correct” numbers but, also, the 
probability of his making certain anticipatory 
motor and receptor adjustments. There may 
also be anticipatory neural adjustments pro- 
duced by our training procedure which would 
serve as stimuli for the perception of the re- 
warded colors in situations where these are not 
associated with the number-calling procedure. 
The results of questioning Ss after the experi- 
ment indicate, however, that such anticipa- 
tory responses, if they occur, must be largely 
subliminal in character. 

The view presented here is that the autistic 
effects produced in this experiment result from 
the conditioning of attention. Attention may 
be thought of predominantly in terms of motor 
adjustments, or in terms of a complex of motor 
and neural adjustments of an anticipatory 
nature, which would serve as stimuli for the 
perception of goal objects. In any case, the 
effects produced by the training procedure can 
be quite simply explained by the principle of 
generalization. The total stimulus complex 
that is present throughout the experiment re- 
mains relatively constant. This complex in- 
cludes the subject-experimenter relationship 
(possibly defined by S as an examiner-examinee 
relationship), the kind of instructions that E 
provides, and the materials employed by £, 
i.e., colored cards. Moreover, £’s instructions 
are such that they may be expected to arouse 
anticipatory responses relating to the percep- 
tion of color both in the training and in the 
test trials. It is presumably these responses 
that are conditioned during the training period 
and serve as stimuli resulting in a change in 
overt response in the posttraining period.” 


2 Robert C. Pierce and Jan R. Pierce, ina subsequent 
unpublished study based on the experiments reported 
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The directive-state theory of perception has 
been developed largely to account for the oc- 
currence of nonveridical and idiosyncratic 
percepts. The present experiment is not of a 
kind that induces such effects, but in this re- 
spect it is no different from some other experi- 
ments in which ambiguous or reversible figures 
are employed. The theory does, however, 
claim that the occurrence of nonveridical ele- 
ments in perception results from the operation 
of rewards and punishments, and regards ex- 
periments similar to the present one as sup- 
porting the theory by showing how the opera- 
tion of rewards and punishments may result in 
S’s perceiving one figure rather than another in 
situations where both might be perceived. In 
view of what we know about the operation of 
rewards and punishment on responses other 
than perceptual ones, it would be indeed 
strange if they produced no effects on percep- 
tual behavior. What, then, is the characteristic 
which gives a response an autistic character? 
Murphy (2) has already provided a suggestion 
that has been largely overlooked in discussion 
of experiments designed to demonstrate autis- 
tic effects. He writes: “Typical autism ... is 
an expression of those phases of third level 
perception in which the interaction of affective 
and cognitive elements goes on without the 
observer’s being sharply aware of what is 
happening.” In this sense, the effects produced 
in the present experiment are clearly autistic 
in character. The modifications of S’s anticipa- 
tory responses—to return to the terms in 
which the results of this experiment have been 
discussed—are subliminal in character. 

This interpretation of autistic effects raises 
many problems which are out of the scope of 
the present paper. Since much of our learning 
seems to occur at a subliminal level (as an 
example consider the process of identification 
of the child with significant adults in its en- 
vironment), the inevitable conclusion would 
seem to be that the effects of much of our 
learning, perceptual or otherwise, must be 
autistic in character. This conclusion, however, 
loses its point when we also regard even 
pathologically autistic phenomena as behavior 
patterns which are subject to the general laws 





here, used two sets of Gottschaldt-type designs. The 
two sets of cards corresponded in the color but not in 
the shape of the designs. The one set was presented 
prior to training, the other set in posttraining trials. 
Under these circumstances, Ss failed to condition. This 
finding may necessitate some revision of the theoretical 
analysis offered here. 
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of learning but occur only under conditions 
that allow for learning at a subliminal level and 
under strong reinforcement. 


SUMMARY 


The purpose of this study was to demon- 
strate the possibility of producing autistic ef- 
fects in perception in a situation that rather 
closely paralleled everyday conditions in which 
objects are perceived. The experiment was first 
carried out in 1954 and was replicated with 
slight improvements in 1956. 

Subjects were presented with the task of 
locating a simple figure in a more complex 
colored figure in a test similar to the Gott- 
schaldt test. The simple figure could be located 
in one of two areas within the complex figure; 
these areas were of different colors. A training 
period followed in which, by means of a 
problem-solving device, some colors promoted 
success (reward) and others failure (punish- 
ment). Finally, the Gottschaldt-like figures 
were re-presented, and the changes in S’s 
responses were recorded. 

Both the 1954 and 1956 experiments pro- 
duced positive results. The Ss showed a sig- 
nificant change, resulting in an increase of re- 
sponses to rewarded colors in the posttraining 
trial. It was shown in the 1956 experiment that 
the change was not simply a function of rela- 
tive frequency of exposure to cards of different 
colors. 

It was clear from Ss’ replies to a question- 
naire concerning their ideas of the nature and 
purpose of the experiment that they were not 
aware of the association of the colors with re- 
ward and punishment processes. An attempt 
was made to explain the results in terms of 
subliminal anticipatory responses. It was sug- 
gested that the autistic quality of the change 
produced resides primarily in S’s lack of 
awareness of the effects of the training or 
conditioning process. 
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SELF-IDEAL CONGRUENCE AS AN INDEX OF ADJUSTMENT?! 
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NDERLYING the use of the Q-sort tech- 
nique is the theoretical assumption 
that the satisfaction or concern of an 

individual with his phenomenal self is an 
operationally definable datum of great im- 
portance in the area of adjustment. The dis- 
crepancy between the placements of a given 
characteristic on the self scale and the ideal 
scale has been taken as indicating not only the 
way in which an individual perceives himself 
as possessing this characteristic but the degree 
to which he values this trait. Given these 
assumptions, then successful therapy should 
be accompanied by a reduction in the magni- 
tude of self-ideal discrepancies. Further, self 
concepts should change more as a result of 
therapy than ideal concepts since the latter are 
firmly anchored as general societal concepts, 
whereas the former may be more idiosyncratic. 
These expectations have been confirmed by 
Butler and Haigh (3). 

Nevertheless, the confirmation of these ex- 
pectations is not itself a sufficient reason for 
assuming the adequacy of the basic theoretical 
framework within which the hypotheses were 
developed. Dymond (4) has pointed out that 
the therapist’s attitude of satisfaction with a 
case may be communicated to the individual, 
who then reflects these attitudes in his self- 
description. Even if this possible source of 
contamination did not exist, it would still be 
necessary to test the assumption that a change 
of the phenomenal self in the direction of the 
ideal self may be taken as an indication of 
better adjustment. Because this is difficult to 
demonstrate on a before-and-after basis with 
the same Ss, an alternative is to select two 
groups who presently represent the before-and- 
after conditions as defined by self-referent 
statements and to obtain behavioral criteria of 
adjustment for each. The need for such an 
approach has become even more pressing since 
Taylor (7) has shown that successive (Q sorts, 
without benefit of therapy, reflect changes of 


! The writers wish to acknowledge the contributions 
of Elizabeth Walker and Bruce Norton to several 
phases of this research. L. E. Cole supervised a portion 
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the kind reported for successful counseling. 
Brownfain’s study (2) was a step in this direc- 
tion, but the relationship between his instru- 
ment and the conventional Q sort requires 
exploration. 


METHOD 
Measurement of Self and Ideal Self 


One hundred and seventy-five upper-class students 
enrolled in introductory psychology at Oberlin College 
served as subjects (Ss) on a volunteer basis. The 100 
items and general methodology of the SIO Q sort de- 
veloped by Butler and Haigh (3) were selected because 
of their frequent and systematic use in current research. 
Each of the items of self-reference was placed on a 
3 x 5card to facilitate manipulation. The Ss were seen 
in groups of 20, each S having a set of 100 items, an 
instruction sheet, and sufficient table space for privacy 
and easy manipulation of the items. The following in- 
structions were read to the Ss: 

You are about to take part in a preliminary test 
in connection with a research project in the depart- 
ment of psychology. It is very important that you 
follow directions as carefully as possible. You have 
before you a pile of 100 cards. Each card has a single 
sentence written upon it. After I have finished read- 
ing these instructions, you are to take the cards and 
sort them into nine piles in such a way as to describe 
yourself as you see yourself today. The nine piles 
will range from those statements that are least like 
you (Pile 1) to those statements that are most like 
you (Pile 9). There is a specific number of cards to 
be placed in each pile. This number is shown on page 
2 of these instructions. You can interpret the mean- 
ing of each statement in any way you think is cor- 
rect. I will answer no questions concerning meaning 
during the sorting. It is very important that you 
sort these cards as honestly as you can. It is not 
necessary to attempt arranging the cards within 
each pile. After you have finished sorting the cards, 
check to make sure you have the correct number of 
cards in each pile. 

When this self sort was concluded, the items were 
shuffled and directions given for the ideal sort. These 
were similar to the instructions given previously except 
for the substitution of the phrase “sort the cards to 
describe your ideal self—the kind of person you would 
most like to be.” 

Following the mode of analysis adopted by Brown- 
fain (2) and by Hanlon, Hofstaetter, and O’Connor (6), 
the Ss were divided into two groups, the high com- 
prising the 25 Ss having the highest correlations be- 
tween self and ideal sorts and the low comprising the 
25 having the lowest correlations. This division per- 
mitted an approximation to the differences that have 
been reported for groups seeking therapy as opposed to 
groups not seeking therapy. No evidence was found 
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that men and women college students differ significantly 
in the extent of their self-ideal correspondence. This 
finding is in agreement with that of Block and Thomas 
(1), who combined the data for their Ss. Similar practice 
was followed here, yielding a high group of 11 men and 
14 women and a low group of 10 men and 15 women. 
It is in terms of the significance of differences between 
each of these two groups of 25 Ss on various criteria 
of adjustment that the validity of the Q sort and the 
theoretical assumptions upon which it rests were tested. 
For this purpose, Fisher’s ¢ for small samples was 
utilized. All values are based upon one-tailed tests of 
significance since a directional hypothesis governed 
the original design of the experiment. 


The Q-Adjusiment Score Criterion 


Dymond’s (4) procedure was followed in utilizing 
the 37 items of the SIO Q sort that trained clinical 
psychologists believed a well-adjusted person would 
say were unlike him (Piles 1-4) and the 37 items they 
believed a well-adjusted person would say were like 
him (Piles 6-9). The Q-adjustment score for any S 
was the number of these 74 items that were sorted into 
the “correct” side of the distribution in the course of 
making a Q sort of the self. 


Behavioral Criteria of Adjustment 


The behavioral criteria against which the Q-sort 
scores were tested were health, extracurricular par- 
ticipation, sociometric indices, and scholastic adjust- 
ment. From the files of the student health service, 
three indices of health were coniputed: (¢) mean num- 
ber of days per college year spent in the hospital, (0) 
mean number of times per college year that assistance 
for any reason was requested, (c) the total number of 
negative health items mentioned in the pre-entrance 
health history as ascertained by a form on which both 
the student and the family physician had entered ap- 
propriate data. 

The extracurricular participation score for all Ss in 
the high and low groups was calculated by first com- 
piling a list of 94 extracurricular organizations. 
Through interviews with officials of each organization, 
every position within the organizations was given 
three ratings on five-point scales for the amount of 
time involved, the status of the position within the 
particular group, and the status of the position on the 
campus as a whole. The sum of these three ratings 
constituted the weight given that position. The num- 
ber of years a position was held was multiplied by its 
appropriate weight, and all such products for each 
activity summed to yield a total score for each S. This 
was divided by the number of years S had been on 
the campus to obtain the final participation score. 

The sociometric indices involved getting from dor- 
mitory housemothers the names of the nine students 
whose rooms were closest to each S in the high and 
low groups. Each of the ten students in these living 
units received a ranking form with the names of the 
other nine written as column headings to facilitate 
marking. By entering nuinbers in the appropriate 
name column, each student ranked the other nine on 
each of the following questions: (a) With which per- 
son do you spend the most time when you are in a 
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mood to relax? (6) Which person would be best at or- 
ganizing a group of about 12 people for a particular 
purpose (such as a clean-up campaign)? (c) If you 
wanted to talk about a personal problem with a 
trusted and helpful person, with whom would you be 
most apt to talk? (d) Which person is the quietest? 
(e) Which person do you feel has had the most fav- 
orable influence upon you? ({) Which person makes 
friends with others most quickly? (g) Who would 
most fairly evaluate the circumstances under which an 
important college regulation had been broken and 
decide what punishment, if any, should be given? (h) 
Who is the most cooperative teamworker, working 
well with a group and doing his/her share? (¢) Who is 
most apt to handle wisely any situation which calls 
for quick, clear thinking? (j) Which person is most 
apt to initiate spontaneous group recreational activi- 
ties? (k) With whom do you (or would you) especially 
want to be in a dormitory living group again? The 
mean rank each S§ received from other members of his 
living group was then computed for each of these 
items. 

The comparative scholastic achievement of the 
two groups was obtained by comparing the mean 
cumulative academic grades of those in the high and 
low groups. Because such a comparison might reflect 
a difference in initial scholastic potential rather than a 
difference in adjustment, the mean of the raw scores 
on the American Council Test (8) was computed for 
each group. This test, taken by all students during 
the first week of the freshman year, was found to yield 
a product-moment correlation of .51 with cumulative 
grades for the students on this campus. It thus fulfills 
the function of providing a moderately valid index of 
scholastic aptitude. To the extent that the two groups 
do not differ significantly with respect to scholastic 
aptitude, any significant difference in scholastic 
achievement may be interpreted as an indication of a 
difference in scholastic adjustment. 


Standard Tests as Criteria 


Although not an original part of the study design, 
50 of the original Ss were given the Guilford-Zimmer- 
man Temperament Survey (5) as part of another 
project. Under standard administration and scoring 
procedures, scores were obtained for the 10 traits 
measured. Product-moment correlations were run be- 
tween raw scores for each of these traits, on the one 
hand, and the correlations between self and ideal Q 
sorts, on the other, the latter being first transformed 
into corresponding z scores. 


RESULTS 


Table 1 presents the range of the self-ideal 
correlations in order to facilitate a comparison 
between the high and the low groups. By use of 
the z transformation, the mean correlations 
for each group were calculated. The correlation 
of .79 indicates reasonably high correspondence 
between self and ideal ratings for the high 
group. The corresponding r of .11 for the low 
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TABLE 1 


CORRELATION BETWEEN SELF SORT AND 
IpEAL SELF SORT 


Equiva- 


Group Mean z lent r 


All Ss : 91 
High . .75 to .91 


Low oy 


.63 .56 
1.08 .79 


TABLE 2 


MEAN Group DIFFERENCES IN HEALTH 
INDICES 


High Low 
Health Index Group | Group 


Days in hospital 
Reports to clinic 
Health history items 


1.14 ‘ 
3.99 | 2. 
1.24 | 1. 


group does not permit rejection of the hypothe- 
sis that the population correlation is zero. 

The Q-adjustment scores for the high group 
yielded a range of 44-59 with a mean of 52.04. 
The low group yielded a range of 13-43 with 
a mean of 29.68. This latter mean corresponds 
closely to that of 28.80 reported by Dymond 
(4) for a group that had sought therapy. The 
mean for the high group is somewhat above 
the 44.96 she reported for her control group. 
The range of adjustment represented by the 
present high and low groups, as measured by 
this criterion, is certainly no smaller than that 
found between those seeking therapy and those 
not seeking therapy. Since the distribution of 
Q-adjustment scores for the high and low 
groups did not overlap, there is a significant 
relationship between self-ideal Q-sort scores 
and this external criterion of adjustment. 

Table 2 indicates that no evidence was found 
that the high and low groups differed signifi- 
cantly with respect to the number of days 
spent in the hospital, the number of times the 
student sought assistance at the health service, 
or the number of health items mentioned in the 
pre-entrance health history. 

The mean social participation score for the 
high group was 20.24, while that for the low 
group was 13.84. A test of the significance of 
the difference yielded a ¢ of 2.12, significant 
beyond the .05 level. It appears that those 
with substantial correlations between self and 
ideal ratings on the Q sort are significantly 
more active as measured by this index of social 


TABLE 3 
MEAN RANKS IN SOCIOMETRIC ITEMS* 


High Group Low Group 
Item (NV — 24) (V — 18) 


Diff. t Value 
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* A low rank is considered an indication of better adjustment 
except in the case of item d. 





participation than are those whose correlations 
do not differ significantly from zero. 

Table 3 summarizes the data from the socio- 
metric study. The original two groups of 25 
each suffered some attrition because of lack of 
cooperation on the part of some members of 
the living group. The mean rank received by 
Ss from those in the living group is indicated 
for each of the questions and for all items 
combined. With the combined rank taken as a 
score for the instrument as a whole, those in 
the high group achieve a significantly better 
rating than those in the low group. Examina- 
tion of the individual items indicates that those 
in the high group are given preferential ranks 
without a single exception. Eight of the 11 in- 
dividual items yielded an acceptable level of 
significance. 

The cumulative academic grade, based upon 
a point system currently in effect, yielded a 
mean of 1.78 points for the high group and 
1.52 for the low group. This difference, which 
favors the high group, was found to reach the 
criterion of significance (p < .05) with a ¢ of 
1.81. The mean raw scores of the high and low 
groups on the American Council Test were 
134.6 and 133.1 respectively. This difference 
was not significant (p < .40 with a ¢ of .31). 
The scholastic superiority of the high group 
thus does not appear to rest primarily upon an 
initial difference in scholastic potential and 
suggests somewhat better scholastic adjust- 
ment on the part of those whose self-ideal 
congruence is high. 

Table 4 indicates the correlation between 
self-ideal congruence expressed as z values and 
the traits measured by the Guilford-Zimmer- 
man Temperament Survey (5). Five of these 
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TABLE 4 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN SELF-IDEAL CONGRUENCE 
EXPRESSED AS z VALUES AND TRAITS MEASURED 
BY THE GUILFORD-ZIMMERMAN TEMPERAMENT 
SURVEY 


Correlation with 
Self-Ideal 
Trait Congruence 





. General Activity .50* 
. Restraint .10 
. Ascendance .58* 
Sociability .36* 
. Emotional Stability .36* 
. Objectivity .03 
Friendliness .16 
. Thoughtfulness .41* 
. Personal Relations .25 
. Masculinity .10 


SLONAU EWN | 


— 


* Significant at the .01 level. 


yielded correlations sufficiently large that the 
hypothesis of zero correlation could be re- 
jected at the .01 level. Those high in self-ideal 
congruence tended to have high scores in 
general activity (strong drive, much energy, 
enthusiasm), ascendance (strong self-defense, 
leadership, ease in speaking and persuading), 
sociability (at ease with others, readily estab- 
lished rapport), emotional stability (optimism 
and freedom from neurotic tendencies), and 
thoughtfulness (mental poise, observation of 
behavior in others, capability as supervisor of 
others, reflectiveness). In each instance, the 
scores for those high in self-ideal congruence 
are indicative of better adjustment than are 
those for Ss low in self-ideal correspondence. 


DISCUSSION 


Of the criteria of adjustment utilized, a 
number of significant differences were found 
between the group high in self-ideal congruence 
and the group low in this respect. In no in- 
stance was a significant difference found in a 
direction contradictory to the hypothesis. The 
failure of certain criteria to show a significant 
difference between the two groups may reflect 
the inadequacy of these criteria or may indi- 
cate that self-ideal congruence is not equally 
valid as an index of adjustment when applied 
to all dimensions of adjustment. The possibility 
of an approach in terms of dimensions of 
adjustment is suggested by noting that the 
Q-adjustment score was found to be the exter- 
nal criterion of adjustment most closely related 
to self-ideal congruence. Since this instrument 
was the only one in the enviable position of 





having all its items drawn from the same 
statements used in the Q sort, it preserved a 
close relationship with it in terms of the 
dimensions tapped. 

Health-related behavior can occasionally be 
shown to refiect personal conflict. It may be 
questioned that it is an appropriate index of 
adjustment within the adjustment range of 
the student population sampled. The overlay 
of genuine organic complaints constitute de- 
terminers of behavior that may effectively 
mask adjustment-motivated behavior in this 
area. 

Block and Thomas (1), contending that 
self-satisfaction is not linearly related to the 
social dimension of adjustment, quite properly 
suggested that it may, as a consequence, have 
only very limited relevance as an index of the 
outcome of psychotherapy. It nevertheless ap- 
pears that in the context of adjustment defined 
by the criteria utilized here, the theoretical 
assumptions upon which the conventional Q 
sort are based received substantial support. 


SUMMARY 


A test of the theoretical assumptions and 
the methods upon which the conventional Q 
sort rests was made using several criteria of 
adjustment. The results tended to support the 
theoretical assumptions underlying the Q sort 
as currently utilized. Although certain criti- 
cisms of the procedures involved are not 
thereby completely invalidated, it would ap- 
pear that they are not sufficiently serious to 
justify abandoning either the method or the 
assumptions supporting the method. 

The emergent composite picture of the col- 
lege student high in self-ideal congruence (as 
contrasted with the student low in self-ideal 
congruence) is that of one who participates 
more in extracurricular activities, has a higher 
scholastic average, is given higher sociometric 
ratings by his fellow students, and receives 
higher adjustment ratings on both the Q- 
adjustment score and certain traits measured 
by the Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament 
Survey. 
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SOME EFFECTS OF FEEDBACK FROM THE EXPERIMENTER 
ON CONFORMITY BEHAVIOR: ? 
EDWARD E. JONES, H. HERBERT WELLS, anp RICHARD TORREY 
Duke University 


XPERIMENTAL investigations of conform- 
ity behavior have typically dealt with 
contrived situations of cognitive con- 

flict in which the subject (S) is forced to choose 
between sensory information and discrepant 
information provided by consensus. A host of 
different variables have been shown to condi- 
tion this choice, among them being the nature 
of the stimulus (4), the unanimity and size of 
the majority (1), whether or not the judgments 
are made anonymously (5, 6), Ss’ set or orien- 
tation to the task (5, 9), and attitudinal or 
personality variables that S imports into the 
situation (6). One variable hitherto relatively 
neglected is the provision of information from 
a third source which is authoritative and pre- 
sumably quite independent of consensus. 

Crutchfield (4) has reported briefly the re- 
sults of an attempt on the part of E to rein- 
force conformity. The S is presented with 4 
perceptual comparison task, sees that other Ss 
have agreed on an (incorrect) answer, and then 
makes his own judgment. After S makes his 
judgment, £E reports as correct the alternative 
chosen by the rigged majority, regardless of 
S’s choice. According to Crutchfield, 


The effect of this so-called “correction’’ method is 
striking. As the series of judgments goes on, these in- 
dividuals express greater and greater conformity to 
the group pressure on slides which are of the same 
character as those for which earlier in the series the 
false group consensus was thus reinforced by the false 
announcement by the experimenter (p. 198). 


In line with Schein’s findings in an experiment 
on human imitation (7), Crutchfield found 
little tendency for this “learned imitation” to 
generalize to problems of a different type (e.g., 
attitudes and opinions). 


1 This study was conducted in the program of the 
Organization Research Group of the Institute for Re- 
search in Social Science at the University of North 
Carolina. The O.R.G. is supported jointly by the 
Ford Foundation and the Office of Naval Research 
{Nonr-855 (04)]. The research was partially financed 
by a grant to the senior author from the Duke Uni- 
versity Research Council. 

2 We are very much indebted to Milton Rosenbaum 
for building the apparatus and constructing the stimu- 
lus materials. 


While these findings are eminently plausible, 
it is not clear whether this is merely a simple 
learning situation in which continuous rein- 
forcement is important, or whether the in- 
formation provided by £E leads to abrupt 
cognitive restructuring. The latter would be 
the case, for example, if the S was rather 
quickly led to reassess the situation and then 
cast his lot with consensus from that point on. 
We might better speak of reinforcement, how- 
ever, if the tendency to yield or not to yield 
were related to the number of reinforcements 
of conformity or independence. The first ex- 
periment was conducted to shed some light on 
this question. 


EXPERIMENT I 


If Z’s report is used by S to make a quick 
assessment of the situation, then S should be 
just as responsive to a few reports from E as 
to a great many. For this reason, the frequency 
and direction of reinforcement were independ- 
ently varied in this first experiment. Thus, in a 
situation where groups of Ss were exposed to 
identical stimulus figures and on a number of 
critical trials were incorrectly informed of the 
judgments of others before announcing their 
own, £ either sided with consensus after the 
judgments were made or confirmed the answer 
that was actually correct. This feedback was 
either provided on every trial or only up to 
and including the first trial on which the con- 
sensus gave an incorrect response. 

The design called for five experimental 
groups: (a) Continuous feedback, pro-consensus 
—E always sides with consensus, even when 
consensus is incorrect. (6) Discontinued feed- 
back, pro-consensus—E sides with consensus 
up to and including the first trial where there 
is discrepancy between consensus and “real- 
ity.”” At this point E says, “‘you’re on your 
own” and provides no further feedback. (c) No 
feedback. (d) Discontinued feedback, pro-“real- 
ity”—identical to (6) except that EZ gives the 
correct answer the first time there is discrep- 
ancy between consensus and accuracy and 
then provides no further feedback. (e) Contin- 
uous feedback, pro-“reality”—E always reports 
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the correct answer, regardless of what the 
consensus is. 

While it is obvious that more conformity 
would be expected when E sides with group 
consensus than when he sides with reality, two 
further questions motivated the first experi- 
ment: (a) In comparison to the no-feedback 
control group, which condition has the most 
(positive or negative) effect on conformity, 
feedback favoring consensus or feedback fa- 
voring “reality”? (6) Does continuous feedback 
have a greater effect on conformity or inde- 
pendence than feedback which is discontinued 
after the first critical trial? 


Method 


Apparatus and stimulus materials. The apparatus 
used in both experiments to be reported here was 
similar in design to that reported by Crutchfield (4) 
and Deutsch and Gerard (5). Each group was com- 
posed of four female Ss who were separated by parti- 
tions that prevented them from seeing each other. 
Before each S was a panel containing four rows and 
three columns of lights. At the base of the panel there 
were three noiseless switches, each of which would 
light up a given light in the same row. Each S was 
ostensibly assigned a different row (A, B, C, or D) 
and was instructed to indicate her judgment, when 
her turn came, by pressing the button corresponding 
to her choice (1, 2, or 3). This would illuminate the 
appropriate light on her own panel and, presumably, 
others’ panels. Actually, each S$ was privately informed 
that she was Subject D and it was therefore fairly 
plausible when S found that her turn to make a judg 
ment always came last. As in experiments employing 
similar apparatus, information concerning the judg- 
ments of A, B, and C were presented to each of the 
actual Ss by an experimental assistant operating a 
master panel in an adjacent room. Thus on every trial, 
each S was exposed to a standardized pattern of prior 
judgments presumably being made by the other 
three Ss. 

The judgments to be made in all cases involved the 
observation of airplane silhouette slides presented at 
brief exposures. Each slide consisted of a standard 
silhouette and three comparison silhouettes, one of 
which was identical to the standard. S’s task was to 
locate the identical comparison version and to identify 
it by pressing the appropriate button at the base of 
her panel. Twenty different slides were shown to the 
Ss at 2-sec. exposure. The same series was repeated 
without comment or delay at 1-sec. exposure for a 
total of 40 trials per session.-On Trials 4, 7, 10, 12, 15, 
17, 19, 20, 24, 27, 30, 32, 35, 37, 39, and 40, the bogus 
judgments relayed into the panels by the experimental 
assistant were unanimously in error. Since the slides 
were originally placed in a random order, we assume 
that neutral and critical trials were equally difficult 
for the Ss. 

Subjects. Female members of an introductory psy- 
chology class served as Ss for the experiment. While 
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TABLE 1 
MEAN FREQUENCY OF YIELDING AS A 
FUNCTION OF FEEDBACK CONDITIONS 


Feedback Condition 


SD 


Mean 


I. Continuous pro-consensus 9.67 
II. Discontinued pro-consensus .64 
ITl. No feedback .50 
IV. Discontinued pro-“reality” 42 
V. Continuous pro-“reality” -96 








the design called for three groups of four Ss in each 
of the five experimental conditions, one S could not 
be used because of apparatus failure, leaving a total of 
59 Ss whose data are reported. 

Orientation to the experiment. Each group of Ss was 
told that the ultimate purpose of the experiment con- 
cerned the development of efficient methods for train- 
ing and evaluating aircraft observers and that there 
was considerable interest in the use of females in the 
Ground Observer Corps. The apparatus was described 
to the Ss, and they were told, “Because we don’t want 
to turn this into any kind of a competition between 
friends, we have arranged it so that each person will 
know her letter [row] designation but not anyone 
else’s. For this reason, the machines are not letter- 
designated in the order they are placed next to each 
other.” Each S was then given a slip of paper bearing 
the letter designation “D,” and throughout the ex- 
periment, D was always instructed to respond last. 

After the last judgment trial, a postexperimental 
questionnaire was administered followed by revelation 
of the conditions and actual purpose of the experi- 
ment. While occasional Ss claimed to have been sus 
picious during the later trials, this had little if any 
discernible effect on their actual yielding behavior. 
All Ss were very cooperative in pledging and main- 
taining secrecy. 


Results and Discussion 


Disregarding the effects of feedback for a 
moment, the amount of conformity in general 
was rather striking. Fifty-four out of 59 Ss 
yielded at least once, and there was yielding 
on 37 per cent of all critical trials. When this 
latter figure is compared with the 6 per cent 
of errors made on otherwise equivalent non- 
critical trials, it is clear that there are some 
general effects of social consensus in the pres- 
ent situation. 

Our main interest lies in the effects of 
various kinds of feedback from £. Table 1 
shows the means and standard deviations for 
frequency of yielding by condition. There are 
rather clear-cut differences between conditions, 
reflected in a decline in both mean and stand- 
ard deviation as one goes from pro-consensus 
feedback to pro-“reality” feedback. Because 
of the significant heterogeneity of variance, 
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analysis of variance was inappropriate, and 
the data were analyzed in terms of individual 
pairs of comparisons, using a ¢ test presuming 
unequal population values of o (10). 

The present data do not give strong support 
to Crutchfield’s contention that reinforcement 
of consensus by £ results in striking increases 
in conformity. Condition I (continuous pro- 
consensus feedback) does not result in sig- 
nificantly more yielding than Condition III 
(no feedback). However, Condition V (contin- 
uous pro-“reality” feedback) differs from III 
at the .01 level. Essentially the same results 
were obtained using nonparametric median x? 
tests. Under the conditions of this experiment, 
then, it seems fair to conclude that feedback 
from E which reinforces independence is much 
more effective in changing the level of con- 
formity than feedback which reinforces con- 
formity. 

Comparisons of the two conditions of early 
but discontinued feedback with their respective 
paired conditions of continuous feedback show 
differences in the amount of yielding which are 
not significant in either case. Condition II 
results in a frequency of yielding almost 
identical to Condition III, the control. Condi- 
tion IV, on the other hand, results in signifi- 
cantly less yielding (P < .05) than Condition 
III and almost significantly more yielding than 
Condition V (P < .10). 

The present data are equivocal with regard 
to a decision between a continuity-reinforce- 
ment view of E’s impact and a cognitive- 
restructuring view. The fact that Conditions 
II and [V do not differ significantly from the 
respective matched Conditions I and V sup- 
ports the latter position, but in both cases the 
condition of partial feedback is closer to the 
control condition and when E’s feedback favors 
independence, the difference between partial 
and total reinforcement is almost significant 
(P < .10). There is also evidence that this 
difference increases as the number of trials 
increases. Pooling the first 20 trials, the amount 
of yielding in Conditions IV and V is almost 
identical. Pooling the second 20 trials, how- 
ever, the amount of yielding in Condition IV 
is significantly greater than the amount of 
yielding in Condition V (P < .025). It appears 
from this that even the reinforcement of 
independence begins to “extinguish” over a 
number of trials with no feedback from E£. 
This effect may be clearly seen in that portion 
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of Fig. 1 labeled “task set” for Conditions IV 
and V (see below). 

Two conclusions may be drawn from this 
first experiment: Given orienting instructions 
which set the Ss toward individual accuracy, 
(a) feedback in line with the objectively correct 
alternative inhibits conformity more than 
feedback supporting an incorrect consensus 
promotes conformity; (6) feedback through 
the first critical trial has an effect on con- 
formity behavior only when the feedback rein- 
forces independence, and even here the effect 
tends to wear off in time. 

The first conclusion in particular raises some 
interesting questions. It is rather intriguing to 
note that this is what one would expect merely 
if E were another S added to the group. Thus, 
Asch (1) found that adding another confederate 
to a unanimous majority of three had little 
further effect on the conformity of a naive S. 
However, adding a naive partner, or a confed- 
erate instructed to respond with the correct 
answer, significantly decreased the amount of 
yielding obtained. While it is parsimonious to 
assume that the present results are effects of 
at least some of the same causes which deter- 
mine the pattern of Asch’s results, it seems 
unreasonable to conclude that E’s feedback 
attempts have all of the same effects as an 
added S’s judgmental responses would have. 
First of all, of course, E responds after all Ss 
have made their judgments and thus his influ- 
ence can only be apparent as a function of a 
learning and generalization process. Secondly, 
E is not making a judgment at all in giving 
feedback. He is presumably reading the correct 
alternatives from a master sheet and is thus, 
except when S becomes suspicious, accurate 
by definition. Because of our conviction that 
the authoritative feedback of E differs from 
the judgment of an added S, a second experi- 
ment was designed to explore the effects of 
feedback when the Ss have a somewhat differ- 
ent orientation to the task. 


EXPERIMENT IT 


At least two experiments have recently 
demonstrated the importance of “set” as a 
variable in conformity experiments. Deutsch 
and Gerard (5) found that Ss who were work- 
ing together to obtain the fewest errors as a 
group showed greater conformity than when 
each S was merely motivated to minimize his 
own errors. Thibaut and Strickland (9) provide 
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evidence that, among groups committed to an 
initial judgment, Ss who are primarily oriented 
toward maintaining their status as group 
members show greater conformity the greater 
the conformity pressure placed on them. The 
Ss who are mainly interested in judgmental 
accuracy actually conform /ess when the pres- 
sure to conform is high than when it is low. In 
interpreting the findings of both experiments, 
it may be concluded that there are some situa- 
tions of individual judgment in a group where 
it is less important to be accurate than it is to 
report in line with group consensus, regardless 
of subjective or objective accuracy. As Deutsch 
and Gerard have pointed out, in any conform- 
ity situation judgments of others in the group 
provide information with regard to objective 
reality. Situations vary, however, in the extent 
to which normative influence is likely to be 
operating, or the extent to which Ss fear the 
social consequences of nonconformity per se. 
In planning the second experiment, it 
seemed to us that the effects of feedback would 
differ as a function of the strength of normative 
versus informational influence. Assuming that 
informational influence predominated in our 
first experiment, we saw that feedback favoring 
independence was more effective than feedback 
favoring conformity. In a situation where 
normative influences are more powerful, how- 
ever, we should expect that feedback favoring 
conformity would be more effective than feed- 
back favoring independence. The second ex- 
periment was designed to test this hypothesis. 


Method 


The procedure for the second experiment was 
identical to that of the first except in the following 
respects: 

Design. Since the interest was no longer in com- 
paring partial versus continuous reinforcement, only 
Conditions I, III, and V were replicated in the second 
experiment. 

Subjects. For reasons of availability, freshmen and 
sophomore female candidates for the B.S. degree in 
nursing were employed as Ss at the standard hourly 
rate. Because of the nature of the nursing school cur- 
riculum and our own methods of recruitment, there 
was a greater chance that Ss in a given group would 
know each other well than in the first experiment, a 
state of affairs compatible with our attempt to 
strengthen normative influence. Forty Ss participated 
in the experiment proper, and an additional 12 Ss 
were later added for purposes of control (see below). 

Orientatioa to the experiment. As in the Thibaut and 
Strickland (9) experiment, the attempt to strengthen 
normative influence was composed of two parts: a 
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preliminary routine adapted from procedures (3, 8) 
for arousing the affiliation motive, and a special set 
of instructions that the group was competing against 
other similar groups. These two procedures were pre- 
sented to the Ss as unrelated. One experimental as- 
sistant introduced the affiliation arousal task and took 
special pains to make the Ss feel that this was the first 
of several sessions in which they would meet as a 
group. He solicited assurances that the Ss would co- 
operate in further experiments involving appraisals of 
each other (for which they would also be reimbursed). 
The purpose of this procedure was to make salient the 
prospect of continuing social evaluation by the group. 

After the first experimental assistant had left, the 
Ss took positions behind the light panels, and a second 
experimental assistant gave the apparently unrelated 
instructions for the judgment task. The instructions 
were the same as in the first experiment, except that a 
reward (tickets to a local college musical production) 
was promised to the five groups making the fewest 
errors as a group. As in the Deutsch and Gerard ex- 
periment, Ss were told that the group could make as 
many as four or as few as zero errors on any given 
trial. In order to make each S more aware of the possi- 
bility of being rejected for ignoring majority opinion, 
each S was given a mimeographed card designating 
the geographical positions of A, B, C, and D. From 
this card, S could locate her own position and thus her 
letter or row. Each S was actually given a different 
card designating her alone as “Subject D”; i.e., the 
position of D on the card was always identical to the 
Ss’ geographical position. 

Thus, the only changes in the design of the second 
experiment were (a) the omission of the two partial 
feedback conditions, (6) a change which made each S 
think she could be identified by the others, and (c) a 
different emphasis in orientation so that group ac- 
curacy rather than individual accuracy was stressed. 
In addition, an attempt was made to arouse the affilia- 
tion motive prior to the judgment task in the second 
experiment. Following Thibaut and Strickland (9), 
the orientation of the first experiment will hereafter be 
called “task set’? and that of the second experiment, 
“group set.” 


Results and Discussion 


The effects of feedback are markedly dif- 
ferent as a function of the Ss’ set or orientation 
to the task. Figure 1 illustrates graphically the 
joint effects of feedback and set on the average 
number of yields per S. The most striking 
difference occurs in Condition I, where £ indi- 
cated after each trial that the consensus was 
correct. In the first experiment, this condition 
resulted in an average yielding frequency of 
9.67, an amount which does not differ signifi- 
cantly from the mean frequency of yieiding in 
the no-feedback condition (III) of 7.50. In the 
second experiment, Condition I resulted in an 
average of 13.90 yields per S as compared with 
4.58 yields for the no-feedback condition. This 
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Fic. 1. MEAN YIELDING FREQUENCY BY 
SET AND FEEDBACK CONDITION 


difference is significant both by ¢ test and by 
median x? test at the .001 level. The difference 
between these differences (10, p. 159) is also 
significant at the .001 level. 

In Experiment I it was established that 
feedback that reinforced independence re- 
sulted in a highly significant decrement in 
yielding, as compared with the no-feedback 
condition. In the present experiment, the 
decrement is less marked. The difference be- 
tween the means of Condition III (4.58) and 
Condition V (1.50) is significant at the .01 
level by ¢ test, but the median x? value of this 
same comparison results in a nonsignificant 
value. 

Interpreting differences between the two 
experiments is complicated by the fact that 
the nurses in the second experiment show less 
yielding under the no-feedback condition than 
do the students in the first experiment under 
the same condition. Thus the greater difference 
between Conditions I and III in the second 
experiment is partly a function of the elevation 
of the mean in I and partly a function of the 
depression of the mean in ITI. This could mean 
that our joint attempt to arouse the affiliation 
motive and stress group accuracy actually led 
to less yielding when no feedback was given, a 
finding that runs counter to the Thibaut- 
Strickland (9) and Deutsch-Gerard (5) results. 
Or it could mean that the samples differed 
with regard to their tendency to yield without 
feedback; that the nurses in the second experi- 
ment are jess conforming than the students in 
the first experiment. 

Although the difference between the two 
no-feedback conditions is not significant (P > 
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.10), the importance of deciding between these 
alternative explanations prompted the inclu- 
sion of an additional control group. In this 
group (which we shall call IIIc), nursing 
students were again used, but the judgment 
task was administered under conditions identi- 
cal to the no-feedback group of the first experi- 
ment. Individual accuracy was again stressed 
and no attempt was made to arouse the affilia- 
tion motive. As Fig. 1 shows, the results are 
rather clear-cut. The average frequency of 
yielding is even less for this control group 
(IIIc) than for the no-feedback, group-set 
group. The latter, in turn, is less than the 
average frequency of yielding for college 
students under the task set. The only signifi- 
cant difference is that between the nurses and 
students under task-set conditions. It appears, 
then, that the samples do differ in their pro- 
clivity towards yielding and that group set 
instructions do raise the level of yielding in the 
no-feedback condition, if only slightly. 

This finding makes the high frequency of 
y 2Iding in Condition I, group set, even more 
striking. In this group, six out of 16 Ss yielded 
on every critical triai. The average S yielded on 
all but two of the 16 critical trials. Clearly the 
combination of pro-consensus feedback anc 
group-set instructions produces maximum 
yielding. Thus, one-half of our prediction is 
confirmed. On the other hand, pro-reality 
feedback is also somewhat more effective than 
we had anticipated, and though the difference 
between Conditions V and III is less marked 
than under task set, this result may be attrib- 
utable entirely to the aforementioned decline in 
the amount of yielding in the nursing group 
under no-feedback. 


DISCUSSION 


The present results give support to the 
statement that the effects of feedback from E 
are contingent on S’s perception of the judg- 
ment task. Unless .S feels that an error on her 
part will jeopardize her standing in the group, 
she will be relatively unresponsive to feedback 
favoring group consensus. Findings from the 
postexperimental questionnaires clearly indi- 
cate that Ss were aware of being influenced by 
preceding judgments and could estimate with 
considerable accuracy the extent toe which their 
responses were affected by others. (However, 
Ss tended to yield only when they thought the 
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group was correct.) For the most part, then, 
conformity in the present experiment is quite 
deliberate—at least some of the time. Under 
task-set conditions, the motive to conform is 
probably not of sufficient strength to cause the 
Ss to make use of conformity-inducing feed- 
back from E. The motive to be accurate 
and/or to avoid conformity is strong enough 
to make most Ss sensitive to feedback favoring 
independence. 

These results differ from those of Crutch- 
field (4) who found that conformity-inducing 
feedback greatly enhanced yielding in what 
appears to have been a task set. This difference 
can perhaps be explained in terms of differences 
in the awareness of yielding in the two experi- 
ments. Since the Ss in Crutchfield’s experi- 
ments were gradually rotated into the crucial 
position of responding last, it is probable that 
they were less aware of being influenced in 
their judgments when reinforcement was ap- 
plied. This explanation is most tentative, how- 
ever, and the role of awareness remains an 
empirical question. Under group-set conditions, 
the motive to conform is generally greater, but 
it is important to note that the Ss are not 
driven into indiscriminate yielding by their 
needs to affiliate. The present results show that 
Ss who can conform, while at the same time 
being assured by £’s feedback of their accu- 
racy, do so consistently and almost without 
exception. When one must conform at the 
expense of accuracy, the tendency to conform 
is no greater under group set than under task- 
set instructions. This does not necessarily rep- 
resent an unresponsiveness to normative in- 
fluence, since some Ss may well have resisted 
consensus in order to secure at least one ac- 
curacy point for the group on a given trial. 

This consideration points up how difficult 
it is to create conditions under which norma- 
tive influence may be divorced from informa- 
tional, and to create conditions in which pre- 
dictions with regard to the level of yielding 
may be nicely coordinated to normative versus 
informational instructions. As a matter of fact, 
both in the present experiments and in the 
Deutsch-Gerard (5) experiment, an essential 
control condition is absent. Ss in the normative 
condition in both experiments are if anything 
more interested in accuracy than Ss in the 
informational condition. It may be true that 
the desire to be accurate stems in part from a 
wish not to let the group down, but the prize 
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offered for the most accurate groups might, if 
it were offered on an individual basis, increase 
the desire to be accurate in any event. In order 
to check on the effects of increasing the motiva- 
tion to be accurate, it is necessary to include a 
control group in which the, same amount of 
reward is offered to all those Ss who reach a 
certain criterion of accuracy. If the Ss under 
such a condition showed the same level of 
yielding as Ss under a group-set condition, 
then it would be fair to conclude that the 
present findings under group set and the 
findings of Deutsch and Gerard for their 
“group situation” were obtained by increasing 
the informational influence of the group rather 
than strengthening normative influence alone. 
It should be noted that this criticism does not 
apply to the Thibaut-Strickland study (9), 
since there the group set involved competition 
between groups not for accuracy of judgment, 
but for “effectiveness of cooperation.” 

In any event, it is clear that feedback from 
E plays a different role from that of the same 
set of responses made by an additional S. 
While the hypothesis of equivalence was ten- 
able after the first experiment, a number of 
saving assumptions would be necessary to 
have it remain tenable after the second. The 
questionnaire data show that the S never 
questions the accuracy of E’s feedback. When 
his feedback supports consensus, S becomes 
aware that he can increase his own accuracy 
by going along with the consensus on subse- 
quent trials. Whether he in fact does so appears 
to depend on the balance of his motives in the 
situation. The balance can be clearly affected 
by differences in the instructions which orient 
S to the judgmental task. 


SUMMARY 


Two related experiments were conducted to 
explore the effects on conformity behavior of 
feedback from £. The first experiment was 
primarily concerned with the importance of 
continuous feedback as compared with early 
feedback which was then discontinued. The ex- 
periment was designed so that this comparison 
could be made under conditions of feedback 
reinforcing independence as well as feedback 
reinforcing conformity. The results showed 
that early feedback was less effective than con- 
tinuous feedback, but not significantly so ex- 
cept toward the end of the series of trials, and 
then only when the feedback reinforces inde- 
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pendence. While this is suggestive of “extinc- 
tion,” the data are equivocal regarding the 
importance of reinforcement continuity in 
learning to conform or not to conform in the 
experimental situation. 

In the first experiment it was also found 
that feedback in line with consensus has little 
or no effect, whereas feedback in favor of 
objective reality drastically reduces the level 
of conformity behavior. To test the generality 
of this finding, a second experiment was per- 
formed in which the importance of group ac- 
curacy was stressed and social evaluation 
within the group was made salient. 

Under these conditions, reinforcement of 
conformity had a strong effect, and the effect 
of reinforcing independence was still significant 
but somewhat reduced. These findings were 
generally in line with predictions, and they 
point up the importance of set or orientation 
in predicting the effects of any independent 
variable on the tendency of Ss to conform 
when placed in a conflict between sensory im- 
pression and social consensus. 
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S 


ECENT studies by Sawrey and Weisz 

(14, 20) and by the present authors 

(13) have demonstrated that it 
possible to produce gastric ulcers in rats by 
placing them in a chronic approach-avoidance 
conflict situation in which approach responses 
based on hunger drive are in competition with 
avoidance responses based on electric shock. It 
has also been shown by the present authors 
that the factor of psychological conflict per se 
contributes significantly to ulcer formation in 
this situation, although hunger and shock also 
contribute significantly, but only in inter- 
action (13). 

In Sawrey and Weisz’ pilot study (14), Ne- 
braska hooded rats were used as subjects, 
and the animals were placed in the conflict situ- 
ation three at a time. Under these conditions, 
animals took approximately 30 days to develop 
gastric ulcers. In the follow-up study by the 
present authors (13), Sprague-Dawley albino 
rats were used as subjects, and the animals 
were placed in the conflict situation alone 
(because of the demands of the more complex 
experimental design employed). It was found 
that it took an average of only 14 days for 
ulcers to develop in these animals. The ages 
(100-160 days) and weights of the animals 
used and the nature of the conflict condi- 
tions (i.e., schedule of food and water depriva- 
tion and amount of shock) were comparable 
in both studies. 

Thus, it appeared that the obtained differ- 
ences in susceptibility to ulceration in the 
two cases might well have been a function of 
differences either in genetic strain, in social 
experience (i.e., being placed in the conflict 
situation alone or in groups), or both. How- 
ever, since the two types of variables are 
confounded in the above comparison, it was 
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logically impossible to decide among these 
alternatives. 

The aim of the present study was to investi- 
gate the relation of social experience to ulcer 
formation in a chronic approach-avoidance 
conflict situation (8), with the variable of strain 
held constant. It was hypothesized, partly as 
a result of the above studies and partly on the 
basis of the findings of other developmental 
animal studies involving social experience 
variables, that: 1. Animals placed in the con- 
flict situation alone are less resistant to 
ulceration than animals tested with other 
animals present. 2. Animals reared in isolation 
are less resistant to ulceration than animals 
reared together. 3. Interaction effects be- 
tween these two sets of conditions exist. More 
specifically, the third hypothesis involves the 
assumption that a change in the animals’ 
social experience (i.e., of aloneness or together- 
ness) from rearing to testing may (a) be stress- 
ful in itself and (6) may thus increase the over- 
all stressfulness of the ulcer-producing conflict 
situation, above and beyond any effects of the 
rearing or testing conditions considered sepa- 
rately. 


METHOD 
A pparatus 


The apparatus used in the present experiment was 
identical to that employed in the previous studies 
referred to above (13, 14). Briefly, it consisted of a 
number of experimental boxes with grid floors formed of 
brass rods 349 in. in diameter and spaced }4 in. apart. 
Each box was approximately 36 in. long, 18 in. high, and 
12 in. wide. Each contained a food platform at one end 
and a water bottle at the other. Once the experiment 
proper was begun, the section of the grid adjacent to 
the food platform was continuously charged, using a 
constant current variable resistance shocking apparatus 
of a type described by Muenzinger and Walz (10). The 
remaining half of the grid was not charged. Thus, an 
animal placed in one of the boxes was shocked only if 
he approached food. 


Subjects and Procedure 


The Ss were 40 male hooded rats, born in the in- 
vestigator’s laboratory, and weaned at 21 days. Using 
split-litter technique, the experimenters separated the 
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TABLE 1 


NUMBER OF 
EXPERIMENT. 


ULCERS AND INITIAL, PRECONFLICT, AND FINAL WEIGHTS FOR 


THE Four 


AL CONDITIONS 








Reared alone 


Antes Wo. Tested-alone 


Wf | U| Wi | Wa| Wf |U/ Wi | Wa 


Wi Wa 


180 1 
252 | 0 
342 |13 
221 (21 
343 4 
323 | 9 
231 5 
193 39 
235 | 0 
224 


254 
390 
467 
448 
469 
398 
354 
317 
339 
309 


264 
402 
479 
474 
483 
418 
367 
330 
349 
283 


280 
372 
475 
392 
476 
476 
363 
338 
287 
320 


289 
372 
456 
404 
466 
465 
357 
339 
289 
321 


Cena uUkrwWhe 


10 
Mean 


Reared-alone 
Tested-together 


226 
270 


4 222 : K K 
377.9375 .8|254.4, 9.6.384.9.374.5'274.01.6)365.4/369. 2/242 .2 14.8)383 .4\385 9276.1 


Reared-together 
Tested-together 


Reared-together 
Tested-alone 





Wi | Wa | Wf | U 


315 
1280 
1274 
|288 
1308 
342 |248 


NSNWBSSSS 


394 
400 
333 


Sono ocoKUsced 


0 371 284 | 0 


8 





Note —Wi = initial, pre-experimental weight; Wa 
autopsy; U 


total ulcers per animal 


animals from the mother at weaning and divided them 
into two groups. Animals in the first group were reared 
in isolation. Animals in the second group were reared 
with two to three other animals. Both groups received 
standard laboratory care, including continuous, free 
access to food and water, except that neither group was 
handled. 

In adulthood (120-180 days in various replications of 
experiment), half of the animals in each group were 
placed in the experimental boxes two to three at a time. 
The other half were placed in this situation alone. Thus, 
a simple 2 X 2 design with 10 animais in each cell was 
achieved. At the time they were first placed in the boxes, 
initial weights were determined for all animals. The 
animals were then allowed to live in the experimental 
box for an adaptation period of five days, during which 
they were not exposed to shock and were permitted 
continuous access to food and water. At the end of this 
five-day period, all animals were again weighed (pre- 
conflict weights) and returned to their boxes. At this 
time, the animals were placed on 46!4-hour hunger 
drive, with free access to water, and the shock was 
turned on in the section of the grid adjacent to the food 
platform, while the remainder of the grid was not 
charged. The result was that if an animal approached 
food, he was shocked. The animals lived in this box 
throughout the course of the experiment. The shock was 
turned off for 144 hours after 4644 hours’ deprivation, 
and the animals were allowed to eat freely during this 
period. 

For each replication of this design, all animals were 
sacrificed when any animal appeared seriously weakened 
(14-17 days in various replications). At this time, the 
numbers of ulcers in the rumen and body of the stomach, 
considered separately, as well as total number of ulcers, 
were determined for each animal. 


RESULTS 


Several different analyses were made. Most 
importantly, parametric and nonparametric 
analyses of variance were run for ulcers in the 


preconflict weight following five-day adaptation period; Wf = final weight at 


rumen and body of the stomachs separately, 
and for total ulcers. Because of similar results 
in all three cases, only results for total number 
of ulcers are reported here (see Tables 1 and 2). 
A similar analysis was run for weight loss 
during the experimental period; also, since 
weight loss is a potentially important consid- 
eration in ulcer formation (16), a covariance 
type of analysis, as described by Cochran and 
Cox (5), was employed to determine whether 
there was a difference in ulcer formation be- 
tween the four experimental groups, above 
and beyond any difference that might possibly 
be attributed to weight loss (Table 2). In the 
parametric analyses of variance and covari- 
ance, a treatments X treatments X random- 
ized block design was employed in order to 
control for the varying time durations of the 
10 replications and possible differences be- 
tween litters. 

As may be seen, the difference in total num- 
ber of ulcers between the two tested-together 
and two tested-alone groups is significant at 
the .001 level, thus supporting the first hy- 
pothesis; namely, that animals placed in the 
conflict situation alone are less resistant to 
ulceration than animals tested with other 
animais present. This difference remains signif- 
icant at the .01 level even after removal of the 
possible effects of weight loss by covariance. 
In contrast, reared-alone and reared-together 
groups do not differ significantly, thus failing 
to support the second hypothesis, namely, 
that animals reared in isolation are less resist- 
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TABLE 2 
ANALYsIS OF VARIANCE TO DETERMINE THE EFFECTS OF REARING AND TESTING CONDITIONS UPON THE 
INCIDENCE OF ULCERATION WITH WEIGHT Loss CONTROLLED THROUGH COVARIANCE 


| Residual 
df U? UW 





38.0 

2030.6 
16829. 
27. 
2651. 
2639. 
1238. 


— 


48.4 | —42. 
1260.0 | 1567. 
362.4 | 1322. 

90.0 | 49. 
348.0 498. 
555.6 424. 
770.0 368. 


Rearing 
Testing 
Blocks 
RX T 
BX T 
RXB 
RXBXC 


1260.0 | 32.58* | 1 | 442.1 | 442.1 | 


38.6 8 | 254.2 31. 


One aun 


Total 4187.7 25453. 


3434.4 








Nonparametric Analysis of Variance (Wilson)* 


Chi-squared 





Testing 
Rearing 
R X T 

Total 


ee 
4 


4 
15.2 





Note —U = Ulcers; W = Weight loss. 
* Significant at .001 ievel 


** Significant at .01 level after removal of effects of weight loss by covariance. 


*** Significant at .001 level 


* Since the underlying assumptions for analysis of variance were not completely met by the data, a nonparametric aualysis of variance 


was also run (21). 


Since the results of the parametric and nonparametric analyses of variance are highly comparable, it seems improb- 


able that any significant distortion has been introduced into the parametric analysis of variance and, hence, probable that the results of 
this test and of the subsequent covariance analysis are dependable. This appears especially likely in view of the high levels of signifi- 


cance obtained 


TABLE 3 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE TO DETERMINE THE EFFECT OF 
REARING ConpiT1I0ONns Upon We:Gut Loss DurInG 
THE PRE-EXPERIMENTAL ADAPTATION PERIOD 


af SMS 
Rearing 1 
Testing 1 
R X T 1 
Within 36 
Total 39 


* Significant at .01 level 


ant to ulceration than animals reared together. 
However, it was the opinion of the investiga- 
tors that failure to demonstrate a significant 
effect of the rearing variable may not have 
been due to an absence of this effect. It ap- 
peared possible that animals in the tested- 
alone groups developed ulcers so quickly that 
possible differences, attributable to rearing, 
between the tested-together groups did not 
have time to emerge, since animals in all four 
groups were sacrificed when animals in any 
one group became weakened as a result of 
ulceration. Obviously, additional research is 


necessary to further investigate this hypothe- 
sis. 

As a corollary of the latter hypothesis, how- 
ever, an analysis of the relation of rearing 
condition to the possible stressfulness of being 
placed in a new environment, even in the 
absence of the ulcer-producing conflict, was 
attempted. This was done by comparing the 
weight changes of the four experimental groups 
during the five-day adaptation period in the 
experimental boxes, before the factor of con- 
flict was introduced. The results of this com- 
parison are shown in Tables 1 and 3. Animals 
reared alone have a significantly greater 
tendency (.01 level) to lose weight during the 
adaptation period than animals reared to- 
gether, thus lending some indirect support to 
the second hypothesis. 

Similarly, no significant interaction effects 
were found, thus failing to support the third 
hypothesis. However, it was the opinion of 
the investigators that it was more likely, for 
reasons analogous to those discussed in rela- 
tion to the second hypothesis, that a possible 
interaction effect was being masked by the 
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conditions of the experiment than that inter- 
action did not exist. In order partially to 
test this assumption, a Mann-Whitney test 
(6) for the significance of differences in ulcera- 
tion between the reared-alone—tested-alone 
and the reared-together-tested-alone groups 
was run. It was found that the latter group, 
which had experienced a change from rearing 
to testing conditions, had considerably greater 
ulceration. This difference was significant at 
the .08 level of significance, thus lending some 
but, of course, not conclusive support for the 
assumption of an interaction eff ect. 

Furthermore, when reared-together-tested- 
together animals were compared for ulcera- 
tion with reared-alone-tested-together ani- 
mals, the latter—or, again, the “change”-— 
group tended to have greater ulceration, 
although not significantly so. In this case also, 
a more sensitive experimental procedure will 
be required to further explore the possibility 
of an interaction effect, with respect to ulcer- 
ation. 

DISCUSSION 


The expectation, subsequently tentatively 


confirmed, that reared-together animals would 
be more susceptible to ulceration than reared- 
alone animals when piaced alone in the con- 
flict situation receives indirect support from 
a number of studies, at both the animal and 
human levels. Bernstein (3), for example, in 
his studies on the retention of a black-white 
discrimination habit, found that interrupting 
the handling of rats which previously had 
been handled since weaning, produced greater 
disruption of the habit in these animals than 
in those that had received no previous 
handling. Similarly, Scott (15) has found that 
dogs which have been raised in a gregarious 
environment become severely disturbed emo- 
tionally if isolated, even for a few hours. 

At the human level, Spitz (17) and others 
(7) have noted that infants separated from 
their mothers and deprived of accustomed 
mother-child contacts tend to develop a 
variety of unfortunate emotional reactions. 
They also seem to become unusually suscepti- 
ble to infection and illness. Furthermore, 
Spitz noted that the effects of separation were 
most severe in those cases where favorable 
mother-child relations had existed previously, 
i.e., where the change from the child’s previous 
experience was greatest (18). 
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In all of these situations, as well as in the 
present ulcer-producing conflict situation, 
deprivation of previously established social 
contacts—whether with other animals, with 
the experimenter, or with the mother—seemed 
associated with emotional disturbance, in- 
creased tension, and reduced resistance to 
physiological disorders. In the present experi- 
ment, it might be argued that, in the case of 
reared-together-tested-alone animals, height- 
ened stress resulting from unrewarded learned 
drives previously established in relation to 
other animals, or from the greater unfamil- 
iarity of the new social stimulus situation, or 
both, summates with the tension-producing 
effects of the conflict situation itself to produce 
greater vulnerability to ulceration. 

Of course, it might also have been antic- 
ipated that in the tested-together conflict 
situations, animals reared together would 
prove more resistant to ulceration than reared- 
alone animals. In the Bernstein study described 
above, previously handled animals, when 
handled during the retention period, made 
fewer errors than previously nonhandled ani- 
mals. Several studies (1, 15) suggest that 
experience with other animals tends to be more 
stressful for animals reared alone than for 
animals reared together. As already noted, 
however, the present study does not provide 
support for this hypothesis, largely, in the 
opinion of the investigators, because too few 
ulcers were produced in either of the tested- 
together groups (as a result of the experimental 
conditions) for a significant discrimination to 
become possible. However, such differences as 
exist are in the direction of the hypothesis. 

If a change in the social stimulus situation 
from rearing to testing is a factor leading to 
increased susceptibility to ulceration in the 
present conflict situation, and if this change is 
most traumatic in the case where previous 
relationships with other animals are inter- 
rupted during conflict, then it would be 
anticipated that the greatest difference in 
number of ulcers would be found between 
the reared-together—tested-together and reared- 
together-tested-alone groups. This was, in fact, 
the case. While the mean number of ulcers 
in the reared-together-tested-together group 
was only 0.8, in the reared-together—tested- 
alone group it was 14.8. The mean num- 
bers of ulcers for the two remaining groups 
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fell between these extremes (1.6 for the reared- 
alone-tested-together group and 9.6 for the 
reared-alone—tested-along group). In this con- 
nection it is interesting to note that in a study 
by Benjamin and Bernstein (2), it was found 
that the mortality rate in previously handled 
animals after intraperitoneal injection of thio- 
urea was much greater when handling was 
interrupted during the experimental phase 
than when it was continued. 

Probably the most difficult finding in the 
present experiment to deal with conceptually 
is the fact that while, according to the above 
reasoning, reared-alone—tested-alone animals 
might be expected to be more resistant to 
ulceration than reared-alone—tested-together 
animals, this was not the case. In the present 
instance, this seems to be a function of the 
strong ulcer-inhibiting effect of the tested- 
together condition, as contrasted with the 
tested-alone condition, regardless of an ani- 
mal’s previous experience of togetherness or 
aloneness. This effect was, of course, originally 
predicted by the experimenters, but largely on 
empirical grounds as a result of previous 
experimentation. Understanding the reasons 
for the effect is quite a different matter. 

While insufficient evidence exists at present 
for reaching a decision, three possibilities seem 
most likely. One of these, and probably the 
easiest to assume but the most difficult to 
demonstrate, is that there is a constitutionally 
determined capacity for the presence of other 
animals of the same species to have a tension- 
reducing effect, even in the absence of previous 
social experience. 

Another possibility is that in some way the 
presence of other animals in the conflict situa- 
tion has a facilitating effect, by leading to 
learning which tends to reduce the stressful- 
ness of the experimental conflict situation. 
Conceivably, this could occur in several ways. 
For example, at least some of the animals in 
a group placed in the conflict situation to- 
gether might learn to become followers through 
a process of matched-dependent imitation, as 
described by Miller and Dollard (9). Thus, 
they might learn that going up to eat is “‘safe”’ 
only when they see another animal eating, and 
that staying away is necessary to avoid shock 
when other animals are staying away. Even 
if this imitative behavior were only partially 
learned, it would tend to reduce the strength 
of the conflict for these animals, and, in addi- 
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tion, might well lead to their having fewer 
actual experiences with electric shock. 

In order to investigate this possibility 
further, it is the authors’ intention to follow 
up the present study with additional replica- 
tions in which the number of attempted 
crossings of the electrically charged portion of 
the grid floor will be recorded separately for 
each animal under all experimental conditions. 
In the tested-together groups, high-speed 
cameras operated by electronic relays will be 
used in order to identify the member (or 
members) of a group attempting each crossing. 
By means of this technique, it will become 
possible to determine definitely whether tested- 
together animals tend to make fewer crossings 
than tested-alone animals. It will also be- 
come possible to determine whether there is 
any tendency, within tested-together groups, 
for one animal to adopt a dominant role and 
make an undue proportion of the group’s 
total number of crossings. If the latter should 
prove to be the case, it would then be impor- 
tant to note whether this “leader” animal 
had a greater tendency to ulceration than 
other members of his group. Such information 
should help to clarify further the specific ways 
in which the social experience variable of the 
presence of other animals operates to reduce 
susceptibility to ulceration in the conflict 
situation. 

It is also possible that more directly physio- 
logical factors might be involved. For example, 
in the present experimental situation, animals 
were allowed free access to water. Studies by 
Rasmussen (11) and Bruce (4) indicate that 
rats in a social situation drink more frequently 
(although apparently the total amount con- 
sumed is no greater) than rats which are 
alone. If fairly frequent ingestion of water 
increases the animals’ resistance to ulceration 
by keeping the concentration of stomach acid 
relatively diluted, fewer ulcers might be 
expected in the tested-together animals. Un- 
fortunately, amount and rate of water con- 
sumption could not be controlled in the present 
study. 

In further research, both water and food 
consumption will be measured as accurately as 
possible. It does not seem likely, however, 
that reduced food consumption on the part of 
tested-alone rats, even if it should be demon- 
strated, could adequately account for the 
greater ulceration in these animals since 
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significant differences persist even after the 
removal of possible weight-loss effects through 
covariance. Nevertheless, more adequate infor- 
mation concerning food consumption is desir- 
able, in part because such information would 
make it possible to study the efficiency of the 
body’s utilization of food consumed under the 
various experimental conditions of this study. 

A third general possibility with respect to 
the present finding stems from the fact that 
while so-called reared-alone animals were 
reared alone from weaning, they were exposed 
to contact with the mother (and their siblings) 
from birth until weaning. It is conceivable 
that interanimal contacts during this period 
could have gained sufficient reinforcing (i.e., 
tension-reducing) value, for similar contacts to 
have reinforcing value in the conflict situation 
in adulthood. While an interspecies analogy 
may appear somewhat farfetched, it is at least 
worth noting that such a hypothesis would be 
consistent with psychoanalytic formulations 
regarding the effects of early mother-child 
relationships in humans. It also appears con- 
sistent with the findings obtained in several 
infrahuman studies (1, 12, 19). It seems to the 
present authors impossible to express a defi- 
nite preference for one or another of the above 
possibilities without further experimental 
investigation. 

Since a distinct rearing effect was not 
demonstrated in the present experiment (al- 
though in the authors’ opinion it still seems 
possible), it seems fruitless to speculate as to a 
possible basis for any such effect. 

At any rate, the present experiment appears 
to demonstrate that the social experience 
variable of the presence or absence of other 
animals can affect the susceptibility of rats 
to gastric ulcers when placed in a chronic 
approach-avoidance conflict situation. To this 
extent, the present findings appear consistent 
with those obtained in other studies, where 
relationships with other social beings—whether 
the mother, an experimenter, or other mem- 
bers of the same species—seem capable of af- 
fecting an organism’s emotional responsiveness 
and its resistance to illness and disease. 


SUMMARY 


The role of social experience variables in the 
production of gastric ulcers in rats placed in a 
chronic approach-avoidance conflict situation 
was investigated. It was hypothesized that: 
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1. Animals placed in the conflict situation 
alone are less resistant to ulceration than 
animals tested together. 2. Animals reared in 
isolation are less resistant to ulceration than 
animals reared together. 3. Interactions be- 
tween the two sets of conditions exist, i.e., that 
a change in the animal’s social experience 
(from togetherness to aloneness or vice versa) 
may be stressful in itself and may hence 
increase the over-all stressfulness of the ulcer- 
producing conflict situation. 

With 40 male hooded rats serving as sub- 
jects, it was found that: 1. Animals tested 
alone had significantly greater ulceration than 
tested-together animals (.01 level of confidence). 
2. Reared-alone and reared-together animals 
did not differ significantly in ulceration. 3. 
No significant interaction effects were ob- 
tained. 4. However, it was felt that the failure 
to demonstrate significant support for the 
latter two hypotheses was probably due 
primarily to limitations in the sensitivity of 
the present experimental procedure. 
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CASE REPORTS 


THE OEDIPUS COMPLEX IN A CASE OF 
DETERIORATED SCHIZOPHRENIA 


JACK ROSBERG 
Sherman Oaks, California 


AND BERTRAM P. KARON! 
Princeton University 


HE existence in psychotic patients of classical 

Oedipal problems as described by Freud is 
unmistakable. The authors feel that any observer 
who comes in close contact over a prolonged period 
of time with psychotics cannot fail to see evidence 
of such fantasies. However, the meaning, as we 
see it, of such fantasies seems to be somewhat 
different from the classical interpretation and more 
in keeping with Freud’s 1931 statement, in a differ- 
ent context, that “... it seems that we shall have 
to retract the universality of the dictum that the 
Oedipus complex is the nucleus of neurosis...” 
(1, p. 253). 

The significances which we have found in psy- 
chotic patients for such fantasies were most clearly 
presented to us by an apparently deteriorated and 
almost unreachable patient. The patient had a long 
history of slowly developing problems. He had 
been sent to school after school for disturbed 
children, each school eventually finding him too 
difficult to handle and sending him on to a school 
for the more severely disturbed. Eventually, he 
entered a conventional outpatient analysis at the 
age of 17. After a short period, his analyst gave 
up, saying he was psychotic. He was sent to a 
psychiatric institution, where he was unsuccessfully 
treated by standard procedures, including electric 
shock and insulin treatments. After physical 
therapies had proved unsuccessful, psychological 
therapies, including several psychoanalytic ap- 
proaches, were attempted at several different insti- 
tutions. These also failed to remit the psychosis. 

At this point, the authors, whose own approach 
to the treatment of psychotics is a modification of 
direct analysis, began treatment. The patient, a 
young man of muscular build, was approximately 
26 years old at the time. At this point he showed 
little responsiveness to his environment and had 
lost all control over his bodily functions. It was 
necessary in the treatment milieu to care for him 
in every respect—feed him, clothe him, bathe him, 
care for all his physical needs. This was compli- 
cated by the fact that the patient was given to 


1 This paper was completed while Bertram P. Karon 
was a Public Health Service Research Fellow of the 
National Institute of Mental Health. 
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periodic outbursts of violence. These were accom- 
panied by a relative improvement in contact to the 
point where he would utter one or two intelligible 
words. The most frequent of these were “room,” 
“dear,” “drink, drink,” “the work,” and “get out.” 

There were marked signs of physiological dis- 
function. The patient’s hands were generally cold, 
his fingernails blue, and his skin showed goose 
pimples even in the hottest weather. His digestive 
processes were sluggish as evidenced by the odor 
of decaying food which emanated from his mouth, 
due not to a mouth but a stomach condition. It will 
be noted that all of the physiological disturbances 
manifested by the patient are components of the 
normal terror syndrome—vasoconstriction, slowed 
digestive processes, and lack of control over excre- 
tory functions. With respect to the last, however, 
he would at times manifest an extreme control over 
his bowels, with no movement occurring for weeks 
at a time. 

Interestingly enough, in his bursts of aggression, 
he might lash out with equal vehemence at the 
people in the treatment milieu, at thin air, or even 
at himself. This was a considerable problem inas- 
much as his physical strength had enabled him to 
break the jaws of two attendants at one insti- 
tution. 

The nights were fraught with terror for this 
patient; his sleep was light and the people who 
cared for him were awakened nightly by his terror- 
stricken screams, which were apparently in re- 
sponse to his hallucinations. 

Because of the patient’s strength and potential 
violence, it was necessary to keep him in restraints 
a good deal of the time. 

At the time the authors began working with the 
patient, the junior author spent eight continuous 
hours with him. During this period, nothing the 
patient did or said was intelligible to the therapist; 
nothing the therapist said seemed to have the 
slightest impact. As a last resort, the therapist sat 
the patient in front of a TV set, hoping that the 
screen would hold the patient’s attention, but it did 
not. The therapist sat down next to the patient, 
placed his arm around the patient’s shoulders and 
said, “What a nice baby you are.”’ The therapist 













hoped that the physical contact might reach the 
patient at some preverbal level. He continued this 
for a half hour. The patient showed little apparent 
awareness of even this contact. 

In all future sessions, the two authors worked 
together. This had several advantages. Physical 
restraints could be discarded without danger to 
the therapists; the patient could be induced to move 
around, which seemed to “loosen” the psychosis; 
the emotional intensity of the therapy session could 
be maintained at a fairly high pitch for longer 
periods of time (by alternating therapists), and the 
therapist not working at the moment with the 
patient could pick up cues that were missed by the 
therapist who was intensely involved with him. 
Moreover, it is of prime significance that what 
restraint and control were necessary were imposed 
directly by the therapists and not by artificial 
restraints. The import of this will be discussed 
later in some detail 

It might be argued on the basis of classical tech- 
niques that the use of two therapists would lessen 
the therapeutic relationship by “diluting” the 
transference. The original object relationship, it 
might be pointed out, consisted of one person— 
the mother. However, it is our experience with 
psychotics that the needs of the patient for mother- 
ing are so intense that he readily forms a trans- 
ference to several people. Moreover, it is question- 
able what meaning can be assigned to the concept 
of “diluting” the transference unless a therapeuti- 
cally usable transference exists. In this patient, al- 
though transference needs were present, they were 
therapeutically unusable because of his massive 
psychotic defenses. It was only by the combined 
efforts of both therapists that these massive de- 
fenses were penetrated and a workable transference 
established. 

Incidentally, the apparently apathetic, deteri- 
orated, unresponsive appearance of such patients 
is at least in part an active defense. It is a success- 
ful defense insofar as it exhausts any therapist who 
attempts to breach it. But by the continued per- 
sistent efforts of two therapists who alternated in a 
continued long-term 
patient’s apparently almost insuperable defenses 


1igh-pressure session, this 


began to give way. 

Each day the therapists devoted several hours 
to intensive continued work with the patient. A 
single question based on his fragmentary utter- 
ances, such as “What happened in the room?” 
might be repeated to the patient innumerable 
times day after day until the patient seemed to 
tire and respond. The lack of mechanical restraint 
and the willingness of the therapists to deal with 
the patient’s aggression directly gave him a feeling 
both of freedom and of security. He had the as- 
surance that nothing he could do could place him 
in jeopardy, that he could always depend on the 
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therapists to control those urges in himself of which 
he was afraid. That this control would be exerted 
directly by the therapists enhanced the personal 
relationship and helped to build the therapists into 
the omnipotent benevolent parent figures which 
the sick patient typically has never had but which 
he wishes for so desperately. 

The first meaningful material which emerged 
from this patient (after about a week of such 
therapy) did not deal directly with the oedipal 
fantasies, but with a homosexual episode. In re- 
sponse to the question, ‘““What made you crazy?”’ 
the patient finally said he was sick because of what 
he and his brother did. On further questioning, he 
stated that they had performed fellatio? upon each 
other. The patient then became angry with no 
apparent cause. The senior author asked him why 
he was mad at his brother. The patient responded 
saying that his brother had performed fellatio 
upon him first (that is, the brother taking the oral 
role and the patient taking the genital role), instead 
of letting the patient take the oral role first. 

On the following day, the first oedipal fantasy 
appeared. One of the words which the patient had 
from time to time muttered aloud was “the room.” 
Again and again the therapists had repeated the 
question, ““What happened in the room?” Finally, 
the patient responded that he had seen “them 
making love, being affectionate, knowing each 
other.” In response to further questioning, he said 
that he was “in the room. The door was stuck.” 
He couldn’t get out, and he was scared. When 
asked who was on top, the man or the woman, the 
patient said, “The woman.” 


[And which one did you wish was dead, the one on 
the top or the one on the bottom?] The one on the bot- 
tom. 


Here we see a classical primal scene with oedipal 
feelings expressed, whether it be reality or fantasy. 
The child sees the mother and father having inter- 
course, and he wishes the father were dead. 

On the following day we explored this material 
further. The active defense of the apparent in- 
ability to concentrate was demonstrated by the 
fact that the patient would talk coherently until 
the threatening material was approached and then 
he would get dreamy and fragmentary. He finaily 
admitted that he had been in the room and had 
watched them have intercourse. 

[Who were they?] The big. [The big who?] The 
parents. [Who was on top?] The lovely wife. [Who was 
on the bottom?! 


2 The discussions of sexual material were, for the 
most part, carried on in the Anglo-Saxon terms that 
were most characteristic of the patient’s own speech. 
Less printable than technical language, this form of 
discourse seemed much more meaningful emotionally 
and much more effective communicatively. 
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The patient would not answer this question. After 
repeatec interrogation, the patient muttered some- 
thing about “the brother,” but was unwilling to 
elucidate. 

Tiring of this tack, the therapist returned to ask- 
ing what happened in the room, and when the 
patient said he saw them having intercourse, the 
therapist asked him how he felt about that: 


I have to give them a shot. [Both of them?] One of 
of them. [Which one?] The lovely wife. 


He then drifted off. The therapist brought him 
back again and again to the room situation. On 
one of these occasions he was asked how he felt 
and he said, “Western.” 


[What does that mean?] The cow. 


Again he became incoherent. After several more 
attempts by the therapist to bring him back to the 
room situation, the patient suddenly said, “Ouch.” 
He seemed to be holding his testicles with his right 
hand, which was in his pocket. He then said he 
wanted his mother to play with it, but she might 
hurt it. 


{Did they say they’d cut them off?] Yes. 


He was then asked who it was that said they 
would cut off his testicles, and he replied, “She.” 


[Did your mother say she would do it?] She didn’t 
mean it. 


Here we may note that the castration threat 
seems to come from the mother and not the father. 
This is typical of castration fears as we have en- 
countered them in psychotics. 

The pattern was much more clearly demon- 
strated in a later therapy session. After describing 
an incestuous fantasy concerning his sister, who he 
said resembled his mother, the patient was plied 
with classical interpretations. For half an hour or 
more, the senior author (to test the theory) at- 
tempted to get the patient to react to interpreta- 
tions that his incestuous wishes led to a fear of 
castration by the father. These repeated and in- 
tensive interpretations produced no sign of 
anxiety or of recognition. Finally, after an un- 
successful leading question, the therapists allowed 
the patient an opening for describing the mother 
as the castrator. 


{If your father had a knife, what would he do to you 
for incest?] I’m not sure. 


The junior author interrupted at this point and 
asked whether it was his mother or his father who 
would take the knife to him for having intercourse 
with his sister. 
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My mother. [What would she do to you?] Cut it off. 
{Cut what off?] 


The patient said that it was his penis that would 
be cut off. It was possible at this point for the 
therapists to gain insight into the dynamics of this 
fantasy by pursuing their line of inquiry. They 
asked the patient why his mother would cut off 
his penis for incest. 


So that she could get a platter regularly. 


The patient was asked whether he meant that 
his mother could use his penis “to feed her when- 
ever she wanted.” “That’s right, so that she could 
get a platter all the time.” 

Thus, the patient told us that the reason he felt 
that his mother would castrate him was not as 
punishment for incest, but because she wished to 
appropriate a source of food. 

Intercourse is viewed by the patient as a feeding 
experience with the penis doing the feeding and 
the vagina being a mouth (which makes account- 
able the patient’s earlier use of the word “‘cow” in 
the primal scene). 

Penises, he said, go into vaginas, and “a penis 
is like a breast. Breasts give milk.” 

The patient told of another incident in which his 
sister had “dropped her pants” and showed him 
her vagina. He said she was trying to seduce him 
because, “‘she wanted me to feed her. She was like 
my mother.” 

One of the most effective questions employed 
by the therapists proved to be, ““‘What’s the worst 
thing that ever happened to you?” 

On one occasion when this question was asked, 
the patient responded by saying that his mother 
had taken “it” off and “put it in the drawer.” 


[What?] Her bathing suit. 


The patient said that she had sat down on “the 
desk” and spread her legs and showed him her 
vagina and that he was scared. “She was always 
taking things away from me.” He continued that 
he was afraid “she wanted me to feed her” and he 
couldn’t. The patient was asked whether this was 
an “illusion” or reality, and, after some hesitation, 
the patient replied: “I think it really happened 
once.” 

On another occasion in response to the inquiry, 
“What’s the worst thing that ever happened to 
you?” the patient replied: 


It hurts in the stomach. [What hurts?] Being hol- 
lowed out. 


It was clear at this point that the basic problem 
was one of being fed, filled up, as opposed to having 
to feed, to give up one’s products, to be hollowed 
out. A demand is felt from the mother that he 
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feed (have intercourse with) her, which conflicts 
with his own never fulfilled need to be fed. He 
characterized vaginas as being “‘sadistic,”’ and once 
described his mother’s vagina as being “like a food 
chopper.” 

His reaction is shown in the therapy session in 
which the therapists brought up the subject of 
intercourse. The patient was asked whether he 
preferred having intercourse with an anus or a 
vagina. He said he preferred anal intercourse. He 
was then asked whether he preferred intercourse 
with a man’s anus or a woman’s anus. He said he 
preferred a man’s anus. 


[Why?] Because you can get a drink. [From what?] 
From the penis, the patient said. 
Where?] (After a pause) In the arm 


This reply puzzled the therapists. Eventually, 
the therapists got the idea that he meant a magic 
vagina which he formed with his fingers while he 
talked. When he was asked if this was the case, 
the patient said that it was. The therapists de- 
cided to put this to a further test at a later time, 
which they did by having the senior author form 
a circle with his fingers and ask the patient: 


[What is this?] A zero 


The patient was asked whether it was a vagina, 
and he replied that it was not. The therapist then 
made the opening long and narrow, and again 
asked the patient whether it was a vagina. When 
the patient again said it was not a vagina, the 
therapist asked him to make it into a vagina. The 
patient reached out and reshaped the therapist’s 
fingers until they were a replica of his own hand. 

This wish to have a vagina, which was mani- 
fested by the magic vagina on his hand, came out 
clearly at another time when the patient said that 
he envied his sister. When asked why he envied his 
sister he replied that he envied her because she 
had a vagina. When asked why he envied her 
vagina he said, “Because it is beautiful and the 
old guy likes it.” 

On another occasion when he said that he wanted 
a vagina, he was asked why he wanted it and re- 
plied, “So that I can get my groceries through it.” 

His wish for a vagina implied a wish for castra- 
tion; not only would he have another “mouth” to 
be fed through, but the possibility of his being 
called upon to act as a feeder would be eliminated, 
or, as he stated, no one could make him urinate in 
their mouths. 

His visual hallucinations consisted of innumer- 
able repetitions of two themes. The first of these 
consisted of his mother or sister making such 
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“seductive” and terrifying demands that he ‘“‘feed 
her.” The second consisted of a series of related 
“room” fantasies. These “room” fantasies were 
related by the patient in response to the question, 
“What happened in the room?” 

By far the most frequent answer related to the 
primal scene, which was apparently also the most 
frequent hallucination. The patient described this 
primal scene in detail in a therapy session, saying 
that they (his parents) were standing up and that 
his mother was bending over (more ferarum). He 
demonstrated the position. He said that he saw 
his father’s penis go in but he didn’t see it come 
out, and “T felt bad.” 

In a later therapy session, he commented on the 
primal scene, “I want to go home, but they don’t 
want me.” 

At times when the patient was asked, “What 
happened in the room?” he would describe other 
scenes. In each of them, however, there were two 
people in the room. Sometimes they were his 
mother and stranger having intercourse; sometimes 
they were his father and a stranger having homo- 
sexual intercourse; sometimes they were his father 
and his brother having homosexual intercourse; 
once it was his mother and his brother without 
specifying their activities. Although the most fre- 
quent event referred to was the mother and father 
having intercourse, the most disturbing was the 
session during which he said that the two people 
in the room were his mother and sister. During this 
session, the therapists had asked him insistently 
again and again, “What happened in the room?” 

The patient was at first mute, then as the 
questioning continued unabated, got very angry 
He rose from the chair in which he was sitting, 
but since each of the therapists held one of his 
arms he was unable to throw a punch. He neverthe- 
less kicked out in front of him (luckily, neither 
therapist was directly in front of him) with suffi- 
cient force to split the table that was in the therapy 
room. When this burst of violence produced no 
effect on the therapists (who simply held his arms 
and repeated the question), the patient sat down 
and began to cry. The therapists repeated their 
question, “Who was in the room?” and the patient 
sobbed that his oldest sister was in the room on the 
bed with his mother. In the further elucidation of 
this, the patient explained that his mother was 
feeding his sister. As the patient talked, it became 
clear that, inasmuch as he viewed intercourse— 
both heterosexual and homosexual—as a feeding 
situation, all of the “‘room”’ fantasies, including the 
primal scene, dealt with a single theme: Two 
people are in the room, including at least one from 
whom I expect food. Someone else is being fed and 
I am not wanted. 


In summary, a severely regressed case of 
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schizophrenia produced classical oedipal material, 
including a classical primal scene, during the 
process of a developing therapeutic relationship. 
Upon further elucidation, the material seemed to 
show dynamics which differ somewhat from the 
classical interpretations of the oedipal situation. 
The patient interprets intercourse as an oral 
situation, equating the vagina with the mouth and 
the penis with the breast. His own needs to be fed 
and mothered were not met by the mother; rather 
he sees her as making demands on him to “feed” 
her. Thus incest is seen as a feeding situation 
whereby he is forced to feed his mother against his 
will. Her demands seem so all-engulfing as to swal- 
low up the penis itself, i.e., the mother and not the 
father is seen as the castrator. But underlying the 
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castration fear is not only these insistently felt 
demands from the mother but, also, the wish to be 
castrated so that such demands can no longer be 
made. In place of the organ through which he can 
be drained, he wishes for a vagina through which 
he can be fed. Such a wish means turning from fe- 
males to males for “feeding.” The primal scenes 
seem to have been experienced as the mother’s 
devouring needs being met by the father, and 
neither of them caring about the needs of the 
child. 
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ANONYMOUS 


ForEworp.—This remarkable paper was written some two years ago by a then 34-year-old man residing on a 
closed ward in one of our large VA hospitals with a diagnosis of “paranoid schizophrenia.”’ Soon after the original 
manuscript came into my hands (through a former student), I had it mimeographed and, in the interim, as oc- 
casion arose, have obtained reactions thereto from several clinical psychologists, psychiatrists, and theologians. 
The evaluations fall into two categories: some hold that the paper is just what it purports to be, an original and 
highly reasonable theory of schizophrenia—while others insist that it is a classical exhibit of the disease itself. 

The present judgment of the author, now no longer hospitalized, is that his paper, as it stands, is probably 
valid as far as it goes but needs to be elaborated and extended in certain ways. It is hoped that his further thinking 
in this connection can be separately published at a later date. In the meantime, readers will be free to form their 
own opinions as to whether the production presented herewith is an essentially valid, albeit perhaps partial, theory 
of schizophrenia—or just a “phenomenological perspective.” 

In its original version this paper was too long for journal publication and has therefore been shortened and 
somewhat rearranged (in collaboration with the author), in order to improve sequence of argument and eliminate 
repetition. Three initialed footnotes and one bracketed insert have been added where confusion might otherwise 
result. 

Here it need only be added that the author of the following essay has a history of personal waywardness and 
perversion (hence the anonymity) which could easily support his original thesis. He regards the present document 
as largely an expression of unconscious processes, rather than as something that he carefully reasoned out. It was 
written, he says, “while I was still following signals and colors; some of it was almost automatic writing.’’ The 
author gives additional information about himself at the end of the paper.—O. Hopart Mowrer, University of 
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I WISH to offer a complicated set of hypotheses 
which form a systematic whole in keeping with 

but extending beyond certain common-sense and 

professional Freudian notions. 

There have been many recent, much-publicized 
scientific “breakthroughs” in physics, metallurgy, 
electronics, and physical medicine. But one hears 
only that mental illness will soon be conquered. 
Judging from current newspaper and magazine 
articles about mental illness, there are two main 
trends, simultaneous yet diverging, in the profes- 
sional thinking of psychiatrists and psychologists; 
one, an increasing acceptance of Freudian psy- 
chology with an attempt to apply it to psychoses— 
this trend is winning over psychiatric diehards who 
held to the pre-Freudian emphasis on empirical 
diagnoses, manipulation of the environment, and 
custodial care, and who had no sound theoretical 
rationale which would explain observed dynamisms 
and guide therapy and research; two, a wholly 
opposed trend of psychiatrists and others who feel 
that they are perhaps post-Freudian in that they 
more or less accept Freudian psychology but sense, 
where they cannot prove, its bankruptcy in ac- 
counting for psychoses although it does explain 
neurosis and is hauntingly fertile with respect to 
psychosis. This group feels a need for new basic 
concepts, breakthroughs in theory, and many of 
them are pinning their hopes on the possibility of 
physiological and pharmaceutical cures being 
discovered. 

Somewhat in line with both of these groups, I 
believe that the body of present-day Freudian-type 
theory of psychosis is nearly all sound, but that it 
lacks a head—which I have hoped to supply. 
Freudian theory well accounts for some of the 


dynamisms in psychosis, but it falls short of organic 
wholeness and intellectual satisfactoriness. 


THE REIGN OF SECRET TERROR 


I propose that the motive force of schizophrenic 
reactions is fear, just as fear motivates, according 
to Freud, neurotic mechanisms—but with these 
differences: in the case of schizophrenia, the chronic 
fear is more properly called terror, or concealed 
panic, being of the greatest intensity; and second, 
as is not the case in neurosis, the fear is conscious; 
third, the fear itself is concealed from other people, 
the motive of the concealment being fear. In 
neurosis, a sexual or hostile drive, pointing to the 
future, is defended against. In schizophrenia, by 
my view, detection by others of a guilty deed, the 
detection pointing to the past, is defended against.! 

The following are some semantic, literary, and 
proverbial evidences of the centrality of fear in 
psychoses (such types of evidence being respectable 
since Freud). If schizophrenics appear, through 
dumb show, physiognomy, tone of voice, or verbal 
connotation, to lack presence of mind, it is because 
fear has “scared them out of their wits”; if they 
appear harried and harrowed, it is because “fear is 
a cruel master’; if they appear constrained, it is 
because they are “petrified” with fear; if they ap- 
pear unfriendly it is because, just as “‘perfect love 
casteth out fear,’”’ so, conversely, fear casteth out 
perfect love; if they appear to hate it is because, 
as “nate breeds fear,”’ so fear breeds hate; if they 


1 The author, in accepting the Freudian theory of 
neurosis, was apparently unaware that others have 
rejected it in favor of a view which is much more in 
accord with his own perception of the dynamics of 
schizophrenia (see below).—O. H. M. 
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appear to lack vitality it is because they are 
“scared to death”; if they appear defeated it is 
because “‘the coward dies a thousand deaths”; and 
lastly, if they lost bladder, bowel, or other “physio- 
logical” control, it is because, if an instructive 
scurrility may be used, they are “scared . 


Tue THEORY STATED 


My hypothesis may be called the Dick Tracy 
theory loosely in honor of that familiar fictional, 
human bloodhound of crime. 

1. Motivated in the very first place by fear, the 
schizophrenic psychoses originate in a break with 
sincerity, and not in the classically assumed “break 
with reality.” The patient’s social appetite (an 
instinctive drive in primates, I believe), including 
love and respect for persons and society, is con- 
sciously anticathected or forsaken and ultimately 
repressed with the passage of time, since full satis- 
faction of sociality entails, more or less, communi- 
cative honesty, faith, and intimacy. Also, the 
tension set up in interpersonal intimacy by the 
withholding of emotionally important (although 
perhaps logically irrelevant) information causes un- 
bearable pain. This repression of sociality accounts 
for the well-known “indifference” of schizophrenics. 
But if safety can be achieved by means of “per- 
jury” alone without great discomfort, then no 
further defenses are adopted. Perjury is here de- 
fined as avoiding telling the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth. If, for many possible reasons, 
perjury is not an adequate and comfortable 
guarantee of safety, as it usually is not, the “cut- 
ting”’ of social contacts is progressively pursued— 
all in the interest of safety in respect to avoiding 
possible punishment. Suppression and repression 
of the social! appetite or instinct is thus central in 
schizophrenia. I believe that repression of sexual 
and hostile drives is not primary in schizophrenia, 
although it is secondary, as will be explained 
further on. 

Schizophrenia is the cultivation of a lie. A lie is 
“proved” to be the “truth.”’ The real truth is that 
the schizophrenic is responsibly guilty of some 
crucial misdeeds. Simple schizophrenics, hebe- 
phrenics, and catatonics “prove’”—by words and 
actions which are louder than words—that they 
are not responsible. Paranoiacs specialize in 
“proving” that they are not guilty, could not be 
guilty because of natural loftiness. But even most 
paranoiacs avoid responsibility like the plague. 
Those who accept responsibility see to it that they 
fail in a big way—tike Adolf Hitler. 

I believe schizophrenics tend to adopt any 
means which promise to interfere with the ex- 
aminer’s understanding of them—despite all ap- 
pearances to the contrary. In order to conceal mis- 
deeds for the long run, with minimum disadvantage, 


very subtle means of uncooperation must be em- 
ployed. Psychoeconomic factors varying among 
individuals, account for the specific set of strata- 
gems adopted in any one case. 

In my view, a large amount of the damage to the 
schizophrenic’s self-esteem results from his con- 
templation of his own vicious insincerity, which 
damage is more an effect than a cause of his disease. 
His unethical defense mechanisms cause him deep 
shame and fear of loss of others’ esteem. In addi- 
tion, the primary deeds—whose exposure and 
punishment are avoided by the disease—are shame- 
ful. Insincerity involves using people always as 
means, never as ends. Kant singled out this principle 
as a natural (instinctive?) moral principle. It is 
implicit in Christ’s Golden Rule. Failure or un- 
fulfillment of the drive for achievement is more an 
effect than a cause of the disease schizophrenia. 

2. A primary danger which is defended against 
is detection by other people of the patient’s anti- 
social deeds, past or present (varying from, say, 
murder and treason to petty emotional dishonesty 
and masturbation), of which the patient remains 
conscious throughout any degrees of progression of 
severity of his disease. A second primary danger 
defended against is the patient’s own guilty con- 
science, which self-demands his own punishment. 
Also, the severing of “genuine”’ social ties is a kind 
of treason against the human race, and itself 
brings secondary guilt. Thus, guilt which is always 
present in schizophrenia, complementing the 
danger of externally threatening punishment, ex- 
plains Clifford Beers’ discovery that in psychosis 
there is a serious impairment of self-esteem. 

More broadly speaking, schizophrenia shares 
with all functional mental illness the ultimate 
danger of punishment meted out by men, demigods, 
or gods. Common punishments feared are the being 
deprived of love of kith or kin, loss of social status, 
financial security, etc., and especially in the case of 
schizophrenia the more violent punishments such 
as being abominated by kith or kin, bodily mutila- 
tion, imprisonment, lynching, execution. 

This abandonment of social ties and good feeling, 
in the interest of personal safety, is sometimes 
starkly simple, as in mutism, but is usually sup- 
plemented by the development of “phony” social 
behavior, that is to say, designedly cryptic or mis- 
leading expressions of interests, sentiments, 
opinions; designedly unfriendly ‘“‘friendliness’’; 
asking only questions to which the answers are 
already known; the limitation of speech to severely 
precensored statements; the limitation of conduct 
to carefully self-criticized, self-rehearsed strate- 
gems, etc. The patient has aggressed, ultimately in 
self-defense, by means of an undeclared, passive, 
preventive “war” against his fellow men, and in the 
interest of preventing defeat (positive victory is 
soon sensed to be hopeless attainment) most of his 
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knowledge and sentiments, and indeed his spon- 
taneous behavioral tendencies, have been classified 
“top secret.”” Whatever words he actually uses are 
employed, thus, as self-defensive weapons. My 
Dick Tracy theory offers the explanaiion that high 
reaction time results from “biding time” in the 
service of caution. Time in order to 
creatively choose a “phony” (not spontaneous, not 
honest, not satisfying—except with respect to fear) 
response that will maximally conceal that patient’s 
mental life and thus insure safety. 

A semi-instinctive deceptive stratagem leads 
schizophrenics, like pursued rabbits, to “zigzag,” 
thus baffling the pursuer’s expectations. Un- 
predictability is a stock-in-trade fetish of schizo- 
phrenics. The proximate goal is to avoid being 
understood. The ultimate goal is to avoid punish- 
ment. They “nonwant” punishment. 

But there is another, diametrically opposed 
stratagem used, I believe, more often by schizo- 
phrenics in extreme danger, and by the least intel- 
ligent schizophrenics. This stratagem is to follow a 
steady course when the pursuer expects variability. 
Also catatonics tend to use this stratagem, repeti- 
tion being related to repressed sadism. This is an 
“unenlightened” stratagem, almost 
frankly concealing in purpose. 

3. Only after this more or less conscious process 
of social insincerity and disaffection has become 
well established does the psychosis proper begin. 
The merely insincere state, and up to the point of 
considerable withdrawal from intimate social con- 
tacts, is, precisely speaking, preschizophrenic, and 
is compatible with fairly good adjustment to 
society. In this state is found the classical ‘‘over- 
ideation,” which is nothing more than a desperate 
attempt to find means of insuring safety and of 
retrieving the happiness which existed prior to the 
occurrence of the unforeseen, unchosen, unfortu- 
nate crisis in the patient’s life relating to detection 
and punishment. Prepsychotic schizophrenia is, I 
believe, related to “psychopathic personality” (a 
kind of arrested stage of preschizophrenia), some 
cases of alcoholism, and even what may sometimes 
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be diagnosed as “obsessional neurosis” or “‘anxiety 
neuroses.” 

If my Dick Tracy theory is correct, there is an 
empirical check. “Basket cases,’’ amputees, perma- 
nent wheelchair cases, those permanently in iron 
lungs, etc., should have an incidence of schizo- 
phrenia low to the point of nonexistence. They 
would never stand trial. Punishment is out of the 
question. Thus they have no present motive for 
schizophrenia. Also this particular case throws into 
differential relief the question of other causes of 
schizophrenia. For example, a “basket case’”’ must 
have an unfulfilled drive for achievement, pre- 
sumably his self-esteem would be low. But I 
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predict infinitesimally few such cases will ever be 
found to have schizophrenia. 


UNATTRACTIVE FEATURES OF THE ‘THEORY 


My theory that the primary cause of schizo- 
phrenia is not repression of sexual or aggressive 
drives, nor has a physical source, I call the Dick 
Tracy theory because this title, at least to Ameri- 
cans, quickly conveys the core concept in a catch- 
ing and arresting way. It is not meant to be merely 
facetious. 

My hypothesis diverges from orthodox theory, 
I believe, in insisting that a large part of the schizo- 
phrenic’s fear is not a symptom and is not re- 
pressed, but is the main pathogenic force and is 
accessible to consciousness and even verbalization 
were the psychotic to violate his more or less 
conscious policy of dissembling. 

There are understandable reasons why others 
may not have developed this view socaer. The 
theorist is naturally made to appear somewhat 
hardhearted and accusatory. The families and 
others related to the schizophrenics would naturally 
resent the implication of crime. And present-day 
laws and customs are not so arranged as to make 
the professional handling of old, untried, and 
ambiguously actionable crimes a pleasant task. I 
am not familiar with the laws relating to privileged 
communication to certain classes of professional 
people. However, it is easy to imagine and believe 
that physicians and psychologists would not enjoy 
making a career of being accessories after the fact 
or having their work open to such interpretation 
in the sociological “climate” afforded by present- 
day attitudes. Nor would professional healers in 
general enjoy arranging for prosecution of patients. 

In other words, this theory, even more so than 
Freud’s sexual emphasis, by its very nature would 
stand to be unpopular all around, both to the pa- 
tients and the healers and the social group which 
surrounds them both. In fact, were it not that the 
truth promises to be practically invaluable in the 
long run, I would hope that my theory is not 
true. 

As Freud found Shakespeare’s Hamlet to be 
representative of neurosis, I take Shakespeare’s 
Lady Macbeth to typify schizophrenic psychoses. 
The motto of the schizophrenic might well be, 
“Out, damned spot!’”’ and that of the therapist 
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working with schizophrenics, “Find the crime! 
SCHIZOPHRENIA AND CRIMINALITY COMPARED 


But if my theory is true, then why are not ordi- 
nary criminals such as fill our prisons, psychotic? 
There are, I believe, a number of points of differ- 
ence between garden-variety criminals and run-of- 
the-mill schizophrenics: 

1. The typical criminal lacks a strong con- 
science, which is to say, he does not hate himself 
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nor self-demand his own apprehension and punish- 
ment as requisite te continuing self-esteem, in 
reaction to his own misdeeds. 

2. Society’s punishment is apt to be viewed 
without much fear by ordinary criminals, for 
several reasons. Typically they are already back- 
ward in competition for social, financial, and oc- 
cupation status. Thus they do not have much to 
lose by, say, imprisonment. Further, due to their 
formative experiences, they tend to be realistic 
about punishment, and so think of it without 
fantastic dread. Prison may be commonly regarded 
as a kind of school for further crime, offering self- 
advancement. And prison offers social and homo- 
sexual pleasures and “being in one’s own social 
class” to the typical, conscienceless criminal. 
Whereas, alas, the typical schizophrenic is a 
person whose formative experiences have taught 
him to think of himself as “‘respectable,” “good,” 
to consider companionship with criminals to be a 
horrible stigma, and there is a tendency for him to 
have had little realistic experience of punishment 
for specific deeds, and the punishment he has re- 
ceived is apt to be grossly unjust. Typically the 
schizophrenic has been hated and punished for 
“no reason,” and his natural logic leads him thus to 
reason that if people hate him and punish him for 
no just cause, how abominably he stands to be pun- 
ished, now that people do have a just cause, might 
be inconceivable and unbearable. His upbringing 
and training in the “school of life” lead him to 
regard punishment with horrendous, fantastic fear. 

3. Criminals in prison have been already caught 
and are thus in process of receiving whatever 
punishment is due them. Thus, no defenses against 
detection are any longer necessary, and the prison 
environment is one in which crimes are actually 
bragged about. Socrates said that the most un- 
fortunate fate which can befall a person is the fate 
of the unpunished criminal. 

4. The very fact of their apprehension strongly 
suggests that these criminals never did adopt a 
policy of complete insincerity and repression of the 
social instinct, but chose, rather than to undergo a 
complete personality transformation, to take some 
risk of being caught—and “luck” was not with 
them. Also the criminal nature of their misdeeds, 
such that they are pronounced punishable by law, 
usually was not much in doubt in the mind of the 
typical criminal, who has some sophistication in 
regard to legal and criminal matters as they con- 
cern himself. 

5. Typically, criminals have premeditated their 
crimes and deliberately taken account of probable 
consequences. Whereas, I believe, the typical 
schizophrenic blindly and naively by psychological 
pressures or external circumstances has been largely 
forced into his misdeeds, and the full implications of 
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his misdeeds do not occur to him until considerably 
after their commission. 

But then, why do some prisoners develop 
schizophrenia? Is not this fact inconsistent with the 
Dick Tracy hypothesis? I believe that in these 
cases the prisoner often is afraid of being punished 
by his fellow convicts, say, being beaten or mur- 
dered or socially ostracized. In other instances, the 
prisoner has remaining, outstanding, actionable 
crimes which if detected would lead to further new 
punishment by the authorities. In Ganser’s syn- 
drome, positive gains—such as escaping from pain- 
ful labor; escaping from deathly boredom resulting 
from years of a stereotyped, confined life; a desire 
to be transferred to a location where his best 
friends are, etc.—add a motive force to an already 
developing schizophrenia. Thus fear is seen to re- 
main central in schizophrenia. 

Only in general do typical criminals differ from 
schizophrenics. Both are “against” society, with 
the criminal on the offensive, the schizophrenic on 
the defensive. One is scrupulous, the other un- 
scrupulous, etc. But scrupulous and unscrupulous 
attitudes on the same subject can coexist in the 
same person. 

I offer that the criminally insane are concealing 
misdeeds other than the one which caused them to 
be designated “criminal.” 


On CriweE AND PUNISHMENT 


I hypothesize that the offenses behind schizo- 
phrenia definitely tend to be nonviolent, or with a 
minimum of violence. The most common offense, 
perhaps, is nonviolent or cooperative crimes: in- 
cest, perversions, adultery. Other common crimes, 
sins, and “disgraces’” are: fraud, embezzlement, 
misrepresentation, criminal negligence, con- 
spiracy, sneak thievery, arson, malicious mal- 
feasance, sexual intercourse with those of another 
race, getting married without love, abortion, black- 
mail, perjury, fornication, masturbation, peda- 
philiacal assault, infidelity to spouse, family, em- 
ployer, government, etc., petty sabotage, member- 
ship in secret societies, etc., mental cruelty, 
apostacy from a strict faith like the Catholic 
Church, blasphemy, sacrilege, use of narcotics, 
etc.—passive, ‘“‘easy’’ offenses such as opportunity 
provides amateur wrongdoers and “respectable” 
people, rather than violent crimes requiring guns, 
special tools, gangs, etc. 

The dishonesty of the disease itself adds a 
secondary, symptomatic guilt. Additional guilt 
often arises from offenses committed after the onset 
of the disease. But in therapy, finding the initial, 
causative guilt and fear is important. 

I believe many who later become schizophrenics 
were childhood criminals. Their great unsolved 
problem of childhood was now hedonistically to get 
rid of guilt feelings. Later, adolescent or young 
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idult crimes had as partial motive the attempt to 
solve in the present, in miniature, by means of a 
‘modei,”’ childhood problems of guilt. I believe 
the brain tends to cause an “acting out” of pro- 
longed excessive Thus the immediate 
wrongdoing responsible for schizophrenic break- 
down often may have had itself a pathological 
motive akin to the neurotic need for acting out. 

Unfortunately, our society lacks pleasurable 
means of “getting rid”’ of guilt feelings, even child- 
ish or noncriminal guilt feelings. Seeking punish- 
ment is “suicidal.”’ 

My theory, as I said before, is appalling, repug- 
nant, not easy to be “swallowed.” 

But fortunately, in a large number if not in 
most cases, I believe, the misdeed behind schizo- 
phrenia is not very formidable due to a principle 
which may be called the Baumes’ law principle, 
after the New York State Baumes’ law which 
takes account of repetition of certain classes of 
offenses. I hypothesize that fear of punishment is 
additive or cumulative synergystically so that the 
whole is greater than the sum of its parts, in ac- 
cordance with Gestalt theory. This principle 
works especially when uncriticized by reason, and 
lends itself admirably to secrets, panic, and haste. 
There is a natural tendency to regard two mis- 
demeanors, as it were, as being one felony. Ten 
petty misdeeds make one serious crime. In cases 
where this principle is notably at work in causing 
the fear underlying schizophrenia, the fear is un- 
realistic so far as a naturalistic philosophy can see 
Ordinarily, for adults, there exists no agency, 
unless it be God Himself, which actually metes out 
total punishment (and then some, Gestaltwise) for 
all misdeeds. The schizophrenic’s “crime” often or 
typically is a compound of a number of petty 
crimes or misdeeds; thus his “crime” is unquestion- 
ably not punishable, and friends, relatives, doctors, 
and society can breathe freely. The schizophrenic 
often has in his background a number of offenses 
punishable, respectively, by a number of separate 
authorities and persons. In many cases the feared 
agencies of punishment are inoperative in the 
present, due to statutes of limitations, insufficient 
evidence, unwillingness to prosecute, jurisdictional 
limitations; the death, absence, or impotence of 
private pesons whose hatred might have been in- 
curred, etc. Therefore, in many cases, the essential 
fear causing the psychosis is not in the present (and 
perhaps never was) “realistic” or true to the facts. 
To the extent that this is so, the schizophrenic has 
made a serious judgmental mistake, analogous to 
the “bad bargain” Freud found to have been made 
in the etiology of neurosis. But typically, the 
schizophrenic’s formative experiences have made 
him naive with regard to the actual legal nature of 
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crime and punishment, as compared with the 
typical criminal’s high-powered sophistication in 
these matters. 

There is another principle at work in the trigger- 
ing of the mechanisms of schizophrenia. The prin- 
ciple here offered may be called the ‘Russian 
roulette” principle, which, I believe, describes a 
natural tendency of the human mind, especially 
notable in uncritical thinking. So the schizophrenic 
has commonly fallen prey not only to the Baumes’ 
law “error” in thinking but also to this second 
“error,” which is that where there exists a small 
chance of occurrence of an unpleasant result, this 
probability is assumed to be a certainty. The more 
unpleasant the feared result, the smaller the proba- 
bility which is deemed a certainty for practical 
purposes. When there is one chance in a million 
that you will be killed on an airplane trip, say, you 
do not deign to worry about it. But when the 
chances seem to be, say, three in five, you make out 
your will. This principle lends itself aptly to the 
psychogenesis of schizophrenia. A deed which is 
open to interpretation as a punishable crime is 
seldom certainly punishable. But a small degree of 
likelihood of grave punishment, brings about the 
assumption of certain punishment as threatening. 
And the price of avoiding otherwise certain punish- 
ment seems easy to pay; namely, the price of dis- 
honesty and disaffection in interpersonal relation- 
ships. But the price is deceptively low, since a very 
grave and stubborn disease often results therefrom. 

Too, those who develop schizophrenia often 
have gruesomely unhappy social experiences in 
their personal histories. These painful experiences 
encourage a morbid pessimism with regard to ex- 
pected mercy in cases of doubtful outcome. Any 
gloomy experiences add to the promptitude with 
which “the worst” is anticipated. 

In a diagrammatic sense schizophrenia is the 
converse of physical diseases caused by micro- 
organisms. In the latter, a multiplicity of symptoms 
result from a simple cause, namely, the iuvasion of 
the body by a certain class of microorganisms. 
In schizophrenia, a multiplicity of distinguishable 
and partially independent factors cause what may 
be considered a rather simple outcome—tradical 
restriction of social behavior and the development 
of queer thought processes. For example, a poor 
knowledge of law, an unhappy childhood, a pes- 
simistic philosophy, etc. are among the muitiple 
factors. In fact, the range is probably endless of the 
factors which can contribute to schizophrenia, in 
contrast to the neat simplicity of the germs re- 
sponsible for a certain type of pneumonia. 

But actually, on closer view, there are distin- 
guishable sets of symptoms classically recognized 
How does my theory account for them? 
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THe THEORY AND TYPES OF SCHIZOPHRENIA 


I have already explained the mechanisms com- 
mon to all types of schizophrenia. Now I would 
like to categorize it more precisely. The mechanism 
of insincerity, followed by suppression and repres- 
sion of social appetite, ultimately draws into sup- 
pression and repression some or all of the non- 
libidinal drives, in the interest of insuring safety 
from detection. In addition to the social drive, the 
exploratory drive (curiosity), the drive to general 
activity, the maternal instinct, etc., including the 
drives discovered in animals by modern experi- 
mental psychology, are suppressed and perhaps in 
time repressed. These mechanisms, I believe, point 
to a single unitary mechanism which is instinctive 
and is in the repertory of potential behavior of 
every norma! person. This mechanism is akin to the 
“playing dead”’ of certain animals. It may be called 
the mental playing-dead mechanism. It is partially 
irresistibly automatic, in agreement with Freud’s 
observation that in psychosis the ego originally 
assents. 

Now, the impairment of the nonlibidinal drives 
prevents the full satisfaction of the libidinal drives. 
Moreover, since the libidinal drives lead to in- 
timacy and communication, they are deemed direct 
hindrances to concealment, and are defended 
against. Thus the developing psychotic finds him- 
self unfortunately in a state of libidinal “star- 
vation.” 

It is at this point that a secondary process de- 
velops, which makes the incipient case a full- 
fledged psychotic. The libido automatically and 
fully unconsciously breaks out of its cruel confine- 
ment in the form of painful symptoms. According 
to which pregenital drive was strongest before the 
repression of and regression from the dominant 
libidinal drive prior to the onset of the disease 
(usually genital heterosexuality), these new, un- 
looked-for symptoms take special form. 

If the patient’s strongest pregenital subordinate 
drive in the state of mental health was passive 
homosexuality, the result is paranoid-type schizo- 
phrenia (in accordance with Freud’s theory), in 
which the very things most feared, detection and 
punishment, are automatically sexualized and 
sought, causing horrible exacerbation of fear.? 


? At this point, as elsewhere, the author attempts to 
harmonize his cwn independent and original observa- 
tions with certain Freudian presuppositions. The re- 
sult is not always a felicitous one. Here the author is 
deferring to the view of paranoia put forward by Freud 
in the famous case of Dr. Schreber (Collected Papers, 
Vol. IIT) and very widely regarded, in psychiatric 
circles, as fully validated. Recently, however, Walters 
has soberly re-examined the clinical evidence, on the 
basis of which he was forced to conclude that “a very 
large discrepancy has been demonstrated between the 
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Since fear is the prime cause in the first place, and 
it has been increased, the patient becomes that 
much sicker. The increased sickness caused a 
further diminution of the mite of libidinal satis- 
faction, resulting in increased urgency of the need 
to be caught (and perhaps raped). And soon, second- 
ary, then tertiary defenses are set up. This vicious 
circle accounts for the observed fact that paranoid 
mechanisms are usually progressive. 

Where the strongest pregenital drive is aggres- 
sive homosexuality, I offer the coordination that 
hebephrenia is the result. This combination of 
aggressive homosexuality with the antidetection or 
mental playing-dead mechanism results in a 
secondary defense against attaining the affection- 
ate, intimate objective, the conquered beloved. The 
patient makes himself a maximally ridiculous and 
objectionable suitor 

Where the strongest secondary libidinal drive 
was sadomasochism, the result is catatonia. Since 
actual injury to other people would tend to increase 
the primary psychogenic danger of punishment, 
and since, as is not the case in paranoid type, there 
is no sexualization of “being detected,” the patient 
engages in mental and muscular self-torture in 
which he accuses, coerces, and threatens himself, 
assigns himself hated tasks to which he adds cruel 
fillips of agony, such as repetition. As some psy- 
chologists have observed, this is the most painful 
type of psychosis. In such agonized desperation, 
control is sometimes lost (the schizophrenic, in 
terms of his own sickness, “loses his head,” since 
the whole point of the sickness is to avoid punish- 
ment) and “violent” cases result. 

I think that perhaps there is another type of dis- 
ease which is sometimes lumped in the category of 
catatonia, but which should have a different name. 
This is the shock state resulting from extreme 
trauma such as being faced with actual mutilation 
in combat. Here the entire ego seems to be re- 
pressed, not to avoid any detection, but merely to 
avoid the anguish of tremendous fear. Here the 
regression is rapid to infantile orality. Freud be- 
lieved psychoses to originate in repression of the 
ego. I suspect this account applies mostly to this 
particular type of disease, which might be called 
shock schizophrenia or shock psychosis. 

So-called simple schizophrenia results where 
formative experiences, style of life, etc., combine 
with environmental situations in which casual, 





generally accepted relationship and the quantitative 
studies of paranoia and homosexuality” and that it 
was “the prestige of Freud’s backing’—rather than 
the empirical facts—which “has continued to give his 
hypothesis a dominating role in the psychodynamic 
interpretation of paranoia” (p. 337—Walters, O. S. A 
methodological critique of Freud’s Schreber analysis. 
Psychoanal. Rev., 1955, 42, 321-342.).—O. H. M. 











promiscuous, social, and sexual relationships are 
easily obtainable and sunderable, and where the 
concealed misdeed and feared punishment are of a 
comparatively less serious nature. Promiscuity 
affords an adequate defense against detection. If 
my hyopthesis is correct, simple schizophrenics, if 
incarcerated in a constant environment, would 
tend to develop one of the other three, more serious, 
forms of schizophrenia; but in “going to pot” and 
“bumming around” there is adequate defense to 
make unnecessary repression of the social instinct 
and the primary libidinal drive. Thus there is no 
distorted outbreak of secondary symptoms. But all 
this is a matter of degree. In cases where the pri- 
mary libidinal drive is partially repressed, mild 
perverted tendencies result which the patient 
deems can be indulged with safety. 

It seems fairly likely that “psychopathic person- 
ality” may be a mild, arrested form of simple 
schizophrenia. This would accord with the observa- 
tions of many that psychopathic personalities 
when examined under a microscope, as it were, 
turn out to have one or more types of schizo- 
phrenia. Also, some patients diagnosed as neurotic 
“criminals out of a sense of guilt” may be mild 
simple schizophrenics, since, according to my 
theory, what may loosely be called guilt is the 
specific virus causing all functional psychoses. I 
think, also, that simple schizophrenia may be 
nothing more than a congealed, arrested form of 
preschizophrenia. Thus a number of different 
diagnostic categories may be allotropic, that is, 
environmentally stamped forms of mild schizo- 
phrenia temporarily or permanently arrested in its 
early stages. 


MANIC-DEPRESSIVE PsYCHOSIS AND ALCOHOLISM 


[This section, though brief, is deleted in its entirety 
because it adds nothing to the central thesis of the 
paper as a whole and distinguishes, rather categorically 
and arbitrarily, between the dynamics of depression 
and schizophrenia. The author, after attributing the 
latter to real guilt and fear of detection, overlooks the 
salience of self-punishment in depression and instead 
stresses a loss-of-love theme. In conversation he has 
indicated that this interpretation was based upon the 
observation that—in at least two cases known to him— 
depression seemed to follow immediately upon the 
termination of a “love’’ (illicit) relationship. A more 
plausible supposition would be that the disruption of 
such a relationship is simply an early manifestation of 
an approaching “attack” of bad conscience (depres 
sion).—O. H. M.] 


SCHIZOPHRENIA, A SoctAL DISEASE 


Schizophrenia is entirely, in its origin, a social 
disease. It implies a social group. Indeed it is a 
type of “social” reaction to a punitive society. 
Solitude in itself is incapable of producing schizo- 
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phrenia. That solitary confinement in prison does 
produce schizophrenia can be explained otherwise. 
“Solitary confinement” is yet a state surrounded 
by a group into which the prisoner will again 
emerge. Such solitude dangerously intensifies, 
through its being dammed up, the social instinct. 
The need to communicate becomes urgent. Second, 
the prime defense against being caught, insincerity 
in social relations, is rendered useless in prolonged 
solitude. The subject becomes seduced away from 
his usual defenses and is under pressure to reveal 
his important thought processes. Recognition of 
the danger therein causes the subject to adopt 
extreme, emergency insincerity and distortion. 
Only prisoners with self-dangerous secrets to reveal 
develop schizophrenia in solitary confinement, if 
my hypothesis is correct. 

This “social-reaction” nature of schizophrenia 
makes unlikely any “physical” cure. The real, 
enduring cure requires the complete establishment 
of “moral” integrity with regard to our society— 
that is, to a certain “normal” degree of integrity, 
since society itself is normally somewhat false- 
hearted. 

Great fear generates, by a natural tendency of 
the human mind, a corresponding hatred, the 
purpose of which is self-defense. But, in self- 
defense, the hatred itself must be hidden—given 
the nature of our society. Since fear is the out- 
standing characteristic of schizophrenics, hatred 
runs a close second. Repressed hatred (which has 
arisen in this way) produces some of the symptoms 
of schizophrenia, perhaps rigidity and repetition. 
I am not claiming that schizophrenia is simply 
consciously controlled. It is in the beginning, but 
later the process is irreversible by the patient’s 
efforts. For one thing, he soon obscures to his own 
view the path by which he was led to the disease. 
His libido soon invests itself in perversions and the 
struggle against them. He loses interest in suc- 
ceeding in the normal social world. He in time 
represses value judgments which are incompatible 
with “hiding out,” within the confines of his own 
raind, from society. 

His primary mental playing-dead mechanism is 
partially automatic and never was in his full 
control, and has been supplemented by a kind of 
secondary neurosis. He cannot will himself to be- 
come well. But he can tell another person what he is 
afraid of, and this is the first step to cure. 

A considerable part of schizophrenic queerness 
in thought and behavior is “phony”—i.e., con- 
sciously, strategically adopted to mislead observers 
in the interest of concealing the all-important 
truth. Another part of it is “genuine,” uncon- 
sciously originated or consciously originated but 
sincerely believed in. I suggest that when a large 
part of a person’s libidinal and _ nonlibidinal 
drives are repressed, the remaining ego is so slim 
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and weak as to easily accept falsehood for truth, 
and any falsehood or false perception which relieves 
tension is apt to be believed. But it should be 
emphasized that the schizophrenic is consciously 
uncooperative and insincere—is apt to be “‘as slick 
as an eel in a bucket of oysters’”—and therapy 
must take this into account. 

Additional important points neglected in the 
above: 

a. Deliberate insincerity equals “split person- 
ality.” 

b. Delusions are but weakly believed by the 
patient himself when alone or unthreatened. 
Delusions are dormant except in interpersonal rela- 
tionships, where they are trotted out and strongly 
advanced as weapons of defense. 

c. The more punitive, threatening, and coercive 
the society (or segment of society), the greater the 
withdrawal from intimacy (in degree and range). 

d. The lower the stake in normal sociality 
(promise of future happiness) judged largely from 
past experience, the greater the withdrawal from 
intimacy. 

e. Withdrawal from intimacy is self-accelerating, 
since partial withdrawal lowers the stake in normal 
sociality. 

f. The greater the acquired skill in enjoying 
solitary pleasures (say, reading), the greater the 
withdrawal from intimacy. 

g. The more sudden and more contrasted the 
change from a less to more punitive segment of 
society, the greater the withdrawal from intimacy. 

h. The more cohesive the society with regard to 
“informing against” wrongdoers, the greater the 
withdrawal from intimacy. 

i. The greater the known number of secret 
policemen, detectives, informers, spies, etc. the 
greater the withdrawal from intimacy. Thus, a 
modern totalitarian state and wartime armies 
should produce a large percentage of schizophrenics. 

Schizophrenic withdrawal is mot merely from 
authoritative persons, say, parents, policemen, or 
doctors. It tends to be a withdrawal of intimacy 
from everybody. The rich interrelatedness and inter- 
communication of modern society and centraliza- 
tion of authority (as contrasted with former 
historical periods) tend to produce schizophrenia. 

My theory makes schizophrenics out, in a 
sense, to be villains. Yet obviously they would be 
bungling villains, and the very botching of their 
lives strongly suggests forceful extenuating circum- 
stances, since without tremendous pressures people 
seldom, presumptively, destroy what they love as 
much as all people love themselves originally. 

Irrelevantly, it is pleasant to say that human 
beings are lent dignity (of a rather evil sort, if my 
theory is true) if one credits the schizophrenics of 
the human race with being real people who have 
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fallen into disease by having failed to make the 
right decisions at the right time in regard to prob- 
lems which even our philosophers and theologians 
have not solved in the quiet of their studies with 
the help of the written words of many other minds 
—while the schizophrenics failed under enormous, 
frantic pressures, as is typically the case. 

The gradual transition in degrees of mental 
sickness from the worst to the best cases in a 
mental hospital and on to the most sick and then 
least sick of normal people, argues against mental 
illness having simple physical causes. The people 
with pneumonia in a community make no sympto- 
matic transition whatever with those not suffering 
from pneumonia. 

Military life increases dammed up sexuality 
(especially homosexuality) and hostility (the 
natural product of fear and coercion). I offer that 
the greater the degree of preceding neurosis, the 
greater the facility with which the subject de- 
velops schizophrenia, although libidinal repression 
is not the primary cause of the disease. 

Why the high incidence of schizophrenia in the 
armed forces? If my Dick Tracy theory is true, 
several factors explain this. Soldiers are deprived of 
privacy, they live on view like goldfish in a bowl. 
In time they can virtually read one another’s 
minds. Thus unusual measures of insincerity are 
called for to keep important secrets concealed. And 
the opportunities for wrongdoing increase tre- 
mendously, especially in the pressured confusion 
of wartime (such as theft of government property, 
rape and murder of civilians in occupied countries, 
semiaccidental injury of one’s fellow soldiers in the 
heat of combat, etc.). 

Also in wartime, it becomes customary to sus- 
pend normal scruples, which are apt later to rush 
back with a vengeance. At the same time, the 
armed forces constantly “advertise” the severity 
of their punishments, increasing fear of wrong- 
doing and detection—and indirectly, increasing 
insincerity in the soldiers, among whom wrong- 
doing abounds. Because forced intimacy is one 
factor in schizophrenia, I think the present practice 
of throwing patients together in mental hospitals 
is not ideally therapeutic (though it may be an 
economic necessity). 

It is doubtful whether merely diagnostic skill or 
the incidence of schizophrenia is increasing with 
the decades. I suspect the disease itself is increasing, 
and the increase can be explained thus: in the in- 
creasing complexity and pressure in society, wrong- 
doing is itself increasing. At the same time, due to 
closed frontiers, improved communications, etc. 
police power and ability to detect wrongdoing are 
increasing. Thus fear of detection is an increasingly 
common experience. 
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[THOUGHTS ON THERAPY 


Since in the four types of schizophrenia the 
causative virus is a more or less conscious fear of 
detection and punishment, the way is pointed to 
successful therapy. A guarantee of amnesty for the 
misdeeds and the exposure of the misdeeds would 
take away entirely the core motive for the illness, 
and a rather rapid retrogression of the libido to 
genitality should take place.’ 

Among the patients of a large mental hospital 
it seems likely that some of the schizophrenics are 
concealing crimes as serious as first-degree murder. 
If society, through its legislatures and judges, is 
not willing to grant amnesty to all schizophrenics, 
then (assuming, of course, that my theory is cor- 
rect) the outlook for therapy might remain as 
dismal as it is at present. On the other hand, a pro- 
cedure of exposing and punishing misdeeds might 
be somewhat therapeutic and even more humane, 
in the long run, than the present procedure of 
waiting for the patients to “snap out of it” or 
applying therapy which does not seem to do much 
permanent good for the schizophrenic. I suppose 
many people wait hopefully for some far-off 
scientist to discover the physical aspects of pri- 
marily attitudinal and ideational disorders, and the 
drugs and other physical means which will cure 
them. 

My belief is that both in origin and in respect to 
thorough cure, functional psychoses are purely 
mental to a large extent which will remain even 
after physical help is found. The patient’s long, un- 
natural efforts at stifling sexual drive, emotion, 
curiosity, activity, etc., all as being dangerous to 
self-preservation or safety, and the long-contained 
state of terror in which they live (pickling the 
nerves in adrenalin, as it were) are likely to cause 
some physiological malfunctioning. And undoubt- 
edly there is some physical basis of the “weakness” 
which many of these poor people evidence in com- 
mitting antisocial deeds in the first place, and in 
hastening to the employment of a last-ditch de- 
fense mechanism to hide deeds which stronger 
people might have laughed off. If drugs hasten the 
realization in the schizophrenic that danger has 
passed or else never existed, or else that the danger 
does exist and is important but that its conse- 
quences are preferable alternatives to their present 


* This emphasis upon the importance of “amnesty” 
may be quite unrealistic, as other comments of the 
author himself indicate. Already he has remarked upon 
the lack of established means in our society for the 
controlled resolution of guilt—through restitution, 
sacrifice, or the like. Self-condemnation is probably a 
more immediate problem here than is social judgment; 
and it is by no means certain that formal social for- 
giveness necessarily implies self-forgiveness. See also 
later parts of this section.—O. H. M. 
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agonized state of dismal prospects—for many of 
them are in a state probably “worse than death” — 
if drugs help these realizations, then well and good. 
They can be used as adjuncts. The purely mental 
approach may remain an indispensable tool. 

I have a suggestion for more effective therapy 
for schizophrenics. A group of therapists working 
with one patient at a time, even for brief sessions, 
could find the heart of the trouble rapidly. The 
only danger is that the patient might be driven 
deeper into his defenses—but the therapists would 
stop the treatment for a time in that case. The 
therapists should do much of the talking. Such a 
procedure brings to mind—judge and jury, the 
family circle, the classroom, the third degree, and 
brainwashing techniques! But it might work. 

This method might be called surgical psycho- 
therapy, since the aim would be rapid excision of 
root troubles. 

A group has the unique power of supplanting 
for a time the individual’s superego—and it can 
generate new emotional values in the patient on 
the spot. 

[ believe perhaps thousands of psychotherapists 
and relatives of patients, etc. around the world 
have adopted a kind of Dick Tracy theory as a 
working hypothesis in dealing with at least some 
schizophrenics—but to my knowledge no one has 
developed the theory (enlarged and fitted its, de- 
tails into the data of authoritative knowledge). 

Perhaps “brainwashing” techniques would be 
therapeutic for schizophrenia, since there is a need 
for conversion from an antisocial philosophy. As 
ministers of religion know, reform and enduring 
conversion are not easily obtained. 

Since psychotherapy is easily viewed by the 
patient as threatening exposure, insincerity and 
fear often increase in the schizophrenic in psycho- 
therapy, accounting for the fact that psycho 
therapy in this case often has an effect opposite to 
that intended; namely, increase in severity of the 
disease. 

Perhaps some new liaison between psycho- 
therapists and, on the other hand, law enforcement 
agencies, lawyers, criminologists, ministers- 
might be helpful. 

A direct condemnatory approach on the part of 
the psychotherapist might, indeed, tend to make 
the patient worse. So I’m not sure what approach 
should be used. 

It is the firmly entrenched antisocial (self-pro- 
tective) ideology behind schizophrenia (philo- 
sophically and religiously supported insincerity) 
which makes permanent, real cure in schizophrenia 
so difficult, makes the disease so stubborn. 

I have an idea for an adjunctive type of therapy 
for schizophrenia. It misses the essential problem— 
concealment—but helps in rebuilding a lost ego, 
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or one seriously narrowed. My idea is for educa- 
tional bibliotherapy of a special kind, which may 
be called encyclopedic therapy. Since, typically, 
many sane years were spent in school, a kind of 
review of all knowledge helps to recover healthy 
memories and associations. Therapy devoted to 
one field of knowledge does not do this. Encyclo- 
pedias and dictionaries afford a complete survey of 
reality. There exist at present popular small 
dictionaries and brief, one-volume encyclopedias. 

It should be well noted that at the present time 
most patients in mental hospitals are incarcerated 
and are “‘serving time” without in any way earning 
credit toward ultimate forgiveness by society. 

It should be noted that even after the removal 
of the core motive for the disease, the therapeutic 
effect would not show up for a long time, because 
the patient is thoroughly habituated to his nar- 
rowed psychic and social life and has actually for- 
gotten many of the normal adjustments to life. 

Insincerity with regard to society is an alterna- 
tive to repression. But repression may be regarded 
as a self-sincerity. 

Insincerity stands out as much in schizophrenia 
as does repression in neurosis. 

I suspect the steady diet of TV programs 
emphasizing crime, detection, and punishment is 
usually detrimental to the schizophrenics who 
absorb it several hours a day currently in mental 
hospitals. 

I believe that society itself has a kind of split 
personality with regard to punishment for wrong- 
doing. On the one hand, Christ and Christianity 
are extolled; on the other hand, policemen and 
judges are venerated. Christ’s enjoinders, judge 
not, forgive, turn the other cheek, love! are seri- 
ously at odds with the judgment and punishment 
of criminals. I believe few people are aware of this 
conflict—but it is there, nevertheless, as an aca- 
demic problem for innocent people, and as a serious 
emotional problem for scrupulous undetected 
wrongdoers—the very class which falls prey to 
schizophrenia. The exact meaning of the Gospels 
is not clear with regard to specific action. But this 
only makes the conflict worse. Most people are 
not master theologians. The United States flour- 
ished for more than 50 years with a similar split 
in its personality—with a conflict between its 
Declaration of Independence, Constitution, Bill of 
Rights on one hand, and degraded slavery of 
Negroes on the other. I believe the conflict with 
regard to concealing and forgiving or revealing and 
punishing is, although given little recognition—and 
being invisible or nonexistent to many people— 
a most serious source of emotional maladies. 
Many believe that conflict is central ir. mental dis- 
ease. If it is, this conflict is the greatest of all in 
schizophrenia. 

Since neither the institution of Christianity nor 
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the institution of the police gives evidence of 
going out of business, perhaps the solution to this 
social problem lies in giving emphasis to a clean-cut 
assertion of the relevance of Christianity only to 
sins not punishable by law. But on what philo- 
sophical and theological grounds this assertion 
would be made, it is doubtful. Thus schizophrenia is 
in part a sociological problem. 

So what does the schizophrenic’s underlying 
nature point to in the way of therapy? 

Primarily, fear must be reduced. The 
quilizing drugs help (temporarily) in this. 

A number of secondary points show up. Re- 
duction of guilt feelings. Increase of interest in 
other people and need for companionship. Increase 
in honesty. Increase in awareness of being sick and 
of living a life not worth living. The therapist 
could guarantee due process of law, legal counsel, 
etc. Standard type psychotherapy could be used 
later. Whereas therapy of neurosis requires that 
the patient do most of the talking, at the begin- 
ning the therapist should do most of the talking. 

Detectives and priests and lawyers and doctors 
all know that the need to confess important secrets 
—even in the face of danger—is very great. The 
need to confess is not shared by men with animals. 
This specifically human need to become, through 
communication, honestly reconciled to the “of- 
fended” group is, I conjecture, in effect tantamount 
to a primary impulse—like sexual drive. The un- 
confessed wrongdoer is self-excommunicated from 
society—and his loneliness is great. This is a major 
pain of criminals and schizophrenics. And I con- 
jecture that the need of confession has a specific 
goal; namely, those people most concerned with 
the wrongdoing. Thus confession, say, of a crime 
to a doctor’s ears but not to police, is apt to do 
little good, the need not being satisfiable by those 
not primarily concerned. 

A suppressed or repressed secret tends to grow 
like a tumor. “Secrets” behave just like dammed 
up emotions or impulses in neurosis. A secret mis- 
demeanor becomes, in the recesses of the mind, 
tantamount to a felony. 

No wonder mental hygienists emphasize the 
need of confidantes before whom there are no 
important secrets. 

And morality may get a boost some day through 
science. It may be discovered that wrongdoing, in 
addition to its other faults, is severely unhealthy— 
and is to be avoided “like the plague.” 

If the Dick Tracy theory is true, if a schizo- 
phrenic were to lose all inhibitions, observers 
would witness torrential outbursts of fear and 
hatred of punishment. Of secondary intensity, an 
outburst of confession—of guilt, need for punish- 
ment, need for forgiveness and of least intensity 
but still intense, an outburst of perverted sexual 
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interest—homosexuality, sado-masochism, and 
urethral and oral and exhibitionistic drives. 

Perhaps the pillory and stocks placed in public 
are the best means of punishment, the most healthy 
and effective and efficient—and society may, 
through science, return to using them. 


SUMMARY 


In a nutshell, my theory disagrees, so far as I 
know, with previously developed and circulated 
theories of schizophrenia, in that it rejects the con- 
cept of the primary importance of repression—I 
know Rosanoff said schizophrenics have too few 
repressions, but as far as I know, he made no 
systematic development of the principle. Rather, 
my idea is that repressed impulses—sexual and 
otherwise libidinal, and hostile—occur later, 
secondarily, after a mental play-dead mechanism 
is triggered by the need to hide likely punishable 
wrongdoing from other people. The pressure of 
being unshriven with regard to matters of the 
utmost emotional importance to the patient is 
great. And since mental associations naturally 
tend to ramify, it is no easy task to live in close 
intimacy and keep our intimates from guessing 
about the cause of our anxiety. The schizophrenic 
throws overboard the very appearance of anxiety, 
he throws overboard his friendships, retreats from 
intimacy itself—this mechanism is so cunning, is so 
readily called into play by even uneducated people 
living in different cultures in different parts of the 
world, that it must be an instinctive mechanism. 
No one needs to learn, any more than his body 
needs to learn the state of shock, how to fool any- 
body and everybody, using supreme animal 
cunning. If my theory is true, schizophrenics 
around the world throughout centuries have suc- 
ceeded superbly well in dissimulating wrongdoing, 
for even now in 1956, even psychiatrists have not 
yet learned about schizophrenics, “what they are 
up to.” 

My theory, if not true, is at least hauntingly 
self-consistent and is not definitely at odds with 
any strongly supported conceptions, so far as I 
know. Perhaps my theory is erroneous but still 
might fertilize some other minds to solve the prob- 
blem of schizophrenia. At worst, my theory is a 
cunningly contrived, systematic, self-consistent 
set of errors in some harmony with authoritative 
knowledge. 
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My Dick Tracy theory may be thought of as a 
combining of the common view held early in 
World War I that military psychotics were feigning 
sickness in order to escape duty, with the present 
common view that schizophrenia is a disease like 
cancer, for which the patient is no way morally 
responsible, the disease having an as yet to be dis- 
covered organic cause. However, my theory did not 
originate in this fashion. In the matter of truths, 
ali roads lead to Rome. Twelve years of ruthless 
self-analysis led to my theory. 

My view is that the schizophrenic has adopted 
semi-instinctive, insincere stratagems in order to 
escape punishment, one of them being withdrawa! 
from intimacy—which isolation causes a libidinal 
starvation resulting in an involuntary, neurotic- 
type outbreak of symptoms based on unconscious, 
pregenital (perverted libidinal) drives. And many 
military cases of schizophrenia are overdetermined 
by feigning in order to escape duty 

So what is a schizophrenic? In brief, he is a 
terrified, conscience-stricken crook, who has re- 
pressed his interest in people, unavowedly insincere 
and uncooperative, struggling against unconscious 
sexual perversion. He is of no mean Thespian 
ability. And his favorite Commandment is that 
which one nowadays facetiously calls the Eleventh 
Commandment, “‘Thou shalt not get caught.” 

Attempts to expose him may only drive him 
further “underground.” But a knowledge of his 
true nature will surely lead, someday, to someone’s 
discovering a sure, quick, effective, and enduring 
cure. 

* . * * * 


My “qualifications” for developing my theory: 

Nearly four years of psychotherapy. 

Nearly two years of living in mental hospitals. 

Observation of my mother, who is now hospital- 
ized for the fourth time. 

Twelve to fifteen years of self-analysis. 

A B.A. degree and one year of graduate work in 
psychology with philosophy as a minor. 

99th percentile on the Graduate Record Exami- 
nation in psychology. 

A nearly lifelong desire to contribute to knowl- 
edge, especially to solve the problem of mental 


illness. 
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CRITIQUE AND NOTES 


VOCABULARY RESPONSE AS RELATED TO LATERALIZATION OF CEREBRAL 
LESION: AN INVESTIGATION OF “LATENT APHASIA” 


ALFRED B. HEILBRUN, Jr. 
State University of Iowa 


N A RECENT study, Pichot (7) compared the 
I performance of senile dements and arterioscle- 
rotic patients on a Wechsler-like vocabulary test 
(6) and the Progressive Matrices test (6). He 
found, following a correction for age, no difference 
in performance on the test of spatial reasoning 
ability, whereas the arteriosclerotic group scored 
significantly lower on the vocabulary measure. 
Since all Ss who demonstrated clinically detect- 
able dysphasic symptomatology had been elimi- 
nated from both groups, he felt that this pattern 
of scores suggested the presence of a dysphasic 
condition of sufficient intensity to be evidenced 
on the tests but not upon neurologic examination. 
Pichot suggested the term “latent aphasia” to 
describe this condition, pointing out how it might 
be fruitfully used to account for the impaired 
verbal test performances of epileptic patients re- 
ported by previous workers (1, 9). 

Heilbrun (4) found that after elimination of pa- 
tients showing clinically evident dysphasia, right- 
handed Ss judged to have cerebral pathology 
primarily involving the left hemisphere displayed a 
significantly different pattern of performance on 
“verbal” and “spatial” batteries than did a com- 
parable group with right hemisphere involvement. 
The left-sided Ss did more poorly on the “verbal” 
battery as compared with “spatial,” whereas the 
right-sided Ss showed the opposite pattern. Since 
there is a highly stable relationship between dys- 
phasia and left cerebral pathology in right-handed 
persons, this might be considered evidence for the 
presence of a subclinical dysphasic condition in 
the left-sided group. However, there was no signif- 
icant difference between groups on the Wechsler- 
Bellevue Vocabulary test, which was part of the 
“verbal” battery. 

McFie and Piercy (5) reported that after ex- 
cluding dysphasic Ss from consideration, the 
left-sided Ss scored significantly lower on a verbal 
task (Wechsler-Bellevue Similarities Test) than did 
right-sided Ss. 

The present study was conducted to evaluate 
the concept of “latent aphasia” by comparing the 
vocabulary test performance of Ss judged to have 
predominantly left-sided cerebral pathology, but 
without clinically evident dysphasia, with that of 
Ss judged to have pathology primarily involving 
the right hemisphere, and with a control group of 
hospitalized Ss with no suspected brain pathology. 
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Since an earlier analysis of vocabulary performance 
(4) had demonstrated no difference between 
grossly nondysphasic left-sided Ss and right-sided 
Ss when standard scoring procedures were used, 
this study investigated the ability of a special 
judgmentally derived scoring system to reflect 
differences in these groups. 


METHOD 


Subjects. The 44 Ss included in this study were ail 
patients in the University Hospital, State University 
of Iowa, or in the Veterans Administration Hospital in 
Iowa City. They were right-handed, nonpsychotic, 
American-born adults of both sexes. 

The Ss were categorized into three groups based on 
the expressed judgment of a staff neurologist or neuro- 
surgeon as to primary lateral locus of cerebral lesion 
(LS group, # = 13; RS group, m = 14) or the opinion 
of the physician on a non-neurological ward that there 
was no indication of cerebral pathology (C group, » = 
17). There were no significant differences between the 
LS, RS, and C groups with respect to mean age (49, 48, 
and 47, respectively) or mean verbal IQ as measured by 
the Wechsler-Bellevue with Vocabulary omitted (94, 
99, and 98, respectively). 

Vocabulary Test. The verbal task used in this study 
was the Vocabulary subtest of the Wechsler-Bellevue, 
Form I. However, performance was not evaluated by 
the usual right-wrong scoring method but in terms of 
the qualitative mode of response utilized by S inde- 
pendent of the accuracy of his answer. It was felt that 
an analysis by mode of response might be more sensitive 
to subtle decrements in verbal proficiency than by the 
usual scoring system. Other studies (2, 3) have found 
that when more qualitative measures of vocabulary 
performance are used, neuropsychiatric groups tend to 
be inferior to normal controls on this type of task. 

Fourteen Ph.D. clinical psychologists were asked to 
rank the following four modes of vocabulary responses 
along a continuum of intellectual adequacy: (a) cate- 
gorical (“A donkey is an animal”), (0) descriptive (“A 
donkey has long ears and four legs”), (c) equivalent 
(“A donkey isa jackass”), and (d) functional (“You ride 
on a donkey”). Mean rankings defined three levels of 
adequacy: Lever I (high), categorical; Level II, 
equivalent; Level III (low), descriptive or functional. 
There was 86 per cent agreement as to these relative 
positions among the 14 raters. 

The 44 completed vocabulary tests were then pre- 
sented individually to six advanced graduate students 
in clinical psychology, and each was asked to rate any 
attempted noun item (whether correct or incorrect) 
as to mode of response. There are 28 such items on the 
test. No information was given as to the nature of the 
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TABLE 1 
COMPARISON OF MEAN ITEM AND MEAN TOTAL 
Scores or Lert-sipep (LS), Ricut-sipep (RS), 
AND Controt (C) Groups ON WECHSLER- 
BELLEVUE VOCABULARY 


Test Scored by Mode of Response 


ee 
Group Mean Voca- Standard Mean Total $tandard 
bulary Item Devia vcabulary . 
Score tion Score 
LS 2.3 46 49.5 12.3 
RS 2.3 71 40.3 17.7 
2.3 44 43.2 11.5 


Ss or the intent of the research. In cases where an item 
seemed to include more than one mode of response, the 
judges were instructed to make multiple mode ratings. 
In such cases, the mode which fell into the highest level 
was arbitrarily chosen as characterizing the response. 
Interjudge agreement for level of response was ap- 
proximately 84 per cent. 

The mean rating for the six judges was used to 
determine the final level assigned to each vocabulary 
response. For statistical evaluation, response 
assigned to Level I was given a weight of 3; to Level II, 
a weight of 2, and to Level III, a weight of 1. 


each 


RESULTS 


The mean item and mean total scores for the 
three groups are presented in Table 1. None of the 
comparisons of these group means produced a 
difference significant at the 10 per cent level of 
confidence. 

These results fail to support the notion of 
“latent aphasia.”” The group with judged left 
hemisphere pathology but no clinically observable 
dysphasia did not perform less adequately . than 
either the right-sided or the control group. 


DISCUSSION 


The failure to find evidence of “latent aphasia,” 
in contrast to Pichot’s report, may be attributed 
to several differences in the two studies. For one, 
Pichot used Ss whose medical classifications imply 
diffuse deterioration of the cerebral cortex. How- 
ever, pathology of the left cerebral hemisphere, 
a prerequisite for “latent aphasia,” was an infer- 
ence based on criterion task performance. In the 
present study, lateralization of lesion was based on 
expert judgment, independent of vocabulary 
performance. 

A second factor of possible importance was the 
marked age differences between Pichot’s Ss (mean 
age arteriosclerotic group = 65 years; mean age 
senile group = 73 years) and those utilized in this 
study. There may be characteristics (e.g., motiva- 
tional status, ability to concentrate, etc.) asso- 
ciated with arteriosclerotic disease in the aged 
which could account for the obtained differences 
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from senile Ss on a verbally presented vocabulary 
task and the finding of no difference on a perform- 
ance measure where the task stimuli are con- 
tinuously present. 

A third difference is in the scoring technique for 
the criterion measure. The present study used a 
more qualitative evaluation of the vocabulary 
responses while the standard right-wrong system 
was utilized by Pichot. 

The findings of the present study cast some 
doubt on the utility of the concept of “latent 
aphasia.” If psychological testing is to prove of 
some value in detecting and measuring minimal 
dysphasic conditions, it would seem more promis- 
ing to approach the problem by attempting to 
construct verbal tests specifically for this purpose 
rather than to use present tests which were orig- 
inally devised for other uses (e.g., tests of intelli- 
gence). An empirical approach might be utilized 
in which a large pool of verbal items would be 
administered to Ss judged to show minimal 
dysphasia and Ss judged to be nondysphasic. 
Those items which demonstrate an ability to 
discriminate could then be included in a further 
examination of “latent aphasia.” 


SUMMARY 


The performances of two brain-injured groups 
and a control group were compared on the Vocabu- 
lary subtest of the Wechsler-Bellevue, Form I. 
One brain-injured group was judged to have 
cerebral pathology primarily involving the left 
hemisphere and the other primarily involving the 
right. The control group was judged to be free of 
cerebral pathology. Further, the left-sided group 
did not demonstrate manifest dysphasic symptoms. 

The noun items on the Vocabulary test were 
scored by mode of response (categorical, descrip- 
tive, equivalent, or functional) independent of 
accuracy. Analyses by both item scores and mean 
total scores demonstrated no differences between 
these groups. 

These results failed to yield evidence suggestive 
of Pichot’s concept of “latent aphasia” as defined 
by impaired performance on a Wechsler-like 
vocabulary test in the absence of clinically evident 
dysphasia. It was suggested that further research 
might be more fruitful if psychological tests were 
specifically constructed to measure minimal dys- 
phasia by empirical techniques rather than con- 
tinuing to use present tests devised for other 
purposes. 
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RESPONSE SELECTIONS OF NEUROTIC AND CONTROL SUBJECTS AS A 
FUNCTION OF RELATIVE FAMILIARITY AND SOCIAL 
DESIRABILITY OF ITEMS 
H. J. WAHLER! 

Veterans Administration Hospital, Knoxville, Iowa 


_- of recent studies (3) have shown 
that positively valued stimuli tend to facili- 
tate or “sensitize” perceptual recognition. Con- 
versely, Bruner and Postman (1) and others (4) 
have reported findings supporting the proposition 
that negatively valued, affectively charged, or 
taboo stimulus words produce an inhibitory effect 
on recognition. There are also related studies (7, 
11) providing evidence that Ss tend to inhibit or 
withhold socially disapproved responses. 

Various principles have been hypothesized to 
account for the experimental findings, but none 
of them has attained unequivocal status. Soloman 
and Howes (9) attempted to account for both the 
effects of positive and negative valued stimuli in 
terms of a word-frequency hypothesis. Postman 
recognized the significance of frequency as an im- 
portant factor in the observed selectivity but also 
contended that experiments in which frequency 
effects were controlled produce “... evidence 
that the frequency cannot by any means account 
for the total of all the observed facts of perceptual 
selectivity...” (6, p. 81). In a recent review of 
studies in this area, Jenkins (3) argued for the con- 
tribution of other factors than frequency. Thus, 
both frequency or, more generally, familiarity and 
other associated properties of stimuli may be im- 
portant determinations of perceptual recognition 
thresholds and response selections or preferences. 

Employing a scrambled sentences task, which in 
effect constituted a disguised choice situation with 
neutral and hostile alternatives, Watson, Pritzker, 
and Madison (10) studied the response selections 
of neurotic and control groups to determine 
whether neurotic Ss preferred hostile to non- 
hostile alternatives to a greater extent than con- 
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trols. In addition to demonstrating this relation 
ship, the authors also noted that some of their 
items elicited many more hostile selections from 
both groups than did others. They hypothesized 
that these inter-item effects were attributable to 
the relative familiarity of the hostile and neutral 
alternatives and, in this connection, cited the 
findings of Soloman and Howes (9) and Postman 
and Crutchfield (8) to substantiate their view. 

In light of the evidence supporting the position 
that both positive and negative values associated 
with stimuli serve to facilitate or inhibit response 
selection in addition to the effects of frequency, it 
is important to study the independent contribu- 
tion of both variables to the variance in response 
selection. Furthermore, it is of importance to per- 
sonality theory to determine whether the possible 
perceptual selectivity effects of social values 
operate differentially with neurotic and control 
groups. Mowrer (5) has proposed that neurotics 
have learned the values and attitudes of society 
but are unable or unwilling to apply them. This 
suggests the hypothesis that the response prefer- 
ences of neurotics are less strongly related to social 
values than are those of nonneurotic people. 

The purpose of this note is to examine the con- 
tribution of social desirability and familiarity to 
the variance in response preferences to a choice 
task when the effects of each is controlled. An addi- 
tional purpose is to compare the effects of relative 
social desirability and familiarity in relation to 
the response preferences of neurotic and control 
groups. 


METHOD 


The 120 possible alternative sentences from the list 
presented by Watson, Pritzker, and Madison (10) were 
rated for familiarity on a nine-point scale. Ebel’s (2) 
index of rater reliability ranged between .93 and .98 for 
three groups of raters (V = 23, 9, and 14). Correlations 
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TABLE 1 
INTERCORRELATIONS AMONG RELATIVE FAMILIARITY, 
SoctaL DESIRABILITY, AND RESPONSE 
PREFERENCES OF NEUROTIC AND 

ConTROL GROUPS 


Frequency 


Frequency 
of hostile 


of hostile 





Social selections: selections: 

desirability Neurotics Controls 

Familiarity 708* — .610 — .656 
Social de- — .496 — .644 


sirability 


* rs of .330 or higher are significant at the .01 level of confidence; 
N = 60 for all coefficients 


of the average ratings of al! combinations of the three 
groups ranged between .90 and .91. These indices indi- 
cate very high intra- and intergroup agreement. The 
average pooled ratings of the three groups were used as 
indices of familiarity for each alternative sentence. The 
social desirability ratings of the same items were ob- 
tained from a fourth group (NV = 23). The index of 
rater reliability for these ratings was .92. 

To obtain relative values of the two alternatives on 
each item for rated familiarity and rated social desir 
ability, difference scores for all items were computed. 
These scores were obtained for both variables by sub- 
tracting the relevant value of the hostile alternative 
from the nonhostile alternative for each item. The re- 
ported frequencies with which hostile alternatives were 
selected by the two groups were used as indices of 
strength of preference. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


From Table 1 it may be seen that the inter- 
correlations among the variables of relative famili- 
arity, social desirability, and frequency of hostile 
selections by neurotic and control Ss are all sig- 
nificant beyond the .01 level. None of the negative 
correlations differ significantly from each other. 

To determine whether both familiarity and 
social desirability contribute significantly to the 
variance in preferences for alternatives, partial 
correlations were computed for both groups of Ss. 
With nonneurotic Ss, when familiarity of alter- 
natives was thus controlled statistically, the rela- 
tionship between relative social desirability and 
frequency of choices remained significant (r = 

338; ~ < .01). The partial correlation between 
familiarity and frequency of choices with social 
desirability controlled was —.370. For neurotic Ss, 
when the variance attributable to familiarity was 
partialled out, the relationship between relative 
social desirability and frequency of hostile choices 
was no longer significant (r = —.115). With rela- 
tive social desirability partialled out the relationship 
between familiarity and response preferences re- 
mained significant (r = —.422; p < .01). The 
differences among all combinations of these four 
partial r’s, however, were not sufficiently large to 
attain statistical significance. 
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These findings indicate that, with a choice task 
of the type used by Watson et al., both the relative 
familiarity and social desirability of alternatives 
contribute significantly to the variance in the 
response selection of control Ss. The findings also 
show that both of these variables may function as 
general response determinants in a choice task. 

The contrasting lack of evidence that response 
preferences of neurotic Ss are related to social 
desirability when familiarity is controlled sug- 
gests, as proposed by Mowrer, that neurotic and 
nonneurotic people may tend to respond differently 
to social values. It will be recalled, however, that 
none of the partial correlation coefficients given 
above differed significantly. Thus, this proposition 
is only supported by the direction of the results. 


SUMMARY 


The primary purpose of this note was to de 
termine whether both familiarity and social desira- 
bility as stimulus variables are related to subjects’ 
response selections in a choice task. A second pur- 
pose was to determine whether the responses of 
neurotic and control groups were differentially 
related to these variables. 

The findings showed that for control subjects, 
both relative familiarity and social desirability 
were significantly related to preferences for al- 
ternatives when the other variable was held con- 
stant. With neurotic subjects, social desirability 
did not contribute significantly to the variance in 
their preferences for alternatives when familiarity 
was partialled out. Familiarity and response prefer- 
ences were significantly correlated when social de- 
sirability effects were controlled. 

Differences between the obtained partial r’s were 
not significant: nevertheless, they were in the 
relative direction expected from Mowrer’s proposi- 
tion that neurotic people are less able to apply 
social values than nonneurotic people. 
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THE EFFECT OF RECENT AND REMOTE FRAMES OF REFERENCE ON 
TEMPORAL JUDGMENTS OF SCHIZOPHRENIC PATIENTS! 


ALVIN D. WEINSTEIN, SANFORD GOLDSTONE, anp WILLIAM K. BOARDMAN 
Baylor University College of Medicine and Houston State Psychiatric Institute 


¥ HAS long been recognized that the so-called 
absolute judgment in a discrimination situation 
is influenced by the range of magnitudes presented 
in the experimental context. Subjective scales 
for such qualities as loudness-softness, bright- 
ness-dullness, and longness-shortness are relative 
in nature, depending upon subject’s (S’s) frame of 
reference when the discrimination is requested. 
Subjective scale shifting in the direction of ex- 
treme stimuli in an experimental series has been 
called the arichor effect (5). It has been suggested 
(2) that S selects the end stimuli in a series as 
standards for making judgments and that this 
contextual frame of reference accounts for the 
anchor effects. 

Schizophrenic Ss were found (7) to differ from 
normals in their absolute judgments of short 
auditory durations when a method was used that 
was sensitive to anchor effects (4) as well as re- 
flecting changes in temporal judgment as a func- 
tion of development (9) and drug states (1, 3). 
With a measure of S’s concept of a clock second 
or Second Estimation Point (SEP) obtained by 
presenting alternating ascending and descending 
series of tones to S, who judged each sound as 
more or less than 1 second, schizophrenics over- 
estimated the clock second to a greater extent 
than did normals when the initial duration or 
anchor was 1 second (7). The judgments of nor- 
mals (4) were influenced by the magnitude of the 
anchor stimulus. If the first or anchor duration 
was short (.1 sec.), S estimated a shorter duration 
as equal to a clock second than when the initial 
stimulus was longer (1.0 or 2.0 sec.). When a 
long anchor series followed a short one or a short 
one followed a long anchor series, there was an 
interaction between initial anchor-determined 
frame of reference and final anchor-determined 
frame of reference. Apparently, normal Ss incor- 


1 Supported in part by a grant from the National 
Institute of Mental Health, USPHS M-1121. 





porate past experience with other anchors in 
making current judgments. 

The present study investigated the effects of a 
long anchor (more than 1 sec.) and a short anchor 
(less than 1 sec.) upon estimations of a clock 
second (SEP) by schizophrenics. Is the SEP or 
subjective second influenced by anchors in a 
manner comparable with normal Ss, or does the 
patient rigidly stick to an autistic concept and 
remain isolated from contextual influences? In 
addition, the independence of anchor effects was 
studied by determining the interaction between 
long and short anchor series in the same experi- 
mental context. Is a residual effect of a remote 
anchor observed as in the normal group, or is 
one anchor-determined frame of reference re- 
linquished upon the appearance of a new and 
different anchor? Finally, this study examined the 
previous finding (7) that schizophrenics overesti- 
mate duration to a greater extent than normal Ss. 
Do patients have a shorter SEP under all anchor 
conditions? 

METHOD 

Subjects. Forty-six schizophrenic patients? were 
divided into two equal groups. Group 1 contained 14 
men and 9 women, with a mean age of 36 years. Group 2 
contained 14 men and 9 women, with a mean age of 34 
years. All patients hospitalized were in most instances 
considered chronic. Diagnoses by the hospital staff were 
accepted for the experiment. Patients consecutively 
available who met the requirement of at least high 
school education or its equivalent were used. 

Eighty healthy college students were similarly 
divided into two groups. The first contained 20 men and 
20 women, with a mean age of 25 years. The second con- 
tained 20 men and 20 women, with a mean age of 23 
years. 

Apparatus. A decade interval timer activated an 
audio-oscillator that delivered through headphones a 
constant amplitude tone of 725 cps for durations of 





2 We are indebted to S. A. Hoerster, of the Austin 
State Hospital and the Psychology Department of the 
University of Houston, for making Ss available. 
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TABLE 1 
THe Mean Loc SEP, SD, ann Geometric MEAN 
SEP (AntrtoG Mean Loc SEP) UNver ALL 
ANCHOR CONDITIONS FOR PATIENT AND 
CONTROL GROUPS 


Group 2 
Long (2.0 sec.) 
Followed by Short 
(0.1 sec.) Anchor 


Group 1 
Short (0.1 sec.) 
Followed by Long 
(2.0 sec.) Anchor 


Series } Series 
Control Patient Control Patient 
Block 1, Initial 
Anchor 
Series 
Anchor 0.1 sec. (0.1 sec. (2.0 sec. |2.0 sec. 
Duration 
N 40 23 40 23 
Mean Log [1.6452 (1.3769 (1.8202 1.6537 
SEP 
SD Log SEP 175 .346 .270 .485 
Geo. Mean .442 .238 .671 .450 
SEP 
Block 2, Final 
Anchor 
Series 
Anchor 2.0 sec. |2.0sec. 0.1 sec. 0.1 sec 
Duration 
Mean Log 1.7663 (1.7123 1.7613 (1.3241 
SEP 
SD Log SEP 188 354 252 .522 
Geo. Mean .584 516 577 .211 


SEP 


1 to 9.9 sec. in .1-sec. increments, with an accuracy of 

5% and a repeat accuracy of 1%. An additional circuit 
in the timer provided durations from .02 to .09 sec. in 
01 sec. increments. The reliability in this range was 
not as great as for the longer durations, but the ar- 
rangement allowed a gross extension of the lower end 
of the stimulus scale. 

Procedure. Ss were instructed to report whether each 
tone heard was more or less than 1.0 sec. A method of 
limits technique with a .1l-sec. step interval was used. 
Twenty alternating runs of ascending and descending 
durations were initially presented. If S reported more 
to the first duration presented, the first run was de- 
scending, terminating when S reported Jess to three 
consecutive stimuli. The following run wes ascending, 
beginning one step interval below the shortest duration 
of the previous descending series and terminating when 
S reported more to three consecutive stimuli. Another 
descending run was then initiated, beginning one step 
interval above the longest duration of the previous run, 
and so on. If S responded Jess to the initial stimulus, 
the first run was ascending. 

Between .1 and 9.9 sec., step intervals of .1 sec. were 
used, and a step interval of .01 sec. was employed 
between .02 and .1 sec. The first 10 of the initial 20 
runs were considered to represent a period of stabiliza- 
tion and were not included in any statistical treatment. 
Subsequent series consisted of only 10 runs. 

Patients and normals in Group 1 were tested in two 
blocks as follows: Block 1 consisted of 20 alternating 
runs of ascending and descending durations, starting 
at .1 sec. (short anchor). Following a 1-min. rest, Block 
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2 was given, in which there were 10 alternating runs of 
descending and ascending durations starting at 2.0 sec. 
(long anchor). Patients and normals in Group 2 were 
similarly tested in two blocks, but the first block started 
at 2.0 sec. and the second at .1 sec. 

Percentages of reports of /ess for each duration of 
the four blocks in the two groups were plotted on 
normal probability paper and a straight line visually 
fitted. The Second Estimation Point (SEP) or duration 
which S reported more or less 50% of the time and the 
slope or standard deviation of S’s judgments were 
derived from these plots. 


RESULTS 


SEP data were log normally distributed, and 
the appropriate transformations were made. Table 
1 shows the mean log SEPs, their SDs, and the 
geometric means (antilog mean log SEP). In the 
interest of clarity, results will be described in 
terms of the geometric means. Differences be- 
tween the mean log SEPs of the various anchor 
conditions for the patient and control groups 
were examined by ?¢ test, taking heterogeneous 
variance into account when appropriate. 

For patients, the .1 sec. initiai (Group 1) 
anchor series provided a significantly (P < .005; 
t = 5.53) smaller geometric mean SEP (.238 
sec.) than the 2.0 sec. initial (Group 2) anchor 
series (.450 sec.). For the controls, the .1 sec. 
initial anchor series also provided a significantly 
(P < .005; ¢ = 3.70) smaller geometric mean 
SEP (.442 sec.) than the 2.0-sec. initial anchor 
series (.671 sec.). The schizophrenic geometric 
mean SEP was significantly smaller (P < .005; 
t = 3.47) than that obtained from the controls 
for the initial .1-sec. anchor condition. 

These results suggest that schizophrenic Ss 
tend relatively consistently to overestimate the 
magnitude of a clock second to a greater extent 
than controls, substantially confirming the earlier 
report (7). The patient group demonstrated the 
anticipated initial anchor effect; the short anchor 
“pulled” the SEP down, while the long anchor 
“pulled” up the SEP. 

In order to study anchor interaction, the short 
initial anchor group was given a final long anchor 
series, and the long initial anchor group was given 
a final short anchor series. For the control group, 
the difference noted between the mean log SEPs 
produced by the long and short initia] anchors 
disappeared under this final “anchor reversed” 
condition. The geometric mean SEP obtained with 
a 2.0-sec. final anchor series, preceded by a .1-sec. 
initial anchor (.584 sec.), did not differ (¢ = 0.10) 
from that obtained with a final .l-sec. anchor 
preceded by a 2.0-sec. initial anchor series (.577 
sec.). The SEPs obtained under the final anchor 
conditions reflect a compromise between the initial 
anchor and the anchor of the immediate series. 
Healthy Ss modified their frames of reference in 
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accordance with the context of the situation with 
a measurable residual effect of recent past frames 
of reference. 

This interaction was not observed in the patients. 
The downward pulling effect of the .1-sec. final 
anchor was not influenced by any residual effect 
of the initial 2.0-sec. anchor, and the upward 
pulling effect of the 2.0-sec. final anchor was not 
influenced by the initial .1-sec. anchor. The geo- 
metric mean SEP for the final 2.0-sec. anchor 
series (.516 sec.) was significantly (P < .005; 
é = 3.77) longer than the .1-sec. final anchor 
SEP (.211 sec.). Instead of demonstrating a com- 
promise between initial and final anchor as noted 
in the healthy groups, the schizophrenics pro- 
duced a final SEP that corresponded to the de- 
mand value of the anchor independent of past ex- 
perience with another anchor. 

Median coefficients of variation (slope/SEP) 
of 17% and 16% were obtained for the schizo- 
phrenic 2.0-sec. and .1-sec. anchor groups respec- 
tively, as compared with 16% in both cases for the 
control groups. There was thus no evidence of dif- 
ferences in intrasubject variability of judgment 
among groups. 


DISCUSSION 


Confirming an earlier report (7), the findings 
strongly suggest that the schizophrenic patient is 
likely to overestimate the duration of a clock 
second to a greater extent than normal controls 
under all anchor conditions. No satisfactory ex- 
planation of this overestimation is readily avail- 
able, although a general relative slowing of world 
time seems consistent with the passivity and au- 
tism accompanying schizophrenia. Presumably, 
the mental activity involved in fantasy proceeds 
at a more rapid rate than comparable, externally 
directed motor activity. Less clock time is neces- 
sary to think an event than to do an event. When 
the reference standard is the clock and fantasy 
activity dominates behavior, external events neces- 
sarily appear slower by comparison. The experi- 
ence of time, then, must be considered in terms of 
internal frames of reference. 

Since schizophrenics seemed influenced by im- 
mediate situational or contextual factors in a 
manner comparable with controls, the question 
remains of the residual effect of past experience in 
similar contexts on temporal judgments. This 
question was dealt with in the third part of this 
study, which attempted to investigate the interac- 
tion of recent with remote contextual influences 
by changing anchor during the same experiment. 
When long and short anchors were reversed, the 
normals demonstrated an anchor interaction, 
giving judgments which incorporated the past 
anchor-determined frame of reference; the schizo- 
phrenics, however, ignored past experience with 
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anchors, judging solely in terms of the demand 
value of the new anchor. It is as though the pa- 
tients were unable to use past anchor-determined 
frames of reference. These results are similar to the 
findings of reaction time studies (6, 8) showing that 
schizophrenic patients do not maintain a mental 
set as well as normals. Control Ss profit by a con- 
stant interval preparatory signal, while patients 
fail to profit by this knowledge. In analogous 
terms, the schizophrenic is deficient in taking 
advantage of past experience in conceptualizing 
current frames of reference. His frame of reference 
is ahistoric; he is at the mercy of imminent stimu- 
lation. This tendency to respond to the demand 
value of immediate environmental anchors, with- 
out taking into account internalized anchor- 
determined frames of reference which might modify 
judgment, appears to reflect the passivity of the 
schizophrenic patient. 

The effects of drug therapy and remission upon 
the SEP and anchor interaction of schizophrenic 
Ss remain as fruitful areas of investigation. 


SUMMARY 


Forty-six schizophrenic patients were com- 
pared with 80 control Ss with respect to their es- 
timation of one clock second’s duration under 
long and short anchor conditions, where anchor 
represented the extreme duration in a series. In 
addition, the interaction of recent and more re- 
mote anchors was studied. The following findings 
are reported: 

1. Patients had a smaller Second Estimation 
Point (SEP) than did controls under all anchor 
conditions. 

2. The influence of immediate anchors on tem- 
poral judgments seemed similar for patients and 
controls, in accord with the usual pulling effect 
of anchors. 

3. The judgments of the control Ss were in- 
fluenced by remote anchors in the same experi- 
mental context, whereas schizophrenic Ss _re- 
sponded only to the pulling effect of immediate 
anchors. 

The relation of these findings to the psycho- 
pathology of schizophrenia and frame-of-reference 
theory is briefly discussed. 
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PERSONALITY DIFFERENCES IN THE CAPACITY FOR VERBAL RECALL 
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We we think of the topic “psychoanalysis 
and memory” we are likely to bring to mind 
Freud’s theory of repression; and we are also apt 
to think of that curious scatter of experiments— 
some of them knowing and clever, some of them 
innocent of understanding—which have striven 
to confirm or confute Freud’s observations. Many 
of these studies concentrate on the stimulus: they 
ask whether a certain type of stimulus—‘“‘disturb- 
ing,” “unpleasant”—can, by evoking anxiety, 
bring into play the ego’s defenses so as to inhibit 
or distort recall. Other studies center on the ex- 
perimental subject: by inducing a momentary 
state of distress, they seek to bring about some 
disturbance in recall. 

Our research approaches psychoanalysis and 
memory from a somewhat different perspective. 
It focuses on the problem of individual differences 
in the capacity for recall. The topic is much neg- 
lected in an otherwise extensive tradition of re- 
search; there have been few studies of differences 
in recall capacity; and there appear to have been 
none that look to personality as a source of such 
differences. At a first glance, psychoanalytic theory 
seems to offer no explicit statement on the problem, 
but a closer examination yields this hypothesis: 
individuals fixated at the late anal phase (the so- 
called anal retentives) have a greater ability to re- 
call verbal material than those fixated at the 
early anal phase (anal expulsives). 

Surely a far-fetched idea; but it may gain 
plausibility if we take the retentive-expulsive di- 
mension to specify, not psychosexual fixation 
points per se, but differing forms of ego organiza- 
tion.'! To begin with the anal retentive: (¢) He has 

1 The discussion will follow a line of approach sug- 
gested by Fenichel (1, pp. 295-300) and Rapaport 
(3, pp. 622-625). 





developed fairly stable techniques for coping with 
aggressive impulses. The dominant defenses are 
reaction-formation, undoing, and the various 
forms of isolation (including intellectualization). 
The isolation defenses are especially relevant 
here: their use gives a systematic and orderly 
cast to the thought process; verbal stimuli can be 
effectively organized and codified; when counter- 
cathexes are directed against affects, ideation 
proper remains undisturbed. (+) His defensive style 
is characterized by a peculiar absorption in words 
and concepts. As Fenichel puts it: “He flees from 
the macrocosm of things to the microcosm of 
words” (1, p. 295). Cathexes are directed towards 
language, ideas, the thinking process itself. 

These processes occur among (indeed, partly 
define) the obsessional neuroses. In the severely 
obsessional personality, however, we generally find 
that cognitive functioning is seriously burdened 
by the strenuous demands of defense; among 
“normal” retentives, cognitive style is in the ob- 
sessional direction—systematic and orderly—yet 
is spared the brittleness and rigidity, the vul- 
nerability to breakthrough that we see among 
the clinically obsessional. 

Far less is known about “anal expulsive’”’ nor- 
mals, and so we must offer here a more hesitant 
formulation. We take it that in this group, too, 
character structure has developed out of the 
struggle between parent and child on the issue of 
aggression. The anal retentive tames his hostile 
drives by turning against them, or by isolation; 
the expulsive person shows a less thorough, less 
efficient regulation of these impulses. Aggression 
continues to be discharged, but in a muted, modi- 
fied way, the dominant defenses being aim-inhibi- 
tion and displacement. The original aims—aggres- 
sion and disorder—are, so to speak, blunted, and 
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find a modulated continuation in messiness, re- 
belliousness, impulsiveness. 

The intrapsychic system, then, shows a relative 
failure to neutralize aggressive drives or to bind 
them adequately through countercathexes. A 
persistent imbalance between impulses and de- 
fense produces sporadic inefficiencies in certain 
types of cognitive performances. Leakages of ag- 
gression elicit anxiety and so bring about mo- 
mentary disruptions of attention and concen- 
tration. 

We are now in a position to turn to the problem 
of recall. Among retentives, the use of isolation 
permits a heightening of attention to external 
stimuli; unwelcome impulses and effects, which 
would disturb attention, are warded off. Equally 
important, we find a tendency to hypercathect 
words, an increased alertness to them. In concert, 
these processes produce a peculiar efficiency in the 
apprehension of verbal stimuli. Expulsives, on the 
other hand, are characterized by defensive proc- 
esses that lead to a decreased capacity for verbal 
recall; the manner of handling impulses and 
affects brings about momentary disturbances of 
attention and concentration. 


METHOD 


Subjects. The sample consisted of 61 college 
women, all of them first-year students at Benning- 
ton College. 

The Criterion for Anality. The Blacky Test was 
used to determine the type of anal fixation. Several 
weeks prior to the experiment itself, the test had 
been administered on a group basis to all entering 
students at the college. An S was designated “Ex- 
pulsive” if she received a score of ++ (very 
strong) or + (fairly strong) on Anal Expulsion, 
and a score of 0 on Anal Retention; the reverse was 
true for the scoring of retentiveness. Ss receiving 
scores on both dimensions were not included. An S 
was rated “‘Neutral’’ if she received 0 scores on 
both dimensions. The experimental group was 
composed of 32 expulsives, 18 retentives, and 11 
neutrals. 

The Stimuli. Two prose passages were used, one 
with innocuous, the other with disturbing content. 
We wanted to determine whether the hypothesized 
differences in recall would be present only when 
the material was of a nature to evoke defenses, or 
whether they would also be found with relatively 
neutral material. 

a. “Disturbing” passage. Here we wanted a pas- 
sage which would be threatening enough to elicit 
defenses, yet sufficiently decorous to permit its 
presentation to young ladies in a classroom setting. 
So we devised a passage which stated, rather 
crudely, Freud’s theory of psychosexuality. It fol- 


lows: 
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Psychoanalysis is the creation of Sigmund Freud, 
who was born in 1856 and died in 1939. Beginning with 
the attempt to cure neurotic patients, Freud developed 
one of the most significant systems for understanding 
human behavior. His psychology has had widespread 
influence to the extent that it has completely revised 
the previous understanding of human nature. At the 
center of his system is the idea that early childhood ex- 
periences influence later personality. This is called the 
Theory of Psychosexual Development, the major fea- 
tures of which follow: 

During the first oral stage, the child receives intense 
pleasure sucking the mother’s breast. There is a desire 
to eat everything and resistance to being deprived of 
this pleasure when weaned. 

During the second oral stage, intense pleasure is re- 
ceived through using the teeth to bite and devour, 
desiring to chew and gnaw at the mother, with fear of 
punishment in return. 

During the anal stage, pleasure is obtained through 
retaining bowel movements and through eliminating 
them. The child resists being trained to be neat and 
clean, and would rather smear his feces. 

During the oedipal stage, the female child feels 
sexually attracted to her father, is jealous of her mother 
for possessing him, and wishes for the death or disap- 
pearance of her mother. 

Between the third and fifth year, children experience 
intense pleasure through masturbation, by playing with 
their sexual organs. Along with this there is a strong 
fear of being caught and punished. 

During this same period, female children become 
aware that they lack a penis. They feel inferior, believ- 
ing that its absence is a punishment, and are jealous of 
the male’s sexual organ. 

Children sometimes feel intense hostility and jeal- 
ousy toward a sibling. They feel that they are being 
neglected in favor of the other child, and wish for the 
sibling’s death or disappearance. 


b. “Innocuous” passage: Here we wanted didac- 
tic, colorless prose, and so chose the following 


passage: 


Undoubtedly the most famous brick house in seven- 
teenth century New England was that built for Peter 
Sergeant in Boston. Sergeant, who had come to Boston 
in 1667, became a wealthy merchant and later served 
as a judge and a member of the Governors Council. 
The land he bought on October 21, 1676, a large tract 
extending halfway from Washington to Tremont Street, 
included a fine garden and orchard, stable, and coach 
house. The big house which he built with brick walls 
about 2 feet thick, was completed by 1697. The Ser- 
geant House was early accustomed to society. Governor 
and Lady Bellomont visited it for several months in 
1697, and Sergeant’s third wife, whom he married in 
1707, was Lady Phips, widow of the former Governor 
Sir William Phips. After Sergeant’s death in 1714 the 
mansion was purchased by the province (in 1716) to 
serve as a residence for the royal governors. It was 
thenceforth known as the Province House. 


c. Scoring. Because of differences in the sentence 
structures of the two passages, we used a separate 
scoring system for each. The “disturbing” passage 





























































TABLE 1 
DIFFERENCES BETWEEN EXPULSIVES / 
RETENTIVES IN VERBAL RECALL 
(Expulsives N = 32; Retentives N = 18) 
Tests Group M SD ‘ P 


Innocuous passage—Im- Expulsive | 19.9 | 12.84 | 2.25 0s 


mediate recall Retentive | 28.3 | 12.08 


Expulsive 9.9 6.00 | 2.60 02 


Retentive | 15.1 8.66 


Innocuous passage—De- 
layed recall 


Disturbing passage- Expulsive | 21.6 9.59 | 2.68 02 
Immediate recall* Retentive | 28.7 | 12.29 
Disturbing passage- Expulsive | 11.1 5.92 | 3.66} .001 


Delayed recall* Retentive | 19.3 8.94 


" The mean scores for the disturbing passages refer to thought 


units. 


had been written so as to permit its being scored 
by phrases, or thought units; S was given one point 
for each phrase precisely or substantially correct. 
In the scoring of the “innocuous” passage, one 
point was given for each word (except for con- 
junctions and prepositions) correctly reproduced; 
dates and numbers accurately recalled were given 
two points, Since the scoring of the “innocuous” 
passage was more or less mechanical, requiring 
only the counting of words, no study of interjudge 
agreement seemed necessary. For the scoring of 
the “disturbing” passage, scoring criteria were 
first established for each phrase; then a sample of 
the protocols was scored separately by two judges. 
Agreement between them was nearly complete and 
formal testing of interjudge agreement was there- 
fore omitted. 

Administration. The recall tasks were adminis- 
tered to five classes in freshmen literature which 
met at the same hour. The experimenter introduced 
the task in these words: “Read these papers care- 
fully twice. You will be asked questions on them 
later.” Ss were then given the passages to read. 
The passages were printed on separate sheets of 
paper. The classes were allowed about ten minutes 
to read the material. The passages were then col- 
lected, writing paper distributed, and Ss told: 
“Now write down all you can remember about 
what you have just read.” This was a test of im- 
mediate recall. We were also interested in learning 
what differences, if any, would be present in de- 
layed recall. One week later, the experimenters 
therefore returned to the classes and asked the Ss 
to reproduce all they could now remember about 
the passages. 

There were 78 Ss in the five classes; all are in- 
cluded in the analysis, except those with Blacky 
scores on both anality dimensions, and those who 
were absent from either or both of the class meet- 
ings when the recall testings were done. 
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RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 
Anal Retention vs. Expulsion and Recall 


In Table 1, we find the results for both passages 
and for immediate and delayed recall. Retentives 
show a significant superiority in reproduction of 
both types of material; their advantage persists 
over time. 

We may gain a more graphic impression of the 
differences if we look at the data from the point of 
view of quartile extremes. For example, when we 
consider the distribution of scores for “disturbing 
passage—immediate recall,”’ we find that reten- 
tives, who make up 36 per cent of the total sample, 
contribute 69 per cent of the scores in the top 
quartile and only 9 per cent in the bottom quartile. 
Roughly equivalent distributions are found for 
the other passage and other testings. 

We made no specific hypothesis about the 11 
neutral Ss; however, we wanted to determine the 
recall performance of this group. If we take these 
Ss to represent average functioning in recall, we 
would have some basis for judging whether the 
expulsive-retentive differences are due to the 
superior recall capacity of retentives, the inferior 
capacity of expulsives, or both. We found that for 
all four comparisons the neutral group is located 
midway between the other two. This finding sug- 
gests that both the retentive and expulsive Ss 
occupy extreme positions in recall performance. 


Other Possible Sources of the Differences 


a. Other psychosexual dimensions. We next con- 
sidered whether differences in recall are associated 
exclusively with anality; could it be that anality is 
one of several psychosexual dimensions where we 
would find similar differences? To test this possi- 
bility, we looked for recall differences (both pas- 
sages, both testings) on all of the other Blacky 
dimensions; that is, we compared the recall scores 
of high and low groups on Oral Sadism, Oral 
Eroticism, Oedipal Intensity, and so on; we also 
compared high and low groups on Total Pregeni- 
tality. Of 40 differences tested, only two were sig- 
nificant at the .05 level: the high group on Oedipal 
Intensity has better recall scores for the “innocuous 
rs Ale tl the low group on Ego- 
Ideal has higher fecall scores on “disturbing pas- 
sage—immediate recall.” These results (two of 40 
at the .05 level) are what we would expect by 
chance alone.? 

It is interesting to note that no Blacky group 
receives recall scores (on each of the four passage- 
testing comparisons) as high as those received by 
the retentives; and only one Blacky group has a 
mean recall score as low as those received by the 
expulsives. 

2 The tables which report these and other results 
described here may be found in Redmond (4). 
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b. Intellectual capacity. Another possible ex- 
planation of the results is that expulsives and re- 
tentives are intellectually unequal, and that the 
differences in recail performance are due to in- 
tellectual differences associated with the type of 
anal fixation. To check this, we compared the SAT 
scores (V and M) of both groups; these were 
available for most of our Ss. For both V and M 
there are no significant differences between the 
groups; indeed, their means are almost identical. 


A Partial Replication 

An unpublished study by Nahin (2) supports 
some of these findings. Nahin’s research was on a 
somewhat different topic, but a portion of her 
study duplicates some elements of the present one. 
The criterion for anality was the Blacky Test; Ss 
were Bennington College freshmen. However, she 
used only a “disturbing’”’ prose passage (basically 
equivalent to the one reported here) and tested 
only for immediate recall. She found significant 
differences between expulsive and retentive Ss. 


Nonverbal Recall 


What about the recall of nonverbal stimuli? 
Should we expect to find expulsive-retentive differ- 
ences here as well? The question is relevant to some 
parts of the theory underlying this research. The 


retentive S is presumed to be sensitive to words, at 
least in some respects: he tends to reduce the 
anxiety inherent in “things” by capturing them 
verbally, by transposing them into the safer, more 
tractable realm of language: taming by naming, 
let us say. There develops, then, a peculiar effi- 
ciency in certain (though surely not all) verbal per- 
formances, as this study has suggested. Now one 
might wonder whether this capacity is operative 
only when the stimuli are verbal (or can be made 
so by being “named” or “labelled’’), or whether 
we are dealing with a more general disposition. 

We cannot, unfortunately, provide a satis- 
factory answer to the question. Although we car- 
ried out a study of the recall of nonverbal stimuli, 
circumstances did not allow a precise enough 
duplication of the conditions of the verbal recall 
research. It is reported here briefly.* 

A set of 20 abstract line drawings were de- 
veloped. The pictures were simple enough in 
design to permit ready reproduction by the ex- 
perimental Ss, and were so drawn that they did 
not resemble common forms or objects; conse- 
quently, they could not be “labelled.” In the ex- 
periment, the drawings were projected on a screen, 
one at a time, for 15 seconds. Ss were students in a 
large lecture class at the University of Michigan, 
all of whom had earlier been tested for expulsion- 


3 The authors are grateful to John Hirtzel for carry- 
out the analysis of the data. 
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retention. Except for slight and necessary changes 
in wording, the instructions were the same as in 
the verbal recall study. After the drawings had 
been exposed, the group was asked to reproduce 
them. The reproductions were scored by a six- 
category scheme (e.g., perfect reproduction; one 
slight error, etc.). Male and female Ss were 
treated separately, since they distribute differently 
on expulsion-retention; there were 33 female re- 
tentives and 22 expulsives, 21 male expulsives and 
10 retentives. Expulsion-retention differences, 
within sex, were tested for each of the six scoring 
categories and for various combinations of cate- 
gories. No significant differences were found; in 
fact, recall scores throughout are highly similar. 

But the variations in experimental procedure 
are too marked to allow us to treat the two recall 
studies as comparable. In all likelihood, recall per- 
formance can be significantly influenced by differ- 
ences in motivational conditions, experimental set, 
testing atmosphere, and so on. It seems the most 
judicious course to take the findings on nonverbal 
recall as, at best, suggestive. 


Discussion 


The-study has demonstrated that under certain 
conditions we can obtain personality differences in 
verbal recall. Yet all of our experience in the area 
of personality and cognition warns us to caution 
in generalizing the findings. The results may very 
well be tied to a particular set of experimental 
conditions: change the stimuli, in length or con- 
tent; change the experimental instructions; change 
the method of testing recall, from reproduction to 
recognition, as an example; use a different sampling 
of Ss; make any of these changes and, for all we 
know, the differences may fail to appear. Our un- 
derstanding of the expulsion-retention variable 
and of the influence of personality on recall is still 
too uncertain to allow us to extrapolate the findings 
with any sense of confidence. 

There are, then, a. great many occasions for 
speculation offered by the research. The stimuli, 
the details of administration, the experimental 
atmosphere (especially the role of anxiety in pro- 
ducing the results)—each of these gives us an op- 
portunity to reconsider the meaning of the experi- 
ment. But perhaps the most critical question to be 
raised concerns the expulsion-retention variable 
itself. 

In formulating the central hypothesis of the 
research, we took the position that recall differ- 
ences are based on capacity differences; equivalent 
motivation was assumed for both groups of Ss. 
The assumption, however, is open to challenge: 
can we explain the findings equally well as arising 
from motivational differences between expulsives 
and retentives? 
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\ considerable body of unpublished data makes 
this a highly credible alternative. Anal retentives, 
it appears, show a marked disposition towards 
compliance and conformity, especially so in the 
presence of authority; anal expulsives are dis- 
tinguished by an edgy, often sullen independence. 
Thus we can well imagine the retentives, solemn, 
biirgerlich, eager to do well, bending to the experi- 
mental task with dedication and gravity; and it 
is quite as easy to see the expulsives, skeptical or 
diffident or rebellious, giving the task only cursory 
attention. 

There is, at this moment, no way of choosing 
between the motivational and cognitive interpre- 
tations of the findings; they are equally plausible. 
If the nonverbal recall experiment had been com- 
parable to the earlier study, then we would have 
some reason for believing that motivational differ- 
ences are not the source of the recali differences. 
(Even so, it could be argued that nonverbal stimuli 
do not engage motivation or interest to the same 
degree that words do.) As it is, the question must 
remain open, awaiting further research. 

The position we take on this issue—motivation 
vs. capacity—will determine whether we view the 
recall differences as a function of differences in ac- 
quisition, or retention, or performance. If a moti- 
vational factor is involved we can regard it as in- 
fluential at any or all points between stimulus 
presentation and reproduction. The contrast be- 
tween eager and indifferent attitudes towards the 
task might operate in the amount of attention 
given the stimuli, or in the intention to retain 
what was learned, or in the degree of interest in 
reproducing the stimuli. 

Our own approach is derived from the cognitive 
concepts of psychoanalytic theory, and so we in- 
terpret the findings as an outcome of variations in 
cognitive style. From this viewpoint, one is led to 
stress differences in the capacity for attention and 
concentration, which would operate with par- 
ticular force during the process of acquisition. We 
would then see the experiment as a study of inci- 
dental rather than retention or per- 
formance. 


learning, 
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SUMMARY 


It was hypothesized that “anal retentive”’ in- 
dividuals have a greater ability to recall verbal 
material than “anal expulsive” subjects. The 
hypothesis was derived from an analysis of differ- 
ences in ego organization between the two groups. 

The subjects were 61 first-year college women. 
The criterion of “anality” was the Blacky Test; 
there were 32 expulsives, 18 retentives, and 11 
neutrals. Subjects were asked to read two prose 
passages, each of several hundred words. One 
passage discussed sexual and aggressive themes 
and was considered “disturbing” in content; the 
other was an “innocuous” description of colonial 
architecture. Subjects were asked to reproduce the 
passages immediately after presentation and again 
one week later. 

Retentives showed a significant superiority over 
expulsives in the reproduction of both passages, 
immediately and one week later. Neutrals scored 
midway between the two extreme groups on all 
four testings. There were no differences in intel- 
lectual capacity between retentives and expulsives, 
as measured by the SAT., V, and M. None of the 
other Blacky dimensions is associated with recall 
differences. The findings have been partially 
corroborated in another study. A study of the 
recall of nonverbal stimuli showed no differences 
between expulsives and retentives; since the re- 
search methods of this study differed in some 
possibly critical respects from the investigation of 
verbal recall, the findings are offered as suggestive 
rather than definitive. 
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VERBAL CONDITIONING AND ANXIETY 


ARNOLD H. BUSS 
University of Pittsburgh 


AND IRMA R. GERJUOY 
Carter Memorial Hospital 


_o (3) reported a relationship between 
verbal conditioning and scores on the Tay- 
lor Manifest Anxiety Scale (MAS). The task con- 
sisted of selecting one of six pronouns and pairing 
it with a verb to make up a sentence. Whenever 
first person pronouns were used, E said ‘“‘Good.” 
It was found that High Anxious and Medium 
Anxious Ss conditioned (their frequency of first 
person responses increased), whereas Low Anxious 
Ss did not. 

The present data were gathered in the course 
of a study of verbal conditioning (1) in relation 
to different kinds of reinforcers. Both the task 
and the MAS cut-off scores were identical to 
Taffel’s. The only diffe-ence between the studies 
was in Ss. Taffel employed male Veterans Admin- 
istration psychiatric inpatients; Ss here were 45 
state hospital psychiatric patients of both sexes. 
It would seem that the studies are basically com- 
parable. 


METHOD 


Task. There were 80 3 x 5 cards, each with a verb 
in the past tense and six pronouns. S was instructed to 
make up a sentence, using the verb and one of the six 
pronouns. The order of pronouns differed from card to 
card, and each card had a different verb. 

Procedure. During the first 20 trials, EZ merely 
recorded S’s choice of pronouns. At the end of 20 
trials, one group of Ss was told that they would now 
receive chips on some of the trials and that the chips 
could be turned in afterward for either cigarettes or 
candy. During Trials 21-80, E gave a chip after every 
sentence that began with “I’’ or “We.” 

The remaining Ss were given no instructions at the 
end of the first 20 trials. During Trials 21-80, E said 
“Good” after every sentence that started with a first 
person pronoun. 

The Taylor MAS was administered to each S, and 
Taffel’s cut-off scores were used to identify three 
anxiety groups: Low Anxious (LA) 0-24; Medium 
Anxious (MA) 25-34; and High Anxious (35-50). 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Because differences between the Cigarettes- 
Candy group and the Good group were small 
and random, the data were combined. The dis- 
tribution of Ss in the anxiety groups was as fol- 
lows: males, LA—13, MA—7, and HA—1; fe- 
males, LA—9, MA—7, and HA—8. Before the 
effects of anxiety were evaluated, sex differences 
within the anxiety groups were tested. A sum- 
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mary score for each S was obtained by subtract- 
ing the frequency of first person responses for the 
first 20 trials from the frequency for the last 20 
trials. The differences between men and women 
could be tested only in the LA and MA groups 
because there was only one male S in the HA 
group. For the LA group, ¢ was 1.65, which yields 
a p of more than .10 for 20 df. For the MA group, 
t was less than 1.0. In the absence of statistically 
significant differences in the LA and MA groups, 
it appears unlikely that such differences would 
have occurred in the HA group had there been 
enough Ss to make the test. Therefore the males’ 
and females’ data were combined. 

The acquisition curves for the three anxiety 
groups,together with Taffel’s comparable curves, 
are presented in Fig. 1. Inspection of the left 
half of Fig. 1 reveals that Taffel’s HA and MA 
groups conditioned, but his LA group did not. In 
the present study, the relationships among the 
anxiety groups are somewhat different, as shown 
in the right half of Fig. 1. Here the LA curve 
rises, whereas the HA curve remains relatively 
flat. Thus, Taffel’s results were not replicated. 

These negative findings are consistent with 
those of Daily (2), who studied verbal condi- 
tioning, using college Ss and different MAS cut-off 
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scores. He found no significant difference between 
his high anxious and low anxious Ss. 

When the results of the present study are 
taken together with Taffel’s and Daily’s, two 
conclusions seem tenable: 

1. There is a relationship between Taylor 
MAS scores and verbal conditioning, but it holds 
only for a selected population of Veterans Admin- 
istration male psychiatric inpatients. 

2. There is no relationship between MAS 
scores and verbal conditioning, and Taffel’s posi 
tive finding may be attributed to random fluctua 
tions in sampling 


HYSTERICS AND 


CRITIQUE AND NOTES 


DYSTHYMICS AS CRITERION GROUPS IN 
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THE STUDY OF 


INTROVERSION-EXTRAVERSION: A REPLY 


H. J. EVSENCK 


Institute of Psychiatry, University of London 


N THEIR interesting study of the validity of the 

Maudsley Personality Inventory, Sigal, Star, 
and Franks (3) come to an incorrect conclusion 
because of several logical errors which deserve 
brief discussion 

The hypothesis underlying the use of hysterics, 
psychopaths, and dysthymics as criterion groups 
for extraversion-introversion derives, of course, 
from Jung, not, as Sigal et al. state, from myself. 
Jung maintains “that much the most frequent 
neurotic disorder of the extraverted type is hys- 
teria’’; on the other hand, speaking of the introvert, 
he maintains that “his typical neurotic disorder is 
psychasthenia,” or, as I would prefer to call it, 
dysthymia. Two consequences would seem to 
follow from this hypothesis. In the first place, 
among neurotics, those of a dysthymic pathology 
should be more introverted than those of a hysteric 
or psychopathic pathology. (What is now called 
“psychopathy” is traditionally considered as part 
of the complex of disorders diagnosed as 
“hysteria”; I have documented this statement in 
2, ch. 6].) This is the crucial deduction on which 
hinges the usefulness of these nosological groups 
for the purpose of questionnaire validation.’ The 
second deduction to be made from Jung’s hypothe- 
sis is that normal groups should be intermediate 
between the hysteric and psychopathic groups on 
the one hand, and the dysthymic groups on the 
other. The truth or falsity of the second proposi- 
tion, while of considerable theoretical interest, is 


! Formally, the argument may be put in the form of 
an equation: extraversion:introversion = hysteria/ 
psychopathy:dysthymia. It will be seen that the posi- 
tion of the normal group does not affect this formula, as 
this group does not enter into it 


not crucial for the use of nosological groups as an 
aid to the validation of questionnaires, or other 
testing devices, as long as the first deduction can 
be verified. 

In their paper, Sigal et al. do not make explicit 
the important distinction between these two 
deductions, and in their discussion constantly 
switch from one to the other. When we look at 
their data, it is clear that these are confirmatory 
of the first deduction; as their Table 1 shows, 
dysthymics have the lowest extraversion scores 
(10.50), hysterics have higher scores (12.07), and 
psychopaths have the highest (14.88). In so far 
as this crucial deduction goes, therefore, the data 
do not seem to justify their conclusion that “the 
results suggest that either the hysterics and dys- 
thymics cannot be used in the proposed manner, 
or that the E and N scales do not measure intro- 
version-extraversion and neuroticism, or that both 
statements are true.” As far as the first deduction 
goes the results suggest, on the contrary, that the 
extraversion scale puts the groups in the respective 
positions allocated to them by Jung’s hypothesis, 
to wit, the hysterics and psychopaths towards the 
extraverted end of the scale, the dysthymics to- 
wards the introverted end. Needless to say, all 
neurotic groups have higher neuroticism scores 
than the normals—16.33 as against 11.62 for the 
combined groups. 

The second error in their argument is related to 
what would presumably be their answer to the 
previous point. They would object, I imagine, 
that not ali the differences I mention are in fact 
significant; indeed, only the dysthymic-psycho- 
pathic difference is statistically significant between 
the nosological groups. The answer to this point is 
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relatively simple. A proper.test of an hypothesis 
can only be made when the number of cases used is 
sufficient to bring out the significance of the findings. 
The number of cases used in this study is very 
small indeed; the total number is 52, and the num- 
ber of psychopaths, to take but one instance, is 
only 8. When it is realized that the reliability of 
nosological classification is relatively low, and that 
consequently the criterion itself, even if valid, 
would not be highly reliable, then the need for 
much larger numbers becomes apparent. Sigal 
et al. might argue that their method of diagnosis 
was superior to that used by experienced psychia- 
trists of good standing, but such an assertion 
would require proof which is not contained in 
their paper.? If their findings had been directly 
contrary to the hypothesis, i.e., if the dysthymics 
had emerged as the most extraverted group, this 
lack of numbers might not have mattered so much. 
As it is, however, their findings agree with prediction 
but fail to do so significantly. One would have 
imagined that, before coming to such a strongly 
adverse conclusion, investigators concerned with 
the facts of the situation would have tried to obtain 
a larger number of cases to put the issue beyond a 
doubt. 

This argument would be strengthened if it 
could be shown that other investigators were able 
to obtain similar results to theirs, and that the 
added cases rendered the observed differences 
significant. Fortunately, such further (un- 
published) studies have been carried out in this 
department by A. Jensen, G. Claridge, and others, 
so that we now have available results on alto- 
gether some 200 neurotics, including the group 
tested by Sigal et al. The total results, whether 
including their cases or not, are rather similar to 
theirs in placing the dysthymics at the introverted 
end, the psychopaths at the extreme extraverted 
end, and the hysterics in between; all differences 


* The unwary reader might assume that the diag- 
nostic criterion used by Sigal et al. ensured high relia- 
bility because of the unanimity of three judges. This, 
unfortunately, is not so. It must be borne in mind that 
judges were not concerned with the patients and their 
symptoms in coming to a decision, but merely with the 
written records concerning each patient. However 
reliable the interpretation of the record may have been, 
this does not tell us anything about the reliability of 
the psychiatrist in arriving at his decision as to what 
to put into the record. The actual reliability of the 
diagnostic criterion would appear to depend much more 
on the latter than on the former. 

’ These data are summarized in the manual of the 
MPI, published by University of London Press, Lon- 
don, 1958. Also included there are data on criminals, 
reference to which is made below, and on _psycho- 
somatic patients; the large standardization group is 
constituted by a random sample of the population ob- 
tained by quota sampling methods. 
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between groups are statistically significant. The 
only apparent difference between these more 
inclusive results and those given by Sigal et al. 
lies in the fact that hysterics tested by them are 
lower in neuroticism than those tested later; this 
discrepancy is presumably related to their criteria 
of selection, which are a little unusual, and likely 
to lead to the exclusion of hysterics high on neurot- 
icism. It may be noted parenthetically that when 
writing their paper, Sigal et al. were fully aware of 
some of these data, namely, those collected by A. 
Jensen, so that they must have been aware of the 
likelihood that if they had amassed data on larger 
numbers, their stress on the lack of significance in 
their data could not have been maintained. 

We now come to the third point which will be 
dealt with briefly because it is still the subject of 
investigation. This relates to the fact that normal 
groups score at about the same level as do hysterics 
as far as the extraversion scale is concerned. Here, 
again, it may first of all be noted that the group of 
normals used by Sigal et al. is made up of students, 
and consequently not particularly well matched 
with the neurotic groups with respect to education, 
age, and class. It would have been better to have 
used the original standardization group, which 
was not only larger, but also much better matched 
for these variables (1). The student group used by 
Sigal et al., is slightly more extraverted and con- 
siderably more neurotic than the original stand- 
ardization group; this fact may be in part re- 
sponsible for some of the failures of Sigal et al. to 
obtain significant differences as, for instance, be- 
tween the normal and the hysteric groups. They 
make no mention of this difference between their 
comparison group and the original standardization 
group. 

However, when all is said and done, the more 
recent data on neurotic groups, as well as on much 
larger random samples of normals, leave no doubt 
that essentially Sigal et al. are correct in stating 
that hysterics are not significantly more extraverted 
than normals but that psychopaths are; dysthymics, 
of course, are significantly more introverted. There 
are two possibilities here. The first is that Jung 
was mistaken in his hypothesis about the position 
of normals, and the questionnaire data may be 
accepted as they stand. This view would in no way 
reduce the value of nosological groups for the 
purpose of validation studies, but would require a 
change in the statement of the theory regarding 
the degree of extraversion of hysterics as compared 
with normals. The second possibility is that there 
are certain distorting factors which make the 
hypothesis of linear regressions unlikely. There is 
some evidence to support the second possibility. 
In normal groups the correlation between extra- 
version and neuroticism is quite insignificant and 
in the neighborhood of — .1. In neurotic groups we 











have universally found the correlation to be sig- 
nificant and negative; the r values are usually in 
the neighborhood of —.3 to —.4. This result 
might be thought to be due to a selection factor 
that prevents subjects with high extraversion and 
high neuroticism scores from being sent to mental 
hospitals; they might be sent to prisons, for in- 
stance. However, recent large-scale studies of 
prison populations, carried out with the MPI, do 
not bear this out; scores of these groups are almost 
identical with scores of hysterics. Furthermore, it 
has been found that in normal groups the correla- 
tion between E and N in the 20% highest on 
neuroticism is again in the range of —.3 to — 4, 
although over the whole range it is between zero 
and —.1. Thus, clearly, one of the regression lines 
is nonlinear, and it is this failure of linearity which 
may in part be responsible for the failure of the 
hysterics to have more extraverted scores. It would 
be premature to speculate about the reasons for 
this nonlinearity; it may be due to such factors as 
response set (if hysterics have a response set to- 
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wards answering “yes,” then they would achieve 
high scores on neuroticism, but only average scores 
on extraversion where some “yes” answers are 
scored one way, some another), or it may be due to 
positive feedback in the reaction between strong 
innate emotionality and conditioning processes 
theoretically underlying the manifestations of 
dysthymia (2). Research is in progress at the 
moment to decide this point. At the present mo- 
ment, it is certainly too early to come to any 
definitive conclusions on this point. 
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NEGATIVE EVIDENCE CONCERNING THE GENERALITY OF RIGIDITY! 


DAVID R. FINK, Jr? 


University of Pennsylvania 


yR several years there has been lively debate 
FF the question of whether behavioral rigidity, 
as measured by the familiar Einstellung test, oper- 
ates as a general personality trait (4, 6, 7). The 
present study was undertaken to test for a general 
factor of rigidity among junior high school pupils. 
Twelve experimental tests were developed on 
the Einsteilung principle, in which a mental set 
was induced by a series of problems solved in the 
same manner (set problems), followed by a simi- 
lar-appearing problem that demanded a new 
solution method (extinction problem). The test 
materials three types of reasoning 
ability—spatial, numerical, and verbal. 
Two forms of each of the following instruments 
Measures of spatial relations: 
the Wechsler-Bellevue 


involved 


were devised: 1. 
Blocks Test, involving 


! This report is taken from a dissertation submitted 
to the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, University 
of Pennsylvania, in partial fulfillment of the require- 
ments for the degree of doctor of philosophy in educa- 
tion (3). The author wishes to state his indebtedness 
to M. W. Tate for providing constructive guidance 
throughout the study. 

2 Now at the University of Maine, College of Educa- 
tion. 


blocks; Figures Test, adapted from that reported 
by Schroder and Rotter (8); and Squares Test, 
adapted from Tate (9). 2. Measures of numerical 
reasoning: Number Series Test, and a modifica- 
tion of the Luchins Water Jar Test. 3. Measure of 
verbal reasoning: Disarranged Words Test. In the 
spatial tests, Ss were required to complete a series 
of drawings or block designs of similar pattern, 
and then an extinction item demanding a shift of 
design or perspective. The Number Series Test 
required the completion of several series using 
the same solution formula, after which the solu- 
tion method changed. Luchins’ Water Jar Test 
was simplified to eliminate large numbers and the 
“critical” items. The Verbal Test presented a 
series of jumbled words which Ss could un- 
scramble in just one fashion, followed by an ex- 
tinction word which demanded a new type of 
rearrangement. A fuller description of these 
measures is available in (3). 

Rigidity effect on each test was measured by 
the time which S required to solve the extinction 
items. At least two types of scores can be taken 
from the raw times: (a) Extinction times alone 
may be considered; or (b) Ss’ time lag relative to 
set-item times may be computed by finding the 
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TABLE 1 
COEFFICIENTs* OF RuiGmity Ratios” 
ror Eacu Parr or TEstTs 


RELIABILITY 


Figures | Squares | No. Series | Water Jar 
| A | A A 


Blocks A ! Words A 
Blocks B > os No ~~ Water Jar Words B 
| B | 


| 


18 | —.24| .56 .28 .08 .19 


* Split-half coefficients, corrected by ren 
> Median set-item time divided by extinction time. 





ratio of median set-item time divided by extinc- 
tion-item time (Rigidity Ratio). 

The study was conducted in two stages, with 
samples drawn from the boys in Grade 8 at two 
suburban Philadelphia junior high schools. Only 
boys were selected in order to control any possible 
sex differences in the factor under consideration. 
Further, the IQ range was limited to five points 
above and below an assumed grade mean of 110. 

It was hypothesized that if problem-solving 
behavior is affected by a unitary trait of rigidity, 
Ss would tend to maintain their rank order time 
positions in solving extinction problems on the 
three types of tests. 


EXPERIMENT I 


Fifty-one boys were selected from the estab- 
lished IQ range. Mean age of the group was 13.4 
years, with a standard deviation of 3.87. Mean 
IQ was 109.88, with a standard deviation of 3.93. 
Testing was conducted during October and No- 
vember, 1956. 

Although it was realized that the six pairs of 
tests were not in all cases true parallel forms, the 
instruments were thought to be similar enough 
to allow a test for consistency of rigidity effect in 
each of the three mental functions. The way 
would then be clear for an examination of rigidity 
consistency in all of the mental functions. 

As shown in Table 1, the parallel-form relia- 
bility coefficients computed from Rigidity Ratios 
on each pair of tests provide no evidence of a 
general rigidity factor. 

Despite certain test shortcomings, it was 
decided to carry out the proposed analyses in 
respect to the over-all consistency of rigidity ef- 
fect. Owing to the nonnormal distribution of item 
times, it was appropriate to employ ranking 
methods. Ss’ time ranks were arrayed and analy- 
sis made of the differences among Ss’ mean or 
total time ranks. With the effects of the tests 
held constant, significant differences among the 
ranks would be indication of Ss’ holding their 
relative rank positions in all the tests. Such con- 
sistency would be evidence of a general rigidity 
factor. 
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Using the Rigidity Ratio (median set-item 
time divided by extinction time) as the criterion 
score, a rank test was run on the mean Ratios 
from each pair of parallel forms. All 12 test forms 
were included. The resulting chi square was 51.90, 
n = 50, giving P = .41. The differences were not 
significant. 

Because of the marked differences in split-half 
reliabilities among the various rigidity tests, it 
was decided to analyze again after eliminating 
some of the low-reliability measures. Only one of 
these analyses produced significant differences. 
Raw extinction times for the five most reliable 
tests gave a chi square of 70.00, » = 50, with 
P = .03. This difference (significant at the con- 
ventional .05 level) among ranked extinction 
times encouraged speculation that a new sample 
and revised tests might produce more definitive 
results. 


EXPERIMENT II 


In the second experiment, the parallel-form ap- 
proach was abandoned in favor of six revised 
single tests. Items observed to be ambiguous or 
excessively difficult were replaced. Set items were 
added, where necessary, so that each test con- 
tained six set problems. The new battery now 
consisted of improved forms of Figures Test B, 
Water Jar Test B, Squares Test B, Blocks Test 
A, Number Series Test B, and Disarranged Words 
Test A. 

Thirty-one eighth-grade boys from a suburban 
junior high school similar to the original par- 
ticipated in January, 1957. The IQ range here 
was 101-119, expanded slightly over the first 
sample in order to get N above 20. Mean age for 
Sample 2 was 13.9 years, with a standard devia- 
tion of 6.32. Mean IQ was 110.16, with a standard 
deviation of 4.79. 

Rigidity ratios were ranked for each test and 
analysis made of the differences between Ss’ total 
ranks. As in Experiment I, significant differences 
in these totals would be evidence of time con- 
sistency. The resulting chi square value was 
16.92, mn = 30, and .975 > P > .950. Again there 
was no evidence of the operation of a general 
rigidity factor. 

SUMMARY 

The question of whether rigidity effects tend to 
be generalized throughout most aspects of the 
individual’s mental behavior remains confused. 
The present study can only be said to have added 
to the negative side of the argument. These data 
simply reinforce the position of Luchins (5) and 
others (1, 2) that rigidity is too complex and 
poorly defined at this stage to encourage any ex- 
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pectation of conclusive evidence concerning con- rigidity. Unpublished doctoral dissertation, Uni 
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such evidence elsewhere. 























